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From’ Pole to Pole 


AvyER’s SARSAPARILLA has demonstrated its 
__- power of cure for all diseases of the blood. 


Tr: Ha Story. 
New Bedford, June 1, 1883. 
.C. AYER & Co.—Twenty years I 
‘aa mer in the North Pacific, 


oy and large we were pretty badly off. All our 
lime-juice was accidentally destroyed, but the 
. captain had a couple dozen bottles of AyER’s 
" §ARSAPARILLA and gave us that. We recov- 
. ered on it quicker than I have ever seen men 
* brought about by any othertreatmentforScurvy, 
and I’ve seen a deal of it. Seeing no men- 
tion in your Almanac of your Sarsaparilla peace. 
good for scurvy, I thought you ought to know 
8, and so send you the = 
Respectfully yours, Y. WINGATE. 


The Trooper’s Experience. 
AMasven, Basutoland( S. Africa,) March7, 1888. 
Dr. J. C. AvER & Co.—Gentlemen: I have 
much a to testify to the great value of 
reer arsaparilla. We have been stationed 
ere for over two years, during which time we. 
had to live.in tents. Being under canvas for 
such a time brought on what is called in this 
country “‘veldt-sores.” I had those sores for 
some time. I was advised to take your Sarsa- 
— two bottles of which made my sores 

isap, rapidly, and I am now quite well. 
You T. K. Bopen, 
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irom the system. 
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cure, 50 cents; Cuticura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
and only Medicinal Baby Soap, 25 cents; and Cuticura Re- 
solvent, the new Blood Purifier, $1, are sold by i 
Potter and Chemical Co., Boston. 

Diseases.” 
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HATR 


Possesses a vitality of its own that often 
outlives the rest of the physical organism. 


More however, either through 
per nherent weakness, or age, it 


falls off, turns gray, or fades early. 


_Ayer’s Hair Vigor * 


Cures the diseases of the scalp and hair; 
strengthens hair that is naturally weak; 
nourishes and invigorates torpid hair roots, 
new, Vigorous, and juxuriant 
growth of hair on bald heads; and restores 
stine freshness, color, and lustre to 
aded and gray hair. 
AYER’s Harr ViGor is also a 


Toilet Luxury 


Superior to all other pre tions for the 
dressing of the hair. liancy, 
silken softness, lustre and luxuriance of 
gre. and not only cures Scald Head, 
tching Humors, Tetter Sores, Dandruff, 
ete., but averts them, and prevents the 
hair falling off'and turning gray. 
PREPARED BY 
_ Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all druggists. 
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FAPAN AND THE FAPANESE. 


APAN has gained so much in importance 

as a commercial nation, has been visited 
by so many Americans during the past ten 
years, that everything relating tu the em- 
pire is now read with avidity, and remem- 
bered. There is hardly a well-furnished 
house in the United States that does not 
contain one or more pieces of richly deco- 
rated Japanese ware, or exquisite specimens 
of bronzes, the latter unrivaled by any pro- 
ductions in the world. The Satsuma pieces 
are worth their weight in gold, but there are 
few to be found outside the old families of 
Japan, and only on rare occasions is one ex- 
ported to America, or other countries. 
What is called Satsuma is an imitation, or 
modern made, and buyers should not believe 
all the stories that are told by auctioneers 
and dealers. The wares of Japan are beau- 
tiful enough without resorting to misrepre- 
Sentations to effect a sale. 

All parts of Japan are now thrown open 

7 


for travel, yet it is not quite safe for foreign- 
ers to venture into the interior of the dense- 
ly populated islands, even at this late day, 
as they are a novelty, and liable to insult by 
the natives, or those who have not lived in 
the large cities of the seaports, where 
Americans and English do business. Time 
will work wonders in this respect, however, 
and before many years railroads will do the 
work of civilization, and increase trade. 

The coasts of Japan are generally rocky, 
much broken by picturesque inlets, and are 
of difficult access, which, with the occurrence 
of typhoons or hurricanes of tremendous vio- 
lence, and the imperfection of nautical stir. 
veys, has occasioned many lamentable dis- 
asters to shipping since the ports were 
opened to the commercial nations. A chain 
of mountains traverses the whole insular 
series in the line of its greatest extent, 
some of which rise to a considerable height, 
and have their summits snow-clad for many 
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months of the year, while upon a few it is 
permanent in patches. Several are active 
r extinct volcanoes. In their neighbor- 
ood earthquakes are so frequent that the 
tatives calculate upon one of their cities be- 
ing destroyed upon the average every seven 
years. Jn August 1783 the shocks contin- 
red = .aterva's through twelve days, and 
des aled tweuty-seven towns. The focus 
of disturbance 1s sometimes in the bed of 
the acjoiaing ocean, or a wide sweep of the 
¢xpanse lies within the area of concussion. 
In December 1854 the southeast coast of 
Nipon was dreadfully ravaged. The Rus- 
sian frigate, Diana, lying at anchor off Si- 
moda, was spun round forty-three times in 
the space of half an hour, and cast nearly a 
wreck upon the beach; the harbor was ren- 
dered useless; and repeated waves over- 
whelming the town left only sixteen out of 
a thousand houses standing. Between 
February 1860 and the same month in 1861, 
there were thirty-three shocks at Yeddo. 
In this district the far-famed Fusiyama, a 
volcanic mountain, dormant since the year 
1707, rises to the height of fuurteen ‘hou- 
sand one hundred and seventy-seven ‘<et 
above the sea, and is the culminatin» 
of the empire. It is the mons exceisn: 


who enthusiastically states, “ Poets canno 
find words, nor painters skill and colors, 
sufficient to represent the mountain as they 
think it deserves.” Springing abruptly 
from a broad base, it forms an almost per- 
fect cone, truncated only at the extreme 
pinnacle; and towering far above all the 
surrounding hills, its glittering peak of 
snow, tipped with the rays of the rising or 
setting sun, may be seen from Yeddo, a dis- 
tance of about eighty miles. To the peo- 
ple of the lower class Fusiyama, “ Rich 
Scholar’s Peak,” — the Parnassus of Japan, 
—is an object of veneration. They make 
pilgrimages to it in the hope of averting 
misfortune and sickness, appear in white 
vestments upon the occasion, which, on the 
.’summit, are stamped with various seals and 
images by the priests located there during 
‘the summer season, when alone the ascent 
is practicable. According to the tradition 


et | 
singularis of Kempfer, the physician to a~ 
Dutch embassy in the seventeenth cent, | 


of the natives, the volcano rose in a single 
night from the bowels of the earth, and 
coincidently at Miaco a spacious lake was 
formed. 

Though the surface is mountainous, the 
elevations are generally moderate, and are 
either cultivated to their summits, or clothed 
with woods, In the volcanic regions the 
soil in the plains and valleys is similar to 
the black or cotton soil of India, a rich 
earth, several feet in depth, without a stone, 
composed of the detritus of igneous rocks, 
further fertilized during a long succession 
of ages by the application of liquid manure 
from the towns. In other districts, espec- 
ially in the island of Kiusiu, sandstone hills 
are prominent, and the soil of the lowlands 
consists chiefly of sand, but rendered fertile 
by careful manuring. Washed by the rains 
into the channels of the rivers, the sand is 
deposited at their mouths, producing shoal 
water ; and hence, though broad and impet- 
uous, they are not navigable, except for 
short distances by the small native junks, 
In the northern island, Yesso, the winters 
are long and severe ; the summers brief and 
hot. Snow lies upon the lowlands from 
November till May. But in the southern 
tracts, more exposed by geographical posi- 
“on to oceanic influence, violent seasonal 

ontrasts are unknown, for, though the sum- 
mers are hot, the winters are mild. Rain 


| descenés copiously in June, July, and Au 


gust; dense fogs occur, and sometimes hide 
the sun for several days in succession ; and 
typhoons in the autumn, sweep the seas 
with fatal effect, while uprooted trees mark 
their course over the land. Nowhere are 
water-spouts more frequent. 

The vegetation is singularly rich, varied, 
and abundant. It comprises a profusion of 
beautiful flowering plants, wild in the woods 
and waste places, many of which, as the hy- 
drangea and camellia japonica, have been 
introduced with ornamental effect into the 
gardens of Europe. The hydrangea is com- 
morly seen covering the banks by the way- 
sides with its large flower-clusters, black, 
blue, and white, in company with the unpre- 
tending Scotch thistle. Splendid camellias 
are common throughout the valleys, and 
bushes of azaleas are plentiful in all the for 
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ests at a low elevation. Dense masses of 
luxuriant trees and shrubs ascend from the 
valleys to the tops of the hills, consisting of 
oaks, evergreen and deciduous; pines, and 
chestnuts, with the maple, beach, elm, lime, 
elder, cypress, and alder, The great pre- 
ponderance of evergreens gives the country 
almost as fresh an appearance during the 
winter months as in summer. With this 
végetation of the temperate zone, there is 
intermingled in the southern districts, high 
up the mountain-sides, the sago-palm, the 
tree-fern, the banana, the bemboo’s light 
and graceful foliage, with other tropical 
forms. The northern is'and, where the 
ground has not been much cleared for culti- 
vation, is the most wooded, and has vast 
forests of oaks and pines of enormous mag- 
nitude. In the size and variety of its coni- 
fers, the botany strikingly corresponds to 
that of the opposite coast of North Ameri- 
ca. Fine avenues of the cedar of Japan, 
Cryptomeria Faponica, and other pines, 
enclose the main roads, especially in the 
neighborhood of towns, rising to the height 
of one hundred and fifty feet, with a girth 
of from fourteen to sixteen feet, at three 
feet from the ground. Their upper branch- 
es uniting, form a perfect covered archway. 
The members of the pine family enjoy*high 
consideration with the people. The trees 
shade their little chapels, and are found 
near their dwellings, while the branches are 
employed for decorative purposes and as 
religious symbols. But the remarkable veg- 
etable objects specially characteristic of 
the country, are the camphor-tree, the 
lacquer or varnish tree, the wax-tree; and 
the paper-mulberry. Among the food 
plants, rice is the most extensively culti- 
va'ed, as the staple fare of all classes, sown 
in May and gathered ia November. It is 
grown in enormous quantities in low, 
marshy valleys, but a much less productive 
species is raised on dry soil, and hills of 
considerable elevation are terraced to the 
sumnits for the crop, giving to the country 
& most picturesque appearance. Boiled 
rice serves for daily bread. Sugar, tea, 
totton, and tobacco, the latter smoked by 
both men and women, are likewise objects 
of culture; the orchard and garden produce 


is profuse and varied; but it is an apparent 
anomaly in a region singularly gifted by na- 
ture in many respects, that generally fruits 
and vegetables are more or less flavoriess, 
while the flowers are without fragrance, and 
the birds have no song. 

The camphor-tree, Laurus camphora, 
found in most of the forests, bears black 
and purple berries, which render its aspect 
agreeable. The natives make the camphor 
by a simple decoction of the stem and roots 
cut into small pieces. The tree occasion- 
ally attains huge dimensions. One, visited 
and described by Kempfer, in the island of 
Kiusiu, was capable of containing in its 
trunk, which was hollow to a great height, 
fifteen individuals with ease. It is still 
standing, and is supposed to be one thou- 
sand years oll. There is a roadside inn at 
its foot. The tree is also a native of the 
Chinese province of Fokeen, and of the 
island of Formosa, whence the chief portion 
of the camphor of commerce is derived. It 
is exported in small, friable masses, of a 
grayish color, resembling half-refined sugar. 
Another kind of camphor is yielded bya 
forest-tree in the Malay archipelago. It is 
found in concrete masses in the fissues of 
the wood, and is more fragrant, and less 
biting and pungent, than that obtained from 
the laurel, but it is not known in Europe as 
an article of trade; being almost whoily 
consumed by the Cainese. 

Wild aaimais of the formidable kind are 
limited to a few wolves and boars in the 
north of Nipon; and probably the bear is a 
tenant of the woods in Yesso. Those of 
the harmless class are not numerous, owing 
to the great extent of surface under cultiva- 
tion, though severa! species are protected 
by the laws, as well as by the universal ab- 
stinence of the people from animal food. 
Hence, as the effect of freedom from mo- 
lestation, Europeans have seen with sur- 
prise deer running through the streets of 
Osaka. The same indulgence is extended 
to the storks, many of which are found in 
the towns, and to other birds. Not a triy- 
ger is allowed to be pulled within thirty 
miles of the capital, to the great disappoint- 
ment of sporting foreigners, who see wild 
geese, ducks, and teal floating on the castle 
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moats and the temple lakes in the vicinity 
of the city, quite indifferent to the presence 
of man. The sparrow is here, as almost 
everywhere else,—a true cosmopolitan. 
Domesticated quadrupeds include an indig- 
enous race of horses, used only for riding, 
and mounted on the off side, contrary to 
our own usage. Oxen are employed for 
draught and burden. Dogs abound, being 
objects of veneration, a superstition of which 
the cat and fox have also the benefit. 

The mineral treasures of the empire are 
very varied and important. Mines of gold, 
silver, copper, iron, and argentiferous lead 
are worked, but in the most primitive man- 
ner, and only to a limited exteat, upon the 
principle maintained by the government, 
that, as minerals are not capable of increase, 
the general store should not be diminished 
except to supply the most urgent current 
wants. Coal is abundant, yet, though bitu- 
minous, it seems to be chiefly of inferior 
quality, at least as far as the produce has 
been tested. Sulphur of extraordinary 
purity occurs in profusion, and is conspicu- 
ous at Sulphur Island, an active volcano, in 
the archipelago off the south coast of 
Kiusiu, which serves as a landmark by day 
and a lighthouse by night to vessels on the 
neighboring waters. Hot mineral springs, 
saline and sulphureous, in various parts of 
the country, are visited by great numbers 
from a distance, for luxury and sanatory 
purposes. The small village of Atami, 
secluded in a gorge by the sea, on the 
southeast coast of Nipon, is remarkable for 
its ebullient fountains, which give to the 
site a caldron-like appearance. From sev. 
eral sources or vents, but from one in par- 
ticular, an immense volume of steam and 
slightly sulphureous water is ejected, at a 
temperature varying trom 100 deg. to 120 
deg. Fahrenheit. The eruptions take place 
at irregular intervals; the explosive force 
also varies in its energy; and the time oc- 
cupied by its action differs considerably, 
from a few minutes to an hour and a half. 
But there are usually five or six repetitions 
of the phenomenon every twenty-four hours. 
The villagers, consisting of small cotters, 
farmers, and fishermen, immerse them- 
selves in the warm water, collected in 


troughs, and cook their sweet potatoes at 
the smaller vents, many of which are close 
to the doors of their dwellings. Honjins,’ 
or houses of entertainment, are expressly 
provided for the accommodation of the 
grandees and their families at their visits. 

Yeddo, the residence of the Tycoon, and 
the actual capital, is situated on the south- 
east side of Nipon, at the upper extremity 
of an inlet, or bay, twerty miles Jong, which 
forms the harbor, and is completely shel- 
tered from the roll of the ocean by a narrow 
entrance, and a number of outlying islands. 
The water shoals from the entrance, as in 
the case of most of the Japanese harbors, 
and boats touch the ground at a distance 
of a mile from the city. The shallowness 
contributes to its security in the event of a 
naval attack. The port is at Kanagawa, 
sixteen miles nearer the mouth of the inlet, 
where the British consular establishment is 
planted. At Yokahama, an adjoining place, 
furnished with a granite pier and quay, the 
foreign merchants reside. A headland has 
received the name of Treaty Point, off 
which the American squadron of Commo- 
dore Perry lay at anchor during the first 
negotiations which opened the country to 
foreign commerce. Within eighteen months 
after the commencement of trade, the ex- 
ports, chiefly tea, silk, mother-of-pearl, gall- 
nuts, and wax, amounted to the value of 
41,200,000. Camlets, shirtings, chintzes, 
and driils figured among the earliest im- 
ports. Though Americans were first in the 
field, and enjoy peculiar advantages, since 
passages from San Francisco in California 
have been made in five weeks, yet British 
enterprise is great. 

The city of Yeddo, a veritable human 
apt-hill, is supposed not to lag far behind 
London in population, and to cover as much 
ground. It lines the margin of the inlet 
about ten miles, and extends seven miles 
inland, but a large space appropriated to 
gardens and orchards is included. Hills, 
sloping to a considerable height, are em- 
braced within its limits, and also form the 
background. The streets are broad, clean, 
and well drained; and can be shut in by 
gates in the event of disturbance. Some 
of them have rows of peach and plum trees, 
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which, when in blossom, present a gay and 
lively appearance. The most populous 
part of the city is intersected by the river 
Okawa, which is crossed by a great central 
bridge. From it all distances are measured 
along the roads throughout the empire. 
Public baths are very numerous and cheap. 
Tea-houses and gardens are plentiful in the 
suburbs. There are shops for books, 
bronzes, copperware, lacquer goods, basket- 
work, prints, inlaid wood, paper, and old 
clothes, several of which devoted to the 


followirg legend, for the benefit of our 
readers. He said, — 


Among the various superstitions of 
illiterate Japanese, the Kamiga Kushi_ is 
one of the most striking. They believe 
that a Kami, called Yengu, who is repre- 
sented by an image with a long, tube-like 
nose, angry eyes, and bright red face, comes 
now and then to a village or town, for the 
purpose of kidnapping children, and some- 
times grown-up men, in order to convert 


TEMPLE AT YEDDO, JAPAN. 


same trade frequently stand together. Ow- 
ing to the frequency of earthquakes, the 
houses have only one story ; and, being of 
wood, fires are very common and destructive. 
There are no striking public buildings, 
though temples everywhere abound. 

The Japanese are very superstitious, and 
have many singular traditions and curious 
idols. One of their peculiar deities is 
named Kami, and a Japanese gentleman, 
now residing in this country, engaged in 
trade, related to us, and then wrote out, the 


them into his servants. Such persons as 
are kidnapped by him, are said to be mostly 
empty headed, idiotic, or those who have 
some kind of defect, either in learning or 
speech, but never a lunatic. Sometimes 
these kidnapped persons are permitted to 
come back to their old homes, but not in 
their original state. If they have been men 
of common understanding, they lose all 
their senses ; if they have been idiotic, they 
become wiser than they were before; and 
they always bring with them some kind of 
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credentials, so to speak, testifying that they 
have been with the Kami. Now, such be- 
ing the case, a cunning prodigal often takes 
acvantage of this superstition to cover his 
faalts. He suddenly goes out for some 
gambling or sensual purpose, and stays 
away from home for many days, and when 
his money is all gone, he comes back, some- 
times during the middle of the night, climbs 
on the roof of the house, and then makes a 
aise such as wouid be caused by something 
falling from the sky. The parents come 
wut, and find on the roof the long-sought- 
.-r son, lying apparently in a very faint 
state, unable to either speak or stand. 
Alarmed, they send for ladders and ropes, 
take him down, and the astonished mother 
asks him what is the matter. No answer is 
given, however, the only reply being to 
point his hands up toward the heavens. 
Then some “ Ofudas ” * are discovered in his 
pocket, when the parents exclaim, — 

“Surely, he must have been taken up by 
a Kami. We have done wrong to think of 
him as having got into bad company. Now, 
_dear boy, tell us the particulars. We shall 
not be angry with you for staying away so 
long.” 

The son laughs, but takes care not to ex- 
pose himself, pretending to have great dif- 
ficulty in speaking. He says, — 

“I would lose my life if I were to tell 
you all, for I have been compelled to vow 
not to speak of it on pain of death, but I 
can tell you this much, that I have been 
with a Kami, with a long nose, and red 
face.” 

Thus the boy succeeds in his cunning 
stratagem. 

Now, no scientific person would or could 
believe in such a foolish superstition, But 
some years ago,a grown-up man was lost 
out of a respectable (Samurai, or Lords) 
family, in Tokio, whom the writer personal- 
ly knows. The family being very well edu- 
cated, was free from any sort of supersti- 
tion, even at that time. The usual idol, 
though kept because of the usage, was nev- 
er worshipped. The man lost was dumb. 


*Ofuda is a card on which a god’s name or some holy 
text is written, and given the people by the priest, and 
thought to protect one from any danger or sickness. 


He had great muscular strength, that ena- 
bled him to carry weights which would take 
two or three other men to move, 

He disliked women, calling them impure. 
His movements were very light; so much 
so that he could climb up a slender branch 
without breaking it. For this, and his 
strength, he was always admired by all who 
knew him. In other respects no special 
peculiarity was seen, Once in a while he 
would stay away from home, and when he 
came back he used to bring presents to his 
relatives, which consisted of such fruits and 
cakes as were never found in that part of the 
world. When they asked him where he 
had been, he would point up toward the 
heavens, and show by gestures that there 
had been a festival presided over by a supe- 
rior being, whom he described by gestures, 
as having a shaven head, large, flashing 
eyes, and very tall. When he came back in 
the evening he would bring a paper lantern, 
with no crest or sign on it; such a lantern 
as is always used in a temple, and never by 
a private family. Some days afterward he 
would ask permission to go out, on the 
plea that he had to return the lantern. This 
occurred several times, and caused great 
curiosity among his relatives and friends. 

One day, when he was going out to return 
the lantern, his youngest sister was ordered 
to follow him, and see where he went. She 
did so as far as Uyeno, where he disap- 
peared, and left no trace, so she came back, 
and reported the same to her father, thus 
arousing still greater curiosity. He came 
back in the evening, and, upon inquiry, his 
father was told by gesture that he had been 
up where the gods were. When his father 
scolded him for thinking him so foolish as 
to believe such stories, he woulc point up 
to the sky, and show by gesture that the 
gods were angry at his being doubted. 

_At last he disappeared forever. A search 
was made for him everywhere, but no trace 
of him could be found, either living or dead, 
and he was at length looked upon as having 
been taken on high. 

This is not an invented story, as some 
are. Many educated men still live to bear 
witness to the fact, so that there is no room 


for doubt. One reads in your Christian 
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Bible of Enoch and Elijah being taken up 
to heaven alive. But this cannot be judged 
in the same way. Then how shall we ac- 
count for it? Once the writer was told by 
a foreigner, when he told him the story, 
that some medical men might have got hold 
of him, for the purpose of dissecting his 
body. This might have occurred had it 
happened at the present time, and medical 
science been as far advanced in Japan as 
now. At that time, however, the medical 
art in Japan was confined to the imperfect 
Chinese system; no western materia med- 
ica was known, so that it would not have 
occurred to any one to take hold of a living 
man todissect his body. Nor were there 
cannibals or wild beasts to eat him up, for 
such things are unknown in Japan. 

There might have been such a monstrous 
man in Satsuma, but at that time no Satsu- 
ma man was to be seen in Tokio, excepting 
the representatives of that province, who 
were as polished and refined as the rest of 
the Tokioites. So that this would not ac- 
count for his disappearance. Then what 
did happen to him? Did he die? His 
body then must have been found some- 
where, for wide and careful search was 
made for it. The only way to account for 
the fact, is that he might have tried the 


same trick as Erpedocles, the Grecian phi-. 


losopher, which did not fail. But even this 
is not satisfactory, for there is not to be 
found an Etna in the vicinity of Tokio, 
where one could hide himself forever. 

If he wished to conceal himself he would 
have to go far away from his home, but he 
had no means of traveling. Could it possi- 
bly occur to such a defective man to desire 
to be thought of as a god? Perhaps not. 
What then? Had he been ill treated at 
home ? Just the reverse. Everything that 
could minister to his comfort was given him. 
Then what could have become of the man? 
No science can tell, nor can religion solve 
it. This is a plain fact, the only difficulty 
being how to account for it. 


The reader must remember that Japan is 
different from other countries in that such a 
thing as a person disappearing, and leaving 
no trace, is next to impossible. 


A few more facts in relation to Japan will 
not prove uninteresting, we trust, to our 
readers. 

The population of the empire can only be 
conjecturally stated, but it is supposed by 
the best informed not to be less than thirty 
million, In their general physiognomy the 
people correspond to the Mongolian type, 
and probably belong to that family of na- 
tions, with an admixture of Malay blood, 
They have small, dark eyes, and heavy, 
arched eyebrows; are of low stature, but 
more robust than the Chinese; and possess 
a complexion varying from deep copper to a 
more prevalent light-olive hue. The men 
elaborately tattoo the body and limbs with 
figures of dragons, tigers, lions, and nonde- 
script objects. They wear a robe of sober 
black or dark blue, of cotton, gauze, or silk, 
according to their means, which fa!ls down 
from the neck to the ankles, but is gathered 
in at the waist by a girdle of the’same mate- 
rial. The women dress in gayer colors, 
have a passion for paint and powder, and 
cuitivate in married life a style of beauty 
which is hideous deformity to Europeans. 
They varnish the teeth with black, dye the 
lips a brick red, pluck every bair from the 
eyebrows, and powder the face and neck 
with rice flour, The spoken language is 
of soft enunciation, and not of difficult ac- 
quirement. It does not embrace the sound 
ofr. Hence “velly good” takes the place 
of “very good” in attempts at English; 
and a speaker in referring to himself will 
adopt the roundabout mode of saying “the 
person who is before your hand,” ia ex- 
pressing I. The written language is highly 
complicated, embracing a hieroglyphic and 
phonetic system; but that of China is fa- 
miliarly known, and often appears over the 
shopdoors. Japanese literature includes 
original writings, but is mainly an importa- 
tion from China. The oldest form of relig- 
ion is Sintuism, “faith in gods,” at the 
head of which is the Mikado, This is a 
kind of mythological naturalism, having for 
the prime object of worship the sun-goddess, 
from whom he claims to be descended, with 
a number of subordinate divinities, consist- 
ing of popular personages, who are sup- 
posed to rise at death to the rank of demi- 
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gods. But Buddhism, variously modified, 
‘ueluding several sects, is much more gener- 
ally professed. Confucianism has also its 
adherents, chiefly literati, not a few of 
whom are sceptically indifferent to all relig- 
ious observances, 

While diligent cultivators of the soil, both 
as farmers, gardeners, and florists, great 
proficiency is shown in various mechaaical 
arts, some of which were probably acquired 
by long-continued intercourse with the 
Dutch. Beautiful silk and crape fabrics are 


prod»ced, good cabinet and basket work, 
or 


hedges duly clipped and tended. Along 
highways, booths are met with at short dis- 
tances, in which the poorest traveler may 
have refreshment for the smallest coin, or 
may rest himself if wholly destitute. The 
ordinary traveling vehicle is a kind of palan- 
quin, made of wicker work or lacquered 
wood, carried by two or four men, accord- 
ing to the material. In their general mode 
of life the habits of the people are singularly 
simple and uniform. The dwellings of the 
rich, equally with those of the poor, are al- 
most entirely without furniture, for they 
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with small wooden wares of wonderfully 
perfect execution, though made with the 
roughest tools, out of the roots of the cam- 
phor and maple tree. Porcelain is manu- 
factured as thin as an egg shell; excellent 
paper, and the process of enameling and 
varnishing are conducted with the highest 
skill. The face of the country bears wit- 
ness to patient industry, and careful atten- 
tion to outward appearances, on the part of 
its occupiers, in the few signs of neglect 
and dilapidation. They build substantiai 
bridges, have main roads kept in perfect re- 
pair, and the rural lanes are lined with 


rest themselves by squatting on a matted 
floor, take their meals in the same position, 
and lie down at night in the apartment oc- 
cupied by day, with the scantiest of pillows, 
and a cotten coverlet or two for bedding. 
Fish, rice, fruits, and vegetables are the or- 
dinary food of all classes. For beverayes 
they have tea and saki, a spirit made from 
tice, or one distilled from the grape. Low 
cunning distinguishes the national charac- 
ter. Polygamy is not permitted, but di- 
vorce is within easy reach of the husband, 
and he may indulge in concubinage as much 
as he pleases, é 
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bias ewe I told Lewey that he and I were to go in the pinnace to Mur- 
phy’s Ranche, he was as pleased as myself, and proposed that we 
should borrow one of the ship’s muskets, and have a grand hunt, as we had 
heard deer were very plentiful in that part of the country. But, when I 


fis 
MR 
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represented to him that he might possibly blow his precious brains out 
with such a dangerous instrument, he readily yielded to my arguments to 
let the gun remain where it was, in the cabin, being the safest place for it. 
Old Jones was sent with us to navigate the boat, and Kanaka Charley went 
pilot, while I was supercargo, and Lewey the crew. There were some two 
hundred hides at Murphy’s awaiting our arrival, we had been told, and we 
had half a ton of goods for the place, which we were to deliver in good or- 
der to Mr. Murphy. 

After receiving full instructions from the mate, we loaded the boat, and 
were off before the usual northeast wind set in, so that we could cross the 
bay in safety. Mr. Prentice shouted after us to mind our eyes, or he would 
see to us when we returned, a threat that we did not pay much attention to, 
for who was to inform him of our misdeeds, even if we were disposed to 
commit any? 

We sailed, drifted, and pulled across the bay, and, as we passed Alcatraz 
Island, and saw the enormous sea-lions lying on the rocks, sunning them- 
selves, Lewey proposed to Jones that he steer the boat close in so that we 
could have a good view of the rugged old fellows. Jones readily complied 
with the request, but, just as we were within two fathoms of the brutes, the 
French lad said he wanted to see the lions jump, so he lighted half a dozen 
crackers, and threw them on the king lion of them all, as far as size was 
concerned. They exploded just as the wind died away, and left our sails 
flapping, which was bad for us, as the monster was awakened from a deep 
nap, and the cracking of the fire-works made him think that some of the 
pets of his harem were in danger. With an awful roar he opened his huge 
mouth, gave one glance at us, and then tumbled into the water, and swam 
toward the boat, and his expressive jaws showed that he meant all that he 
intended to convey by his glance of rage. 

“ Out with your oars,” roared Old Jones. “ What did you devilish boys 
want to meddle with that beast for? Did n’t you know any better?” 

We got out our oars in a hurry, but Kanaka Charley seized the boat- 
hook, and gave the sea-lion a spiteful jab near the eye, and that seemed to 
settle his case, for he sank out of sight, and we saw him no more on the sur- 
face of the water. 

“Dar are some naturalists,” said Lewey, as he rested on his oar, after we 
had got beyond danger, “ vot says dat de sea-lion is peaceable, and vill not 
attack de man unless forced to do so. Now, you see dat ve is all quiet like 
vid de brute, makes no attempts to vot you call annoy him, and yet you find 
dat he come arter us. I make a note of it for de book vot I shall publish 
some day, and prove dat I am right, and all de udders am in de wrong. 
Vot do you dink, Jones, on de subject?” turning to the old sailor. 

“] think you ‘ll get yer bloody head knocked off if yer tries that game on 
me agin,” the old salt growled. ‘* What the devil did Mr. Prentice mean by 
sending you two imps of Satan with me? I should have thought he would 
have known better. If yer gets off any more of yer larking 1 ‘ll ’bout 
ship, and return to the Admittance.” 

“Jones,” said Lewey, “ you don’t undersiand de great sciences of de 
nature.” 

“ And I don’t want to. Now yer keeps quiet,” growled the old salt, who 
was a little timid because he had charge of the boat, and felt the responsi- 
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bility. “If yer cuts up any more didos I "Il clap yer in irons,” but where 
the irons were to come from was something he did not explain. 

We drifted along toward Angel Island, and, as Jones continued to growl 
at his narrow escape from certain death, as he supposed, I thought that the 
time had arrived for putting him in good humor. I overhauled my clothes 
bag, and found a bottle half fullof auguardiente, poured out a stiff horn in a 
tin pot, added a little water, as I had no ill feeling toward the old man, and 
did not desire to burn his throat and stomach, and handed him the dose. 

The scowl left-his brow, and his face became radiant with delight, a smile 
rippled over his weather-beaten features, and then, removing a monstrous 
mass of tobacco from his jaws, threw back his head, and the liquor gurgled 
down his throat with a pleasant sound. 

* Jones,” I said, as soon as the operation was completed, “ you won't tell 
Mr. Prentice of the joke on the sea-lion, will you, old fellow?” 

“How much ram have yer got left?” he asked in acautious tone, not 
replying to my question. 

“ Enough for half a dozen more tots,” I replied, “if a little water is add- 
ed.” 

“ And all for me?” was the important question, and an anxious look. 

“ All for you and Charley,” was my reply, and the old tar beamed on me, 
as he said, — 

“T ve all along contended that the boys of the Admittance was the best 
on the coast, and I ‘ll fight the liar what says theya’n’t. I was only fooling 
about telling the mate. We ‘ll have nice times this trip, and I sha’n’t care 
if we don’t get back for a week.” 

A kind word, when backed by a glass of native rum, used to go a oii 
wzy with a sailor of the old school, on the coast of Caiifornia. 

1 also gave Kanaka Charley a tot of grog, and that was enough to win his 
friendship, but I kept a bright lookout for my clothes bag during the remain- 
der of that trip, for Jones eyed it more than once in a wistful manner, and I 
feared robbery by force and violence. 

We used our sails as we passed Angel Island, and then drifted under the 
stern of the Ceynne, all stripped for re-fitting, with men ashore at work on 
the rigging, and knocking the bark off some fire-wood before storing it on 
board, for fear that the ship might be infested with insects, as certain kind< 
always breed and lay their eggs in the bark of trees, and a man-of-war is 
very particular not to have bugs on board. Cleanliness is one of the arti- 
cles of war, or should be, if it is not. 

By noon a breeze sprang up, and we headed the pinnace for the narrow 

stream that led us to Murphy’s Ranche. We pulled the boat up the creek, 
and moored near an adobe house, that was occupied by an American called 
Williams, or some such name, who had married a Mexican woman, and had 
several children. He did not amount to much as a husband, or a man, 
and all the time we were at the ranche devoted himself to us, our comfort, 
and a bottle of auguardiente, which he had procured in some manner, much 
to the disgust of his wife. He told us that some half a dozen officers of 
the Ceynne were at Murphy’s, and engaged in a grand deer hurt, but that » 
he did not care for the sport, or for such company. He preferred plain, 
good, common people, to ali the officers in the world, which was flattering 
to our vanity, until we learned that the lieutenants of the slcop-of-war dic 
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not care to associate with Mr. Williams, or to notice him any more than 
they would a common sailor. He could not play the grandee with gentle- 
men, so dropped them, and came to us, and very amusing and troublesome 
we found bim. He had run away from a whale-ship, turned Catholic, and 
then found a woman willing to marry him, and settle down on a ranche, 
where he raised a little corn, a few cattle, and the deuse generally, when he 
got drunk. He was not a good specimen of an American, for he was not 
ambitious to better his condition, and so was regarded with deep contempt 
by the foreign residents. How he found a woman willing to marry him was 
a problem difficult to solve. His wife probably thought him equal to one 
of her lazy countrymen, and so took him for better or worse, and bad enough 
he must have been. 

We were not aristocratic, and so admitted Mr. Williams to our ranks on 
a perfect equality. We shared with him our dinner of bread and coffee, 
with fried steaks, and in return he invited us to his house for supper, and, 
as we had nothing to prevent us from accepting the invitation, we went, 
and even to this day I regret that we did not decline, for, when we arrived 
at the adobe house, and the master ushered us in with a profusion of words - 
of hospitality, Isaw that we were not welcome, as the wife was holding a 
three-year-old sick child on her lap, and the poor woman looked as though 
she had been having a hard time of it, in connection with the infant, and a 
husband who was half drunk, and therefore generous. 

‘The babe was wailing as we entered, for our appearance had disturbed its 
rest, and frightened it. The wife looked up, and in that peculiar, calm, con- 
vincing tone which wives assume when they find that their husbands have 
brought home unexpected guests, asked, — : 

“ Imp of the devil, why did you bring those vagabonds here?” 

She spoke in Spanish, but she called us vagabonds nevertheless, and 
Lewey and I did not feel complimented; at the same time, to save the man’s 
feelings, we pretended not to understand a word that she or her husband 
uttered. 

“Caro chico mio,” the husband said in that tone of endearment which ali 
men employ when afraid of their wives, and dread an explosion, and wish 
to make peace, so their. guests will not feel uncomfortable, or that they are 
intruding. 

But the term “my little dear” did not seem to meet witha happy re- 
sponse. The mother rose superior to the womap. 

“ Don’t dear me, you drunken son of Satan,” the lady said. “Turn 
those gringo heretics out of the house, or I ‘ll do it myself. Don’t you see 
that the child is very sick, and will be in the keeping of the saints unless it 
has quiet and rest? ” 

“ Ah, beautiful one, how can I do so? They are countrymen of mine. 
They are my friends, and have come a long way to see me,” pleaded the 
husband, lying as husbands sometimes do, in all parts of the world, to get 
out of an unfortunate position, and to secure peace at home. 

“Shall I get up, and put them out of the house?” screamed the mother, 
and made a motion to lay aside her child. 

“ The saints forbid,” pleaded the husband. “ Do you think that I would 
have brought these bueno hombres here, at this time, unless it was for the 

good of the muchacho? One of these gentleman is a medico, a great phy- 
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sician, even if he is young. I have requested him to look at the child. He 
can cure it by atouch of his hand. Be cautious what you say, or he will 
leave us without healing the little one. Be quiet, caro mio, or you will of- 
fend the doctor. He will cure the child, and not charge us a real. He has 
said it, and I believe him. Give your tongue a rest until the men leave tne 
house, and then scold all day long if it pleases you.” 

He was a most magnificent liar, and I don’t believe that in San Rafael 
there was his equal, at that time. 

“ The child is muy maldito,” murmured the woman, meaning that the in- 
fant was what would be called by profane people “confounded ill.” “Let 
your medico examine him, and see what is the matter. Lut if he kills the 
child I ‘ll kill him, and you also. Remember what ! say.” 

The husband smiled, a sickly sort of smile, such as men put on who can’t 
have their own way with their wives, and do not dare to exert their authori- 
ty, and then addressed Lewey and me without a blush, for he was as incapa- 
ble of expressing modesty, as he was of keeping sober. 

“ My wife,” he said, “is delighted to see you all. She welcomes you to 
our home. She hopes that you will remain here many days, but she is a 
little worried about‘our child. It is sick with some kind of fever, and she 
says that she knows one of you boys has some knowledge of medicine. 
Could n't you,” appealing to Lewey, “ pretend to be a doctor, just to ease 
her mind? You can prescribe some simple remedy, and it may do good. 
Who knows?” 

We might have believed the fellow if we had not understood all that had 
passed between him and his wife; but I never knew Lewey to hesitate 
where prompt remedies were required. He could, in imagination, be doc- 
tor, soldier, captain, sailor, or pirate, all within the space of half an hour, if 
necessary, and he put on a wise look, as he said, — , 

‘“‘T will examine the child, and see what is the matter with it.” 

The husband turned to his wife, and, with a look of intense relief, an- 
nounced, — 

“ Caro, the medico will save the child. He has swornit. The saints be 
praised. They have sent us real amigos, and we can do no less than give 
them supper in payment for their trouble.” 

Man-like, he carried his point by lying and strategy, for the woman really 
brightened up, and looked at us a little more favorably than when we en- 
tered the house. 

“* Lewey,” I whispered, “do you know anything of medicine?” 

* A little,” he answered. “I studied de subject before I ran away from 
college, and vent to sea.” 

“ What college?” I asked. 

“ One near Havre de Grace, where my father and mother reside. I have 
n’t been a common sailor all my life, any more den you have. But I had 
radder be a pirate dan adoctcr. Don’t fear for me. I shall not injure de 
child, and, perhaps, I can do it some good. Quien sabe?” as the greasers 
Say. 

He went to the infant, and carefully removed some of its clothes, and felt 
of its pulse, and hot flesh, and then turned to the father. 

“ Your child,” he said, with all the dignity of the medical profession, “ has 
a touch of de fever and ague. I can cure ’em, but you must follow my di- 
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rections, ’cos I have no drugs vid me. Make a fire, and heat some vater. 
Ve must use nature’s remedies.” 

“ Water!” screamed the mother, when she heard the word explained; 
“use water for my child, and kill it? No, never.” 

But the father coaxed and pleaded, and at last the mother consented that 
an experiment should be tried, as the only means of saving the child’s life, 
and, as it is quite probable that the infant had not been washed since it 
was born, there was, naturally, much anxiety on the subject among all 
parties. 

Lewey proceeded in a systematic manner. He put on the fire a pot of 
water, and, when it was lukewarm, dipped a small blanket in it, stripped the 
shirt from the infant, and then wrapped the wet flannel around its naked 
form, and laid it on the rude bed, and piled more clothes on, and, in half an 
hour, a profuse perspiration had broken out, and the child was sleeping 
soundly, and without distress, and its pulse was more regular. 

Then the Mexican woman, to show her gratitude, got supper for us, a 
meal composed of stewed meat and peppers, and a few tortillas. We beg- 
ged the wife not to exert herself on our account, and retired from the house 
to the boat as soon as possible. But the host followed us, and threatened 
to keep us awake all night, so we pretended to be sleepy, and went on 
board the pinnace, left the fellow seated on the bank of the creek, talking to 
himself, and there he remained until midnight, when he wandered home to 
his wife, and a lecture, no doubt. 

The next day we went to the house, and found the child running about, 
as well as ever, and the mother was profuse in her thanks, but she did not 
ask us to remain to dinner, as the provisions of the ranche were exhausted. 
That is, we suspected such was the case, for we saw no sign of cooking, 
and the husband had taken his rifle, and gone after deer. We gave the 
.woman half a dozen cakes of pilot-bread, for which the children were 
grateful, and then returned to our quarters, and delivered cargo, and re- 
ceived the hides we were expecting from. Murphy’s Ranche. With the 
hides came the carcasses of four deer, and a keg of butter, belonging to the 
officers of the Ceynne. Shortly afterward the latter gentlemen rode down 
to our boat, and asked us to stop on our way to the bay, and land the food 
and their hunting implements on the sloop-of-war, and we promised to do 
so. One of the midshipmen was an old schoolmate of mine, and we had a 
lively fusillade of conversation for a few minutes. He did not see me when 
I was on board of his ship, nor had I noticed him, as he was stationed in 
the foretop or on shore every time I visited her. The officers were to ride 
to Saucelito, and stop over night at Captain Richardson’s, a ranchero going 
with them to pilot the way, and take home the mustangs and saddles, the 
latter more valuable than the animals. We promised to comply with their 
request, but felt sorry that the keg of butter, country made, was left in our 
charge, as the temptation to taste it was strong, but, by a powerful effort, 
overcome it. I dare say the butter was even stronger than our wills, for we 
did look at it. It was of a sickly white, and there was no salt on the top, 
but there might have been in the middle. We did not dare to investigate, 
although Lewey swore that he could doctor the mass so that no one would 
know we had touched it. But no, I refused to be led astray, and, if any of 
the officers of the Ceynne, who were on that trip, are now alive, they will 
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know that two boys were sorely tempted on that occasion, and came out of 
the furnace like burnished gold. It does not seem to me possible that ail 
of the sloop’s quarter-deck ornaments are dead, for some of them were mere 
boys in 1843, and they can’t be very old now, although it is barely possible 
that they may be on the retired list. It is quite probable that a few lived 
to serve on one side or the other during the unpleasantness between the 
North and South, and I will warrant that they were gallant men, as they 
could not help being after an apprenticeship on such a vessel as the 
Ceynne. ; 

The officers rode off, and Lewey and I went to the adobe house, and bid 
the Mexican woman good-by. Her husband had not come back, and we 
were glad to be spared the pain of parting from him. She did not seem 
worried at his absence, and, in fact, smiled on us in such a manner that I 
hurried Lewey from the house, but not until she had intimated that her hus- 
band would appear when he wanted to, and not before. From her manner 
I judged that she would have shed but few tears had he been killed and 
eaten by the wild Indiags, there being a tribe a few miles from the ranche. 

_ That evening we dropped down the stream with the tide. and took a gen- 
tle land breeze, that sent us toward Saucelito at the rate of three knots per 
hour, and, just as the Ceynne’s bells tolled the hour of twelve, we ranged 
alongside, and were hailed by the sentinel on the forecastle. 

“ Boat ahoy!” the marine cried. 

“ Ay, ay,” responded Jones, who knew that we would not be permitted 
alongside at that time of night, unless we belonged to the ship. 

“Keep off,” yelled the sentinel, as we drifted nearer and nearer. “If 
you come any closer I shall fire.” 

“ We are friends,” replied Jones, who knew that the marine had no idea 
of making good his threat, and, therefore, like the old man-of-war’s man that 
he was, desired to bother a soldier. “We have stores on board for the 
ward-room officers. Can't we come alongside, and deliver them ?” 

“ No, stand off, and anchor for the night. You can come alongside in the 
morning,” was the reply. 

“ All right, mate,” Jones growled. “You could n't wake up the cap’en, 
and tell him we want a tot of grog, could you ?” 

There was an indignant silence, and then we used the oars, and pulled 
to our anchorage, and went to sleep, and did not awaken until after sunrise, 
and we should not have moved then if the officer of the deck had not hailed 
and ordered us alongside to deliver our freight. 

We got out oars, and pulled to the larboard gangway. The men of the 
sloop removed the bodies of the deer, the rifles, and butter, while Captain 
Stripling looked over the hammock netting, and nodded, gave me a cheer_ 
ful smi'e, and told a midshipman to see that we had breakfast with some of 
the messes. While we were eating it Oid Jones suddenly discovered in one 
of the boatswain’s mates a shipmate, a sailor who had served with him in an 
English seventy-four, years before. There was great rejoicing on the part 
of both, and the petty officer of the Ceynne gave Jones a new blue flannel 
shirt, a pair of trousers, and then, greatest luxury of all, a bottle of rum 
was procured in some mysterious manner, and the two got between a couple 
of the guns, and boused up their jibs in regular ship-shape style. Do all 
that we could Old Jones would not budge until] after dinner, and he had 
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gone aft, and received his regular tot of grog in company with the rest of the 
men. 

By that time Jones was all ready to kiss his ancient shipmate, and to 

swear eternal friendship, although, to tell the truth, I don’t believe that they 
hardly ever spoke to each other on the English ship-of-the-line, unless in 
the same top, or in the same mess. But the fact that they had served ona 
vessel together, years before, was now enough to make them warm friends, 
to swear by each other, and they would have divided all their property had 
there been any occasion for such a sacrifice. 
_ We got Jones in the pinnace after an effort, but three different times he 
attempted to return to the vessel, and hug his old shipmate once more. As 
the painter was cast off, he was obliged to forego his resolution, and then he 
sat down in the stern-sheets of the boat, and shed tears, to think that he 
was obliged to part from the only man he ever loved, and, crying, went to 
sleep, while we worked the pinnace across the bay, with a stiff breeze and 
heavy sea, and ran alongside of the Admittance before Jones could be 
woke up. Then he was so dazed that Mr. Prentice sent him to his bunk, 
while the rest of us unloaded the hides, and I gave an account of the trip to 
the mate. He laughed at our doctoring the child, and intimated that he 
should live long enough to see Lewey and I hanged for murder, if we kept 
on as we had begun. 

“ Tomorrow,” Mr. Prentice said, “ you, Lewey, Jones, and Kanaka Char- 
ley will start in the pinnace to San Leandy, where there is no rum, so you 
will have to come back sober. Mr. Teschemacher is to go with you, and 
will return next day. Now, mind, be on your good behaviour, or you won’t 
have another chance.” 

Just as though Lewey and I were not models of propriety. But I could 
not resist the temptation to tell the mate of the sea-lions, and the fire- 
crackers, and he grinned, and said that we would get our blanked heads 
broken some day, when we least expected it, if we continued our bold 
career. 

The next morning, when all hands were called, 1 was again despatched to 
Senora.Abarono’s ranche for milk, as General M. G. Vallejo was on board, 
and it was necessary to give him a feast, he owning half a million acres of 
land, and fifty thousand head of cattle, so it was reported. He lived near 
the Straits of Carquiness, close to Suisun Bay, Mr. Prentice told me, but, 
as I never visited his homestead, I am uncertain on that subject. At any 
rate he was a very gentiemanly Mexican, and was quite affable to us boys, 
often giving us ‘a silver dollar for pulling him on board the ship and on 
shore. He spoke nice English, and always had a pleasant word for us, or a 
joke at our expense. Lewey found out that he had several pretty daugh- 
ters, or sisters, and wanted to run away, and go and have a peep at them, 
but I discouraged the idea, and he finally abandoned it. The general was 
a frequent visitor when we were in port, and every one liked him. I be- 
lieve that even Captain Peterson took a fancy to the gentleman. Had such 
a man been governor of California he would have made things lively for the 
Americans, as he afterward did, when war was declared. He was fifty years 
in advance of his countrymen in intelligence and enterprise, and yet I do 
not believe that he was appreciated by his Mexican associates. Perhaps it 
was because he saw their defects, and tried to remedy them, an impossibili- 
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ty at that time, when there was no incentive to labor for great reforms, and 
revolutions were the fashion. 

When the pinnace was ready we were coolly informed that we were to 
slaughter a bullock, and bring the quarters on board, the next day, and to 
Old Jones was intrusted the task of bossing the job, because Mr. Prentice 
said he would n’t have “ those blasted boys fooling around an animal that 
was wild and dangerous,” and he made Lewey turn his pockets inside out, 
to see that he was not loaded down with fire-crackers. 

Mr. Teschemacher took his place in the stern-sheets of the boat, and by 
nine o’clock we were ready, and shoved off for San Leandy, directly oppo- 
site Telegraph Hill. As there was no wind we got out our oars, and pulled 
past Goat Island, taking it very leisurely, for there was no need to hurry, as 
the sun was bright and warm. Once or twice Mr. Teschemacher spelled 
Lewey and myself at the oars, as though he wanted a little healthy exercise, 
a proceeding which was not objected to on our part. 

I wonder if the gentleman remembers that trip to San Leandy, near where 
the city of Oakland now stands? Probably not, as he had to make many 
such journeys during his long residence on the coast of California. 

As we had to pull all the way the supercargo varied the trip by talking 
very pleasantly of the manners and customs of the people, and the peculiar 
method they had of getting trusted for goods, and paying when the saints 
were willing, or the rains were abundant. 

There was a narrow, short creek at San Leandy, nearly dry at low water, 
but, as the tide was only half ebb, we were enabled to push our way almost 
to the head of the stream, and there landed the few goods we had on board, 
while Mr. Teschemacher walked to the ranche of Don Vetro, close by, to 
make arrangements for the bullock, and the hundred hides he had agreed 
to deliver whenever we called for them. 

While the supercargo was gone Lewey and I ascended a small hill, to the 
right of the creek, and there found an abundance of strawberries. We 
shouted to Jones and Charley to come and have a feast, but they did not 
seem to care for fruit, and refused. Jones afterward said he was afraid of 
rattlesnakes, but if there had been a bottle of auguardiente on top of that 
-hill he would not have hesitated a moment. All the snakes in California 
would not have frightened him away. However, we saw nothing to startle 
us there, and then we visited a neck of land which was on the left of the 
creek, barren and rocky, and dug up a peck or more of a peculiar vegetable, 
which the sailors called soap-onions, used by them to wash flannels, and for 
that purpose they were far superior to the best of soda-soap, as they would 
make a beautiful lather, even in salt water. They were highly prized by the 
crews of ships, and the poorer class of the population used them when 
they had a family wash, which was not often. 

While we were digging the onions out of the ground, and congratulating 
ourselves on our success in finding so many on that narrow spit of land, we 
heard a peculiar w-h-r-r, but paid no attention to it, until it was repeated ina 
more rapid manner, and then I glanced around, and saw a monstrous snake, 
with raised head, and moving tail, not more than a fathomfrom us. I gave a 

mighty jump, and called to Lewey to retreat as soon as possible. I knew 
from what I had heard that we had encountered our first rattlesnake, and 

hat it was a large one. 
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Lewey dropped knife and tubers, and was by my sideinan instant. There 
we stood, and watched the snake, as it moved head and tail, and darted its 
tongue at us, and flashed its eyes in rage at being disturbed. We knew 
enough to give it a wide berth, yet did not desire to be cheated out of our 
hard labor, for close to the rattler was a large pile of onions, and, if we made 
a movement toward them, the snake would send out a sharp warning that it 
was dangerous to come too nearhim. In spite of our dread of the reptile 
we could not but admire it, as with flashing eyes and quivering tail it wait- 
ed for a demonstration on our part to begin an attack, that it did not seek 
or shun. 

“Let us see if de ugly divil vill stand de fire,” Lewey said, and from the 
lining of his sennet hat produced a dozen of his beloved firecrackers, which 
had escaped the vigilance of Mr. Prentice, by being concealed in a place 
that no one would have thought of looking. 

He lighted a roll of tinder, such as the Mexicans used, and fired the 
string of a cracker, and pitched it under the head of the snake. There was 
an angry hiss, and the rattles were sounded in a loud and threatening man- 
ner, but just then there was an explosion, and a madder or more astonished 
’ reptile never existed. It jumped at least three feet in the air, and, when it 

came down, struck with its fangs at the nearest bit of shrub, and then at 
the smoking fragments of the cracker, and, finding that neither was to his 
liking, came toward us. 

By this time Lewey was so delighted with his experiment that he lighted 
another cracker, and launched it at the snake just as it started in our direc- 
tion. It exploded like the other, near the head, and checked its onward 
career, and it rolled over and over, and must have been burned by the fire, 
for I think it bit itself where it smarted most. 

We did not wait for any more experiments, but picked up some small 

- stones, and hurled them with skillful fury at the snake, and, before it could 
recover from its blind rage, one of the rocks hit it on the head, and knocked 
it over, and before it knew what had happened we had pelted the life out of 
it. The reptile measured six feet in length, and was as large in circumfer- 
ence as a stout man’s arm, below the elbow. 

We gathered up our onions and snake, and left that locality as quickly as 
possible, and when we showed our prize to Jones he remarked, — 

“ Jist like yer two boys. S’pose yer had been bit, and not a drop of rum 
within four miles to save yerlives? Never go near a rattlesnake unless yer 
have at least two bottles of auguardiente in yer shirt bosoms, or pockets. 
They is pizen without rum.” 

Kanaka Charley cut out the rattles, and we found that there were ten of 
them. We gave them to the captain, and I suppose that he has them now 
in his cabinet of curiosities. 

Finding that Mr. Teschemacher did not put in an appearance, and as it 
was near dinner-time, Lewey and I wandered up toward the ranche of Don 
Vetro. Not that we expected an invitation to dine, yet prepared to accept 
in case some one should ask us to partake of frijoles and tortillas. We 
were like the bummers that hang around City Hall about twelve o’clock, 
hoping that some member of a committee will ask them to lunch at the ex- 
pense of the tax-payers. 

We sauntered along toward the adobe house, and saw Senora Vetro, a 
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very handsome woman, and one of the beauties of California before she was 
married, engaged in imparting nourishment to her young child, and without 
the slightest attempt at concealment. Our natural modesty caused us to 
blush, and turn our backs, and wait until the youngster had satisfied his ap- 
petite, but he was a regular little glutton, and it seemed as though he would 
never fill up. We feared from his actions that there would be no dinner 
left for us, for it did not seem possible that a baby could hold so much. 
We were a little hungry, and, perhaps, a trifle impatient, for we could smell 
the cooking of tortillas, and see the Indian cook turning them on the stone 
that answered for a skillet. 

Finding that we did not advance, and stood with our backs toward her, 
an impoliteness that was pardonable under the circumstances, the pretty 
little lady called out, — 

“ Come here, boys. No hay cuidado,” which meant that we need not fear 
her, and we did not, but, confound it, boys do not want to be reminded con- 
tinually of their infancy. 

We advanced sideways, and then the husband came out of the house, a 
good-looking young Mexican, who welcomed us in a hospitable manner, and 
said that our supercargo had gone on horseback to another ranche, so 
would not be back until the next day, and in the mean time his house, and 
everything in it, was at our disposal, a figure of speech which we heard 
with many grains of allowance, as we began to understand California ways 
and customs by that time, and knew that words were cheap, and meant 
nothing, especially when addressed to two not over well-clothed sailor 
boys. 

However, he asked us to dinner, and his pretty little wife laid her sleeping 
child in a hammock, waited on us, made us really welcome, and chatted in 
her musical tones so lively that Lewey was quite charmed, and said that if 
the lady was single and childless, he would be willing to marry her; but 
then Lewey was always thinking of getting married, and falling in love with 
black eyes and hair, and nice voices, just as all boys of his age are continu- 
ally doing. There was one consolation, he forgot the object of his adora- 
tion in less than a week, as a general thing, or as soon as he saw a new 
face, and a pretty smile. He could fall in love, and out, quicker than any 
boy that I ever knew. 

Senora Vetro belonged to a family of handsome women, her maiden name 
being Senorita Martinez. She would have caused a sensation at an opera 
or a ball, in Boston, had she been dressed and drilled in modern fashions. 
She appeared so unconscious of her great beauty was another surprising 
thing, but I don’t think’ that there was a looking-glass in the whole house 
that was as large as my hand. Just imagine a handsome lady living and 
existing without a large, French-plate mirror to pose before eight or ten 
times a day. It seems incredible, yet it is true. 

Her wardrobe was far from extensive. An under garment, a skirt, short 
enough to show the daintiest little feet and ankles, no stockings, but low 
slippers, held in place by the aid of cunning little toes, and without straps 
to keep them on. How she could walk, and glide about, and not be contin- 
ually pulling the slippers on, was a mystery to me, and always has been. 

We told Don Vetro that we had killed a rattlesnake, and he expressed 
great pleasure at the information. He said that they sometimes bit and 
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killed his cattle, and that the point of land where we had dug the soap- 
onions was a noted place for snakes, on account of the rocks. He offered 
to send one of his peons to dig us a bushel of vegetables, but we thought 
that we had enough to last until we returned to San Francisco, from our 
southern trip, although afterward we were very sorry that we did not accept 
his kind offer, as our shipmates raided on our stock, and exhausted it ina 
short time, while seamen in other vessels, who were soon to leave for home, 
wanted a supply to last them during the passage to Boston. With proper 
tools, and no rattlesnakes in sight, we could have dug a cart-load of the 
roots in an hour’s time, so thickly was the ground covered with them. 

In the afternoon the Mexican saddled two horses, and Lewey and I had 
a long gallop, returning in time for supper, but we did not enjoy it, as the 
infant was awake, and California children have terrible appetites, and the 
fair lady did not seem to care for our presence whiie the heir was fed for the 
evening. 

All that night the ducks and geese kept us awake, for the creek was full 
of them. We>-could have killed a hundred with clubs, but we had tired of 
goose diet, and preferred fresh meat, when we could not get salt, as a 
steady regimen, and we knew that if we carried on board a lot of fowl we 
should have to eat them, as no one else would, and that was something we 
desired to avoid if possible. 

The next morning Don Vetro sent his Indians with a bullock. The 
peons cast it very handsomely, and then Jones proposed to instruct us in 
the method of killing and dressing a beef; but he was nota success, for 
the first blow that he struck at the animal’s head, with an axe, missed, and 
nearly brained Kanaka Charley. The native of the Sandwich Islands then 
went on board the boat, and stayed there until the killing was completed. 
He said that he was only a poor kanaka, at twelve dollars a month pay, but 
that the salary was not enough to tempt him to run any unnecessary risks, 
while Lewey and I skulked to the rear of the vaquero, and waited for the 
events which we feared would take place. 

Jones came up to the scratch a second time, with a look of determination 

on his face, and a heavy axe in his hand. He aimed a blow at the brute’s 
head, and, just at that moment, out of sport, I verily believe, one of the In- 
dians allowed his horse to ease a little on the reata, and up on his feet 
came the bullock with a rush and a roar, and his horns caught on the jump- 
er which Jones wore, and the, latter went about five feet in the air, and came 
down all in a heap, swearing to such an extent that even the holy fathers of 
California would not have given him absolution, except at a great price, and 
deep penance. 
' Blast the bloody beast,” said Jones, as he crawled off. “I don’t bother 
with him any more. If I do I shall lose the number of my mess. What in 
thunder did the mate tell me to kill and dress a bullock for? I can handle 
a marline-spike as well as the next man, but an axe bothers me every time. 
I a’n’t no butcher, but a sailor.” 

“ Show us how to kill and dress a bullock, Jones,” I cried, as I laid down 
on the grass, and laughed, while Lewey forgot all of his English he was so 
delighted, and yelled and raved in French and Spanish, with now and then 
an English word thrown in to finish out his sentences in rounding periods, 

“ Yer boys think yer are smart, don’t yer?” growled the old salt. “If I 
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lay my hands on yer necks, yer won’t find anything to laugh at, I can tell 
yer. Stop yer grinning, yer fools, or somebody will get murdered beside the 
bullock.” 

One of the rancheros came to our relief in an expeditious manner. He 
touched his horse, and the bullock was again tumbled to the ground, as 
though struck by lightning, and then, dismounting, and leaving his mustang 
with feet braced, and reata taut, approached, and plunged a long, sharp 
knife in the throat of the poor beast. There was a convulsive movement, a 
rush of blood, and the bullock sighed out its last breath, and was dead. 

The Indian wiped the weapon on the hair of the dead beast, grinned at 
Jones, unfastened the reatas, coiled them on the huge pommels of the sad- 
dles, and, with an “ Adios, marineros,” vaulted into his seat, and the two 
galloped off, leaving us to skin the animal at our leisure. 

This we were enabled to do without much difficulty, for by this time Char- 
ley had recovered from his fears, and Jones had got back some of his usual 
good temper. But we did not mention to the old salt that he had promised 
certain things, and neglected to keep his word. He had charge of the boat, 
and we were respectful to our superior officer, when he was near enough to 
lay hands on us. 

In the course of the forenoon some hides arrived, and we stowed them in 
the pinnace, and the fresh beef on top, and when Mr. Teschemacher ar- 
rived we were all ready to shove off, and cross the bay, with a fine breeza, 
which took us alongside the Admittance before sundown, 

The next day we went after wood in the launch, and came near being 
ship-wrecked, as we touched on some rocks, near the point opposite Goat 
Island. The boat leaked badly, but we got alongside, and dischared cargo, 
and then beached the craft, and the carpenter had to spend a day repairing 
her. Just as we hauled her off the flats, the schooner Julian, a rakish-look-- 
ing craft, and a trader on the coast, arrived. She was an American vessel, 
and had a crew of kanakas. I never saw her receive much cargo, but she 
landed considerable, and where she got it was a mystery. I always sup- 
posed that she was engaged in mild smuggling, and paid but few duties, 
The captain’s greatest desire seemed to be to buy rare furs, and get many 
good, wholesome silver collars. The vessel’s movements were as mysteri- 
ous as her cargo, and you never knew when or where she would turn up on 
the coast. 

After filling all of our water casks, for the dry season had now set in, 
and stored the fore-peak full of wood, enough to last us six months, we got 
under way the 5th of June, at the unnatural hour of five in the morning, for 
a trip to the leeward, by the way of Santa Cruz and Monterey. The tide 
served our purpose, for it was strong ebb. We had an awful time break- 
ing out our anchors from their muddy bed, and all our strength was required 
to gain an inch of chain. But at last we broke ground, and drifted out of 
the bay, with a Captain Hinckley and his wife on board as passengers to 
Monterey. The wind was light al] day, and we fanned past the Seal Rocks, 
where we saw forty or fifty sea-lions asleep in the hot sun, and they hardly 
raised their heads when we braced the yards to catch each flaw, to prevent 
our dropping anchor again. 

About four o’clock we got a fresh breeze from the northeast, and, with 
the wind free, skimmed along the coast, and at daylight were off Santa 
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Cruz, where we dropped anchor in four fathoms of water, and the same 
forenoon the Don Quixote arrived for skins and tallow like ourselves. 

We found four or five hundred hides ready for us, but, worse than all, 
one hundred thousand feet of red-wood boards, which we were informed we 
were required to push through the heavy surf, ship, and land on the high 
bluffs at San Pedro. We could endure the discomforts of carrying off 
hides, but, when it came to lumber, we were mad, and Lewey proposed that 
we should desert, go to San Francisco, seize the schooner Julian, and be- 
come real pirates, in downright earnest. When the French lad had a 
grievance he wanted to become a bloody buccaneer of the Spanish Main. 
He did n’t know where the Main was located, but thought it sounded well, 
and he had read something on the subject in a book that one of the crew 
owned. He said we were bound to be hanged at some time, and we might 
as well end our days in glory as to die rafting off confounded lumber 
through a heavy surf. The temptation to follow the boy’s advice was great, 
but there were so many impediments in the way, we had to give it up, so 
our agent escaped a violent death, for, if we had become pirates, Mr. Mel- 
lus would have suffered more than he made us endure in the cold surf of 
Santa Cruz. 

We landed on the beach at an early hour, and lugged the boards from the 
top of a sand-hill to the shore, then fastened a pair of top-gallant-studding- 
sail halyards to half a dozen planks, while the men on the pinnace pulled 
them through the rollers. The boat was anchored at some distance from 
the beach, and the people in her made a raft of the boards. All the fore- 
noon we were in the water, and when we knocked off we were wet through 
and through, and the most disgusted men on the coast. If curses could 
have consigned Mr. Mellus, to whom we were indebted for all of this hard 
work, to an endless punishment, he would now be suffering in a warm cli- 
mate, for more outrageous labor was never imposed upon men. None of 
the other ships on the coast were asked to do such work, and we were se- 
lected because it was the first voyage of Captain Peterson, as master. Had 
it been his second trip the supercargo would not have dared impose such 
a task upon him and his men, for he would have refused it. 

We got the raft and the hides on board in the course of the day, and 
stowed the lumber between decks, and the next afternoon up anchor, and 
stood over toward Monterey, nearly in company with the Don Quixote. 
The wind was fresh from the northeast, and was the best point of sailing 
for the bark, being free, with the yards well checked in, but we piled on a 
foretop-mast studding-sail, and slid along at the rate of ten knots per hour. 

On this trip I took the wheel for a short time, to relieve Chips, so that he 
could get his supper, and I am happy to state that I steered so well the 
captain uttered an emphatic commendation, for I did not vary half a point 
of the compass either way. But then, the Admittance was just like a yacht 
in minding her helm, if any one could steer her. 

We dropped anchor just ten minutes after the Don Quixote had rounded 
to, but she had nearly half an hour’s start of us, and, as a stern chase is a 
long one, we did very well. The schooner California, Captain Cooper, the 
Mexican admiral, was in port, and would have saluted us on our arrival if 
she had owned powder or guns. As the gallant captain did not possess 
e‘ther he contented himself with hoisting the Mexican flag, and then 
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hauling it down as fast as possible, for fear it would blow to pieces, and he 
did not know when he could get another from the national government, as 
the latter wanted an incoming stream of silver dollars, and no outlet for use- 
less expenditures in its provinces. 

Monterey that evening looked as pleasant as ever. The dogs barked all 
night, as usual, the coyotes howled defiance, as was customary, from the 
hill-tops, and once in a while we could hear the fierce roar of a bear in the 
woods, just back of the presidio, probably grumbling over the remains of a 
dead bullock. 

Usually, when a bear made its appearance near the fort, the soldiers 
sougnt the shelter of their bomb-proofs, or would have done so if they had 
any, but, as they did not, they went into the barrack-room, performing 
no sentry duty until daylight. 1 did not blame them, for it is not pleasant 
to be caught asleep, by a ferocious bear, when guarding an outpost in a 
ravine. 

We renewed our acquaintance with the young ladies of Monterey, and 
they smiled on us as cordially as ever; but trading was not very brisk, and 
we commenced preparations for our leeward trip. The night before we 
weighed anchor the dense forest, on the Point of Pines, was set on fire by 
some drunken indians, and, as the flames raged fiercely, the heavens were 
lighted up for miles in extent. We could almost see well enough to read 
fine print on the deck of the Admittance. It was a sorrowful yet grand 
sight to watch the trees, dry and resinous, flash up, and tumble over, as the 
flames leaped from one to the other, sending out clouds of black smoke, 
which formed fantastic shapes, and then drifted away over the land toward 
the mountains, and were lost to sight. 

The inhabitants of the town, after they had assured themselves that there 
was no revolution, said to each other, — 

“ If God is willing he can stop the conflagration. The holy fathers will 
look after our interests, and see that no harm comes tous. Let us return 
to our beds, and hope that the flames will not work toward our famous city. 
The alcalda will give us timely warning if there is any necessity forit. The 
saints save Mexico, and all its people. Benedicta! Vamous!” and they 
returned to their hard beds, and left the dogs to guard the town, and howl 
worse than ever, while a thousand coyotes, on the mountains and hills, 
thought the fire was got up as a substantial tribute to their goodness and 
worth, and, consequently, snapped and barked until daylight. 

All hands were called about two o’clock in the morning, for it was thought 
we should have to up anchor, and get out of port as fast as possible. The 
wind threatened to change, and blow the sparks and flames toward us. If 
it had there would have been some danger to our sails and rigging, for we 
were not more than two cable’s-lengths from the conflagration, and could 
feel its intense heat as we mustered on deck, and watched the roaring 
flames, and saw them run swiftly along in the rear of the fort, and then fol- 
lowed up the ravine on their way toward the mountains. 

But the wind held steady, and the fire receded, working its way into the 
dark forest, until it seemed to have burned itself out. When all danger was 
apparently passed the men were ordered below, but told to stand by for a 
sudden call. 


While we were in Monterey this trip, the colored steward, a smart fellow, 
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- and a very good cook, paid much attention to a half-breed Mexican woman, 
who had come on board to trade several times, purchasing for cash two or 
three spools of cotton, and a comb, one of the coarse variety, not a fine ar- 
ticle, as some people might think necessary. The steward was captivated 
at the first interview. He laid before her all the best evidences of his culi- 
nary art, and, as the lady was not cabin company, she had a place provided 
for her in the galley, where the doctor talked to her about the delights of 
religion, and asked her if she would not like to be immersed some time, 
when she had faith. He also offered to lend her some hymn books to read 
and study over, and quoted several passages from the Bible, to prove that 
she was in a bad way, in a religious point of view, and needed new light if 
her soul was to be saved. 

As she could not understand a word that he said, nor he comprehend 
what she was driving at, when she asked for another cup of coffee, or more 
bread, instead of Christian consolation, there was not much progress in 
the conversion line, but the steward understood the glances of her eyes, 
even if he did not the Spanish tongue like the cook, for love does not need 
words to make it expressive. All nations can comprehend a pressure of 
the hand, or the meaning of a kiss, so the colored man who presided over 
the welfare of the captain’s table pleaded for love by feeding the object of 
his admiration to the best that the ship contained, having a vague idea that 
to reach a woman’s heart it was necessary to please her palate. 

We are all aware that such a theory is entirely wrong, in the present cen- 
tury, but the steward was not an educated person, and did not know the 
ways of the world as he would had he lived until the present time. 

How the colored man and Mexican woman managed to understand each 
other will never be known. But they made some kind of a bargain to meet 
on the land, and be happy ever after, entirely away from galleys, captains, 
and ship’s duty. One morning, when all hands were called, the steward 
was missing. He had taken four of the red-wood boards, and the deck tub, 
made a raft, and paddled ashore, where he was joined by the woman, it was 
supposed, and they were gone no one knew where, or at what hour he left 
the ship. Every person who had an anchor watch swore that the steward 
had not started while he was on deck, although it was plain he must have 
had help from some one. 

The old man went on shore, and consulted Cook, the pulperia keeper, 
and offered a reward of twenty dollars for the return of the love-sick swain. 
Old Cook smiled, drank a glass of his own grog, to show that he still had 
confidence in it, and would not kill him instantly, as many people wished, 
mounted a horse, and went off toward the mountains. 

In the afternoon he returned, and took another glass of auguardiente, 
winked one eye, had an interview with the old man, and the latter smiled, 
went around town, wearing his famous beaver hat, as he was on visits 
of ceremony, and bid all his acquaintances good-by, announcing his 
intention of sailing the next day for Santa Barbara. 

In the morning there was a commotion on the beach, and Old Cook was 
_ seen, and heard to hail the ship, and ask that a boat be sent on shore. We 
jumped into the pinnace, and pulled to the landing place, and there saw 
the poor steward, bound hand and foot, and incharge of two rancheros, 
who had captured him the night before. It was always supposed that the 
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woman gave him away, and shared in the reward. At any rate she never 
came on board again, and sent no word to her admirer. 

The steward was in a miserable plight, and received hard usage. He 
had made a gallant fight of it, as one of his captors showed a black eye, 
and the other a sharp cut across the cheek, with a knife, ora stick. But 
what could the poor fellow do against two skilled horsemen, armed with 
long reatas, which they could throw with the precision of a rifle ball ? 

We cut the lashings that bound the man, for the steward was a great 
favorite with every one on board, even the captain always having a kind 
word of praise when he produced some wonderful effort of his genius, like 
a potato salad, or a delicious dish of macaroni, with grated cheese. We 
pitied the poor fellow, and tried to encourage him, but he was all broken 
up, and when he thought that the woman he loved had sold him to Cook, 
and his captors, he flattened out, and cried like a child. 

“Vot does you expect from a female?” asked Lewey, the skeptic, who 
had no faith in a woman’s affections, having been crossed in love, he confi, 
dentially informed me, more than a hundred times. “ Dey is vid you today, 
and tomorrow vare is dey?” 

As the steward could not answer the conundrum he made no reply, but 
gave vent to a fresh burst of tears, and, still sobbing, entered the boat, and 
we pulled him on board. 

The old man was on the quarter-deck, and he received the steward with a 
grim smile, and the remark, — 

“Vell, you has made a fool of yourself runnin’ arter mean, scum vimmin. 
Now you goes to vork, and forgets her, like udder peoples does,” and that 
was all he said. The blow was so severe that it shattered some portion of 
the colored man’s brain, but he went to work, and tried to do his duty, yet, 
when we saw him standing in the waist one day, and making up faces at the 
quiet town of Monterey, and at every woman who came on board, we knew 
the iron had entered his soul, and that he still mourned for his dark-skinned 
love, and that his mind was impaired. We hoped that he would pull 
through, as all men generally do, but had to give him up when, one day, he 
plumped down at the feet of Don Pio Pico’s daughter, or relative, the same 
lady who had come out one Sunday, in company with the captain, to see the 
bears, and asked permission to cook for her private eating a delicious 
omelet, and the frightened girl fled to the captain for protection, as she did 
not understand him, or his actions, and his Spanish was faulty. 

After thatthe old man made him take a dose of his favorite remedy, a quart 
of salts, thinking it would have a soothing effect on the fellow’s active brain, 
but, strange to say, salts could not cure love, and the steward continued to 
make up faces, and to laugh in a cold and blood-curdling manner, and then 
there was but one resource left, and that was to shave his head, and draw 
the amorous affection from the heart by the aid of a mustard plaster. The 
steward was secured, Tom was told to go ahead, and shave off the wool, and 
it was done, but the steward resisted firmly, and cried as he saw the kinky 
locks fall to the deck, from whence they were swept up, and pitched over- 
board. 

A long epic might be written on the subject, but, as no one would read 
it, the poets of the country had better let it alone, and prose shall celebrate 
the event. The mustard plaster did not produce the effect that was in- 
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tended. It neither soothed norallayed his impassioned nature, but, at any - 
rate, the steward, after he left Monterey, gradually recovered, and once 
more resumed his cheerfulness, yet became a confirmed woman-hater, and 
never afterward took pride in setting before the softer sex well-made dish- 
es. In fact, one day, at a moment when it seemed as though his brain was 
again unhinged, he said confidentially, — 

“I tells you what it is, Thom, I ’d rudder cook for fifty men than one wo- 
man, They never knows what suits ’em, and is grumblin’ all de time; and 
den dey swallows all de best dings, and nebber say dat dey is good, but al- 
ways wants more, when dey knows dar is no more. I has tried ’em, and I 
would n’t care if I nebber seed another woman on de face of de earth. Dey 
is all alike. Dey eats and dey eats, dey drinks and dey drinks, and den, 
when you fills °em up wid gcod dings, dey turns round, and sells you out, jist 
as likely as not.” 

- Thus does gentle woman sometimes make enemies, when she might se- 
cure friends, simply from her love of favorite dishes, and neglecting to 
thank the donor, like a delicate young lady that accompanies you to the 
theatre, and expects a collation afterward, and feels agrieved if she does not 
get it, and tells her intimate friends that you have a streak of meanness in 
your nature, which she can never forgive or forget. 

We got under way at the same time the Mexican man-of-war schoorer 
California did. Captain Cooper was bound to Santa Barbara to look after 
some illegal ottar hunters, who were cruising up and down the coast in 
small, flat-bottomed boats, and it was necessary that a show of force should 
be made to frighten them off their usual haunts. What the California, 
with her crew of four kanakas, could do toward men that were unerring 
shots with rifles, was not stated, and the admiral never made a formal re- 
port on the subject. He was ordered to go, so he took on board fifty 
pounds of cheque, a bushel of frijoles, and made sail, and, as he passed un- 
der our stern, said, — 

“J will bet a pound of tobacco I am at Santa Barbara before you, in spite 
of your fast ship.” 

“ All right,” replied Captain Peterson, with a laugh, at the audacity of the 
proposition, “I ’ll take the bet,” and, with a wave of their hands, the cap- 
tains parted, and the California drifted toward the Point of Pines, and, 
when we stood out of the harbor, her boat was in the water, towing her 
away from the sunken rocks, so that she could get an offing before night set 
in. However, as soon as the danger was passed, the crew complained of 
being fatigued, and the admiral anchored, and let them have a refreshing 
sleep, so that they could be all ready for a good day’s work on the morrow. 
Then the commander went on shore, and passed the night with his wife, an 
act of courtesy that all loving spouses will appreciate. But Captain Coop- 
er always was a gallant man, and a great admirer of the fair sex, and never 
told his wife to “ shut up her head,” if she asked him in Spanish to trans- 
late his irritable English, when he was in a psssion, because his pay was 
not forthcoming when over due, something that happened quite often. 

We had light winds all the way down the coast. We passed the high 
lands of St. Louis Obispo, but continued on around Point Conception, 
where we found the weather quite pleasant, instead of being stormy, and 
blowing a gale, as is usual, and on the 17th of June dropped anchor in nine 
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fathoms of water, opposite Ranche Refugio, an open roadstead, and about 
twenty miles to the northerd of Santa Barbara. We were just opposite a 
ravine, and in the distance we could see, through the green trees, the walls 
of an adobe house, and on this spot resided two of the handsomest young 
ladies of California, sisters, and not more than sixteen and eighteen years 
of age. I have good cause to remember those ladies, for they were as affa- 
ble and agreeable to Lewey and myself as though we had been gentlemen 
of high degree, and worth fifty thousaad head of cattle. They were not en- 
tirely pure-blooded Spanish doneellitas, but were none the less beautiful, 
with their transparent skins, glorious dark eyes, and long, luxuriant black 
hair. 

The first Sunday we were there the captain ordered us boys to man his 
quarter-boat, and the mate intimated that we had better dress in our best 
costumes, and wear shoes and stockings, as we were to remain on shore till 
sundown, and we might get a glimpse of the lady residents. We followed 
his advice, but put our clean white stockings and shoes in the bosoms of our 
shirts, so that we could keep them dry while we were getting through the 
surf, which run very heavy on the beach. 

At ten o’clock we pulled on shore, the captain looking radiant and beau- 
tiful in his blue short jacket, white trousers, and beaver hat, the admiration 
of all the ladies on the coast who were fortunate enough to see it. When- 
ever the old man put on that hat Lewey had a strangling paroxysm, and it 
seemed as though he would cough the eyes out of his head. When I re- 
monstrated with him he would answer in French and bad English, — 

“Good Heaven, how skall I help it? If you had a particle of humor in 
your composition you vould strangle as bad as I, for dar is nothin’ in dis 
vorld, or the vorld to come, dat looks so comical as dat hat.” 

But I knew better than to laugh: I wanted a day on shore, and a chance 
to see the beautiful young ladies i had learned so much about, and if I 
smiled how did I know but that my liberty would be curtailed ? 

We passed through the surf without a ducking, and then hauled the boat 
high up on the beach, and, when we had concluded our labors, the captain 
said, — 

“TI am going up to de ranche, and if you dink dat you can behaves yer- 
selves like young gentlemen you can go also. If you dun’t dink so you 
stays here.” 

There was a unanimous response that we always tried to reflect honor on 
the ship, and we should regret to our dying day if we did anything that 
would disgrace our good names, or the vessel to which we had the happiness 
to belong. 

“ You is too confounded villin’,” the old man said, with a suspicious look 
in his eyes. “ You is altogether too humble to be sincere. Have you any 
of dem blasted fire-crackers in your pockets ?” 

“ Oh, no, sir,” was the unanimous response, and the innocent look of 
childhood. 

“ And you von’t break up de cock-fights, if dey has any ?” was asked. 

“ No, indeed, sir,” from Lewey. “Ve should like to see ’em. It is very 
noble sport — to de Mexicans.” 

“Vell, you mark my vords, if dar is any foolin’ today you goes no more 
on shore of a Sunday,” the captain said. 
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“ Not even to pull the quarter-boat to the beach?” I asked, for I had 
heard the same threats before, and was not appalled at them. 

“‘ Never you mind,” was the answer. “You behaves yerselves,” and the 
old man walked toward the first house, the one that we could see at the up- 
per end of the ravine, while we rolled down the legs of our trousers, wiped 
the sand from our feet, and put on our stockings and shoes, but neither felt 
nice, we had been so long accustomed to going barefooted. 

We strolled leisurely toward the house, and, as we approached through 
groves of fruit-trees, and grape-vines, heard the twanging of a guitar, and a 
sweet, musical voice, singing a popular Mexican ballad. I can only remem- 
ber two lines, but it was all about love, as a handsome girl’s songs should 
be, and the words ran thus :— 


“No me acuerdo, no me acuerdo, 
Dulce amante, dulce amante.” 


Or, to translate into English, although it sounds tame and spiritless as 
compared to the musical tongue of Spain : — 


“T do not remember, I do not remember, 
Sweet lover, sweet lover.” 


We waited until the song was concluded, and then looked in the open 
door, and saw the captain smoking a cigar, seated on a chair formed of 
builocks’ hide, and deer horns, making efforts to talk Spanish, and be 
agreeable to a gentleman whom | supposed to be the father of the two pret- 
ty sisters, while in a corner was a wandering Figaro, twanging a guitar, play- 
ing waltzes, or sacred music, just as the fancy possessed him, for one was 
as good as the other on Sundays, when the people attended mass in the 
morning, and cock and bull fights in the afternoon, with horse-racing thrown 
in to occupy the leisure hours, if there should be any. 

The young ladies nodded and smiled at us boys, and one of them called 
an Indian girl, and told her to go and pick some fruit, and bring it to the 
house. Then Figaro struck up a lively waltz, and the ladies revolved to the 
music, but they did not take one another as partners, or put their arms 
around each other’s waists, as I should like to have done. 

“Thom,” said the captain, in a burst of good humor, that almost made 
my head swim, for men don’t like to see another person enjoying himself 
when there is a handsome partner, and waltzing, “ you ask von of de young 
girls to dance, and perhaps she vill.” 

“Tam afraid that she will refuse, sir,” I answered, but I longed for a 
chance to waltz with one of the ladies. 

“Vell, you can ask her, can’t you?” was the response, and from his 
words I took courage, and, hat in hand, proffered my request. 

The young lady looked a little surprised to think that a common sailor 
boy could waltz, but she nodded consent, and, with a smile, and a blush, 
allowed me to put an arm around a waist that was exquisite in its propor- 
tions, and had never been confined by corset or tight dresses. 

I was timid, and did not encircle her form as a bold, bad man would have 
done, and, when she saw that such was the case, she simply said, — 
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“ Mas fuerte, muchacho,” just as the girl in Monterey had requested me 
to do, and as the young ladies in civilized countries desire. That is, she 
wanted me to hold her so that she would not feel as though she were slip- 
ping out of my arms at every revolution of our feet. 

“ Vell, of all de cheek dat I ebber seed,” Lewey muttered, disgusted to 
think that he had been left out inthe cold, but the other sister, the elder 
one, held out her hand, and nodded to the French boy, and he sprang 
toward her like a hungry coyote on a lamb. 

Lewey was never noted for my retiring modesty, as far as the opposite 
sex was concerned. He had much of the élan of the French soldier, and 
did not think that diffidence paid. 

Ah, I shall never forget that waltz, the first that I had enjoyed with a real 
lady for many months. Although my partner was not older than myself, 
yet she was more of a woman than | was a man, and I could see she was 
condescending, in her own estimation, in dancing with me, and that a per- 
son twice my age could have taken her from me by merely snapping his fin- 
gers, a thought that is gall and wormwood to a boy of ambitious ideas. 

The waltz was a dreamy one, and three old ladies who sat in a corner 
of the house, looking on, clapped their hands at stated periods, as encour- 
agement, and marks of approval of the dance. My partner's form was like 
a willow, stately, but pliant, and every movement was graceful, from the 
pose of her head, to the movement of her little, twinkling, naked feet, with 
the toes thrust into slippers without sides or heels. 

Round we went until I felt my head all in a whirl, for there was no re- 
versing in those primitive days. The waltz was like a tread-mill, you had 
to swing around until you were tired, or dizzy, and then stop, or.else go on, 
and tumble to the floor. 

When we did pause I had the prgud consciousness of knowing that I had 
pleased my partner, and myself, at the same time. She told her sister that 
she had had a lovely dance, and the sister responded in the same gushing 
manner, but there was no more waltzing for us in the house, on that day. 
The ladies had shown their good nature and >oliteness to us, and did not 
think it worth while to continue to be agreeable, especially as there was 
not even the chance for a coquettish glance, or a fan flirtation, so dear to the 
heart of a Mexican belle. 

The fruit was brought in, and we were all invited to partake. I did n’t 
think the apples and pears would compare with those of New Engiand, but 
the grapes were nice, and there was an abundant supply. As soon as the 
collation was finished, we thought we were not wanted at the ranche any lon- 
ger, for we were not men of importance, so Lewey and I strolled away to 
another house, and again heard the thumbing of a guitar, and, entering a 
plain adobe residence, found half a dozen girls, who were enjoying them- 
selves laughing and dancing. They were several grades lower in social po- 
sition than the senoritas we had just left, but, to our eyes, they were nearly 
as beautiful, although their skins were not quite as fair, and their long, 
black hair a trifle coarser, but their eyes were as brilliant and flashing, and 
more inviting and free, for they could coax and repel at a glance, and just 
the kind of femates to attract a boy’s fancy, and flatter their vanity by being 
noticed. 

The girls welcomed us with clapping of hands, and, when they learned 
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that we could waltz, there was a generous competition to see who should 
have us as partners. There were two sisters, Engracia and Anita, the lat- 
ter only fourteen years of age, and the former a trifle over sixteen. I se- 
cured Anita, and had no reason to regret my choice. Even to this day I 
lean back in my chair, and, with a cigar between my lips, think of her 
handsome face and sparkling eyes, for in later years I was very friendly 
with her, as Lewey was with her sister, and there never existed a more af- 
fectionate or loving nature than the dark-eyed girl of Ranche Refugio. She 
was poor, but wealthy in all the good qualities that make a woman blessed. 
Her fate was a tragic one, but I hope that she found peace and rest in heav- 
en, where I am sure she is. I brush the mist from my eyes as I write this, 
and proceed with my yarn, for I dare not dwell on a retrospection of the 
past, and, although years have glided by, there are some things which can- 
not be forgotten by a reflecting and sensitive man. 

We had a gay afternoon in company with those half a dozen girls, and, 
when Anita proposed that we should go to the vineyard near at hand, and 
pick some grapes, I did not decline the invitation, and, after we had eaten 
cluster after cluster, we sat down beneath the shade of an apple-tree, and 
talked for a long time, and then the conversation drifted toward faith and 
love. Perhaps she was experimenting with the affections of a boy, and co- 
quetting to keep her hand in, and, may be, she was sincere, but she asked, 
as she looked in my face, with all the witchery of her big black eyes, — 

“ What is your religious belief?” 

“ That I love you,” I answered. 

“ Are you a good Catholic?” she continued, with a little pout of disbe- 
lief in my assertion. 

“That depends upon yourself. To secure your love I would be any- 
thing.” . 

I was getting along very fast, and, like herself, did not mean more than 
half that I said. The captain would have sputtered had he but seen us that 
afternoon, and he might have said “ Scum,” but he did not come near, and 
so we enjoyed ourselves. 

“ Would you go to confession? Would you tell the good fathers all your 
sins?” 

“I could only confess my love to you, and I should have no sins if you re- 
turned that love.” 

“But you are merely a boy. You can know nothing of love,” she laughed, 
and threw back her black hair, so that she could steal a look at my face, 
and see how much of an impression she was making on my susceptible 
heart. 

“ Then you shall teach me as a boy, and when I am a man I will not for- 
get your lessons,” I said, in all earnestness, and quite sincere, for her eyes 
were making serious work with my heart. 

“ When you are a man you will forget Anita, and her home. Sailors are 
not constant. If you were a great captain you would not lower your eyes to 
me, but look up to some rich senorita, who has money, and cattle, and land, 
and I have none.” 

“ Would Anita trust me if I was a captain?” Iasked. “She is a Mexi- 
can, and the people of this country do not look with favor upon the gringos.” 

“ Why should we not like the gringos? They are educated, and know 
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how to read and write, and I can do neither. Your skin is white, and mine 
is dark. You would not be proud of a wife whose feet have never known 
stockings or shoes, and whose face is like the nights in the wet season.” 

She laid her bare, beautifully moulded arm against my neck, and suffered 
it to remain there for a minute,and then motioned for me to roll up the 
sleeve of my shirt, and, when | did not obey, perfurmed that duty herseli, 
with a blush and a smile, as though we were lovers of months standing. 

“ You see,” she said, as she again contrasted the color of our skins, “ you 
are white, and Iam dark. If I was like you perhaps you would love me 
when you become a man.” 

“ There is no need of my waiting so long. I love you now, Anita.” 

“Do you truly?” she asked. “You have known me but a few hours,” 
and the girl laughed, 

** But those few hours have worked wonders by the aid of your dark eyes. 
Will you grant me one little kiss, Anita, to show that you will not forget 
me?” 

“ Yes,” she whispered, “if you will give me something in return.” 

“ Willingly. What shall I bestow upon you, dear? Anything that I own 
shall be yours, if you desire it. Name what you want most.” 

“ Listen to me,” the little woman said, in an eager tone. “ There is not 
a girl at the ranche who owns white stockings. You have a pair on your 
feet. Will you give them to me for a kiss ?” . 

“ Yes, and a dozen other pairs if I had them. But they are too large for 
your little feet,” as I measured them with my eyes, and thought how small 
and shapely they were. 

“TI could take them in at the toes,” was the confident answer. “ All the 
girls will envy me when I appear at the fandangos with white stockings on.” 
“ But all the men will want to dance with you,” I said, a little ruefully. 

“Yes, I should hope they would, but, while dancing with the men, I 
shall think of you all the time, and wish that you were with me,” she an- 
swered. 

My stockings came off with a run, and Anita soon had them on her feet, 
but she declined all assistance on my part in helping her to a perfect fit, 
even if she was a little awkward at the business. 

The little child gave me not one kiss but a dozen, and then swore that 
she would always remember me, and think of me day and night, while I was 
on the coast, and just at that moment I heard the harsh tones of the cap- 
tain’s voice. He was asking where his boys were, as it was sundown, and he 
wanted to go on board. 

I snatched a last sweet kiss from Anita’s red lips, thrust a couple of 
silver dollars in her hand, and dashed through the vineyard to the boat, 
where Lewey was already waiting. As I met him, and glanced at his feet, 
I saw that he was without stockings as well as myself. 

“ You bad boy,” I said, “ you have again made some girl a present of a 
pair of stockings.” 

The French lad blushed, and then pointed to my naked feet. 

“ Did you give them to Anita?” he asked. 

“Yes; and you?” 

“To Engracia. She coaxed so hard, and gave me a kiss for dem. No 
Frenchman resist dat. But here comes Peter. No vord to him.” 
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The captain came down to the boat quite leisurely, and seemed surprised 
to see us, as Tom and Davy were following in his wake. 

“ Vare you been?” the old man asked, as he ranged alongside. 

“ Waiting here, sir, for some time.” 

“ Dat is right. Keep avay from de girls dat is not of de nice kind. To- 
day you have been good boys, and I lets you go on shore some more ven de 
Sundays come. Now shove off.” 

We pulled through the surf, and went on board, but supper was not of 
much account, as we were full of grapes and thoughts of Anita and Engra- 
cia. Lewey and I compared the beauty of the girls, and talked of their 
goodness for some days, and then had other favorites to occupy our minds 

for a few weeks. 

Two days afterward we got under way, at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
with a stiff breeze from the northeast, and raced with Mr. Mellus to Santa 
Barbara, he riding a spirited mustang, which he had obtained at Ranche 
Refugio. His road was near the sea-coast, and we could see him spurring 
his steed as he dashed along, but when we had fairly entered the wide ca- 
nal, the wind died away while we were within a mile of the point north of 
the port, and Santa Rosa Island was just forward of ovr starboard beam. 
There we lay all night, drifting about, and sickened by the terrible coal-tar 
smell that surrounded us, and which seemed to bubble up in ali directions, 
and left greasy streaks on the water. 

Just at daylight we got a breeze, and run in, and anchored inside the vast 
kelp field that was always to be found in the open roadstead of Santa Bar- 
bara, and may exist to this day for all that I know to the contrary, and 
there ottars were quite often seen, sporting on the surface of the water, and 
in the kelp, a prize for the hunters who drifted up and down the coast, and 
laughed at the Mexican authorities. and refused to pay a tax for the sake 
of killing game. But I must reserve all accounts ot Santa Barbara until 
the next chapter. 


THE OUTCAST. 


BY FRANKLIN E. DENTON. 


WEARY outcast fell asleep 
One midnight on the wintry earth: 
Her slumbers were so sweetly deep, 
She heeded not the morrow’s birth. 


The selfish crowds went jostling by, 
And coldly sneered at her who slept; 
But God felt sorry in the sky, 
And all his shining angels wept. 


Cuarpon, Onto, Serr. 25, 1883. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘* My poverty, but not my will, consents.” 
— Romeo and Fuliet. 


E were seven that eventful summer, 
seven women ; all, with the exception 
of Marion, over twenty years of age, all tol- 
erably good looking, and, most wonderful to 
relate, had dwelt together for a period of 
thirty days without one serious quarrel. 
Truth compels me to state, this being a 
true tale, and I a conscientious chronicler, 
that there had been a few slight misunder- 
standings. 

Marion, the youngest of our party, insist- 
ed upon her youthful prerogatives with a 
school-girl’s tiresomeness. 

“She would not sit still a whole hour and 
shell peas, and beat the egys for Gretchen’s 
cake,” she would declare, after swallowing 
a goodly portion of the delicious breakfast, 
and storing away, with unblushing selfish- 
ness, a large stock of dainties in her lunch- 
basket. “Let the older girls do the work. 
She was n’t an old maid yet, thank good- 
ness! Dvrothy did nt mind making ‘beds, 
or sweeping rooms, on a glorious summer 
morning ; let her do it, if she liked.” 

Now we could have stood doing Marion’s 
share af the work, and her sister Dorothy, 
dear, patient soul, would willingly have 
taken many more burdens on her slender 
shoulders, but it is not pleasant wheu one 
has left that charming spot 


“ Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet,’ 


some years behind, to be continually re- 
minded of the fact by achit barely turned 
eighteen. 

I, and a few of the younger and more 
spirited ones of our party, gave Marion 
many pieces of our minds, but | am ashamed 
to state thai, in spite of the fact of our Bos- 
ton origin, she did not seem to Geveiop any 
great inteliectual growth in consequence. 

Marion was pretty, stupid, and selfish, and 
as such we will leave her, and pass on to 
the more conspicuous of our dramatis per- 

sone. 

First and shining light, our beauty and 
our p ide, Dulcea Matrshmond. Howcan I 
describe one who always seemed to baffle 
description? As weil attempt to paint a 

lily, with an idea of adding to its beauty, as 
to imagine that mere language could depict 
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pleasant smile, Dorothy, is small, dark- 


the tender charm of her face and man- 
ner. 

I only know that there was a swaying 
grace in every movement of her tall exqui- 
sitely formed figure, that her golden hair 
clustered in curls above her broad, low 
brow, and that her eyes were changeable 
and wonderful in their beauty. I have seen 
them as dark as night, when roused to in- 
dignation by some of Marion’s imperti- 
nences, almost violet when one sat down 
with her beneath the trees on a calm sum- 
mer afternoon, as I often did, while we 
worked Kensington together, and once, 
when I caught her with an open letter in 
hand, they wore the green, sullen light of 
the white-capped waves, dashing out their 
lives against the rocks, only half a mile 
from our cottage. 

There was a dull despair in her glance 
that frightened one. To my eager question- 
ing she only said,— 

* Not today, Bess, I don’t feel in a confi- 
dential mood just at present. Of course it 
’s about this letter, and it was written by 
the very most odious person in the world.” 

*“ How nice,” I cried. “I donot like de- 
grees of goodness and wickedness, for I 
must either love or hate. Now I have met 
sO many mean people, with one or twog 
qualities to put in just as you hav 
made up your mind to thoroughly despise 
them, that an out-and-out odious person 
would be a revelation. I should like to 
meet her, for of course it is a woman.” 

“There you are mistaken,” said Dulcea, 
“for no woman could make me hate, hate, 
hate as I do him!” 

The soft lights had faded from her eyes, 
and the green coloring flashed vividly from 
beneath their white, uplifted lids. 

I looked at her in sudden fear, as well as 
surprise, and put my arms around her ina 
mute appeal for confidence. 

She unclasped them ever so gently. 

“ Not now, Beth, I cannot tell you today. 
Some time, when it is inevitable, perhaps. 
But here comes poor Dorothy with her sew- 
ing. Marion’s dress, of course. What a 
lump of selfishness that girl is! I mean to 
leave you now, and run to the house.” 

This of course was a polite way of sayin 
that she wanted to get rid of me, but i did 
not mind it from Dulcea. She could do 
with me as she pleased. 

Dorothy sat down beside me with her 
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haired, and has shy brown eyes, and a tim- 
id, slightly self-conscious manner. 

She had had her romance years ago, so 
pitiless gossip told her little world. Her 
lover left her because he was poor, and had 
Stayed away because he found comfort and 
worldly advancement in the smiles of a 
younger and richer woman. Dorothy had 
never loved but once. You could have told 
that by the faithful, clear light of those 
brown eyes, and, with such few women who 
put all their trust in one man’s keeping, life 
must necessarily go hard. 

She never talked over her affairs with 
v4 of us. Only from her sister Marion’s 
silly chatter could we guess at the heroism 
of that quiet life. 

Marion found a large, warm shelter in 
her sister’s heart, and she did not hesitate 
to take possession, and tax Dorothy’s vital- 
ity and sisterly love to the utmost, with her 
a | demands and senseless wants. 

e girls noticed that Dorothy was the 
one who wore made-over dresses, unlaun- 
dried thin goods, always with a grace of 
their own, in spite of cheap material and 
lack of trimming, and that Marion affected 
the expensive, school-girl attire of thin, 
crisp lawns, gossamer white suits, and the 

ale-tinted, elaborately embroidered cam- 
rics which the girl of the period delights 
in. 

Dorothy and I taught school in the same 
building in Boston, and of course in our 
plans for our vacation Dorothy included 
her sister Marion. 

When the project of a summer by the sea 
was first mentioned, away from the haunts 
of men (as we met very few men that last 
clause was almost unnecessary, but I thought 
that it sounded well), I exclaimed, after a 
moment’s thought, — 

“Well, girls, if you won't shirk your 
share of the work, I am sure my cousin 
Margaret will take us. She has a lovely 
place. Her husband is a nonentity; goes 
off on business for two or three months at a 

- time, you know, and we can have everythirg 


our own way. But I shall take Lady Dul- | 1 


cea with us. I have noted of late that ‘her 
cheek is pale and thinner than should be 
for one so young.’ She needs sea air, and, 
if we can make the article cheap enough, 
she ‘ll take it.” 

Marion curled up her nose at this, and 
declared she hated Dulcea Marshmond, 
with her superior airs. 

* And I do hope, Dorothy,” she went on, 
“that there won’t be a whole host of com- 
mon people there. I do long for some 
society.” 

“ Oh,” laughed I, “then our ideas are di- 
ametrically opposed, my dear Marion, for I 
intend to escape from society. I am aware 
that it is a fiction that we have any, but I 


like to imagine that Herr Professor, with 
his spectacles and bushy hair, and my poor 
cousin Jack, constitute ‘ the Voice.’” 

Dorothy laughed, — 

“ Well, find your ‘lodge in some yast 
wilderness,’ Bess, and Marion and I wiil 
follow.” 

Upon inquiry I discovered that my cous- 
in, Gretchen Salsbury, was not alone, as 
two of her husband's sisters, very fine 
young ladies from New York, were spend- 
ing the summer with her. “but,” she 
wrote, “if we would take things as we 
found them, and wait upon ourselves, we 
could come.” 

So, with Dulcea added to our party, we 
started one fair June day, and had lived 
our pretty pastoral for four weeks without 
encountering even a single sorrow large 
enough to cast a shadow across our sun- 
shine. 

All discord came into paradise with the 
advent of man. Sv it proved now, when we 
were in the midst of our Arcadian idyl. 

Dulcea Marshmond’s confidence was a 
difficult thing to win, as all of us girls had 
found out to our own discomiiture. Six 
days passed after the arrival of that letter, 
and it was followed by two more, addressed 
in the same crabbed handwriting, ere she 
deigned to open her heart to me. Even 
then I fear, as she had before hinted, that it 
was because it was inevitable. 

I had just settled myself for a long sum- 
mer’s nap, when the door opened softly, and 
Dulcea’s head was thrust cautiously ia. 

“ Beth, are you alone?” 

“A self-evident fact,” I laughed. “ No- 
body is under the bed, and I have n’t even 
a skeleton in the closet.” 

She did not smile at my stale wit, as I 
had expected. Instead, I detected tears in 
her dark eyes, and another fateful letter in 
her hand. 

“It is all up with me, Beth,” she sobbed. 
“ My vacation is over.” 

I pulled her down beside me, and settled 
her head on the most comfortable of pil- 
ows. 

“ Now, Dulcy, for your confidence, and 
remember the exceptional woman is before 
you, one who can keep a secret, if she can 
only find some one wise enough to intrust 
her with one.” 

“It is a very open secret,” she smiled 
through her tears. “All the women in the 
house will know it before night. My dé¢e 
noir is coming on the evening train.” 

I was dying of curiosity, but 1 had the 
sense to keep quiet, and wait perry 

“Tt all began a year ago,” said Dulcea, 
with a far-away look in hersadeyes. “ You 
know something of the hardtimes we have 
had since father’s death, but you, or any one 
else never guessed the half. It was pover 


we 
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ty, hard, grinding poverty, and, if old Mr. 
Jessup had n’t used his influence to get me 
a position in our school, God knows what 
we should have done.” 

She paused to compose berself, and then 
went on more rapidly. 

“You know, Beth, that our salaries are 
not princely, but mine did wonders for us, 
until mother grew sick. After that the rent 
was unpaigi for months, and our bills at the 
grocers and butchers haunted my dreams. 
Our landlord proved merciful, and, of 
course, I meant to pay him every cent, but 
somehow medicines, doctor’s bills, and little 
necessary luxuries for mother took all my 
earnings, and this spring found us with not 
a penny ahead in the world, with mother 
still weak, and the children wanting every- 
thing. I saw a long vacation before me, 
with only a few orders in decorative work 
and embroidery between us and actual 
want.” 

“And was your landlord aggressive?” 
asked I, with intense interest. 

“ Aggressive? I should think so!” ex- 
claimed Dulcea, sitting upright, and clinch- 
ing her small hands. “He was insolent, 
intolerable! Why, he actually dared to 
propose to me, to me who had never been 
more than civil to him!” 

Here she burst into a passion of tears, 
and it was many moments before she spoke 
again. 

“T hated him, and I told mother so, and 
she, poor soul, didn’t urge me, but I saw 
tears falling down her thin cheeks, upon the 
fine shirts she was making for an uptown 
establishment. The sight of that work and 


the tears was too muchfor me. I ran up- 


stairs, and, without daring to think, wrote 
Mr. Jessop a note actually accepting him. 
I don’t dare even to think of the odious at- 
tentions which followed. I ran away from 
them and him, and have spent a month in 
heaven, but it is all over now. He is com- 
ing this very night. O Beth, there are 
chains on my wrists, and they are weighing 
me down, down! I feel so abased, so like 
the miserable, paid-for slave I am, for I 
have dragged my honor in the dust until I 
am a fit mate for him.” 

I had no words to comfort her, and I 
knew that arguments would prove futile. 
Self-sacrifice is a necessity with some na- 
tures, and Dulcea lived only for those she 
loved. Her Moloch demanded more than 


life itself of her, but, because the sacrifice 
called for her heart’s blood, she would the 
more readily pay the price. 


CHAPTER II, 


**We do not count a man’s years until he has nothing 
else to count.” — £ merson. 


That evening, at early tea, there was an 
unusual interest manifested among the la- 
dies of our party. 

The Misses Salsbury had donned their 
most becoming of Parisian toilettes ; Cousin 
Margaret, or Gretchen, as I always called 
her, looked matronly, even handsome, in 
her elaborately jetted black robe, and Mari- 
on — well, for once I will be fair, and con- 
fess that Marion, in the whitest of ruffled 
dresses, with flying ribbons of blue satin, 
looked as lovely as youth and a vast amount 
of animal spirits could make her. 

Dulcea alone, pale as a spirit, and with a 
classical simplicity of drapery, appeared un- 
conscious, and even indifferent, as to the 
effect she might produce. 

Why are some women so lovely that a 
hair-dresser’s or dressmaker’s art can add 
nothing to their beauty? No trained, cun- 
ning nand could have improved the artistic 
effect of the loose golden coil falling low 
upon Dulcea’s fair neck, and a country 
dressmaker might easily have designed her 
simplest of plain white robes. 

Dulcea had thought best to announce to 
our party the expected arrival, and Marion’s 
memory had proven retentive enough for 
once to answer all the curious questions 
which fo'lowed in quick succession from 
eager feminine lips. ; 

Ignorant of Dulcea’s engagement, she 
fired her listeners’ imagination with stories 
of Mr. Jessup’s fabulous wealth, cultivation 
(by the way, why are rich men always cred- 
ited with so many qualities of which they 
are innocent?) and general unattainable- 
ness. 

Each woman’s ambition was roused, and 
I whispered to Dulcea that, through the 
magic of Marion’s tongue, her golden calf 
was fast assuming the proportions of a 
lion. 

The evening train brought Mr. Jessup, a 
short, fussy little man, very bald, and very 
breathless as he walked up the path toward 
our cottage, and scanned through his glass- 
es the rather formidable array ofrfemales on 
the veranda. 

His eye caught sight of Dulcea immedi- 
ately, and he stepped forward with an elas- 
ticity surprising in one of his years. 

Dulcea’s icy greeting cooled his ardor 
somewhat, and the flush of pleasure on his 
cheek deepened to a dark, angry red as he 
turned in acknowledgment of her intro- 
duction to me. 

According to an agreement made between 
Dulcea and me, I remained by her side ail 
that evening, greatly to Mr. Jessup’s secret 


disgust, I am sure. 
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Notwithstanding, Mr. Jessup appeared at 
breakfast the next morning in the best of 
humors. 

Dulcea came down late. Her eyes look- 
ed as though she had passed a sleepless 
night. Heavy lidded caskets, they held the 
jewels of her soul, and drooped so persist- 
ently during the meal that only 1 guessed 
at the tears threatening every moment to 
overwhelm her. 

Mr. grrene. however, did not suffer for 
lack of attention. The Misses Salsbury 
and Marion hovered about him persistently, 
anticipated his wants, and dosed him with 
enough flattery to last an ordinary man a 
lifetime. 

But our hero was evidently used to this 
adulation, and liked it. During the next 
few days he beamed with gratified vanity, 
delighted in his power of conferring favors, 
and seemed to fairly swell with a sense of 
his own importance. 

He did not by any means confine his at- 
tentions to Dulcea. As he threw his small 
gifts around, —a box of don-bons to Mari- 
on, a bouquet to the elder Miss Salisbury, 
who was sentimentai, or a newly-cut maga- 
zine to her sister, who was literary, — he re- 
minded me of nothing so strongly as a 
highly inflated balloon, rising above the 
common earth with a sense of its superior 
buoyancy, and throwing out ballast, that by 
this means it might mount higher to the 
heaven of its desires. The many small fa- 
vors Mr. Jessup cast about him so prodi- 
gaily, cost him little, and they served to 
raise him many degrees in the estimation of 
those whose guod opinion he valued. 

“Such an unselfish, generous man,” the 
elder Miss Salsbury exclaimed, with a sen- 
timental sigh, and self-conscious simper. 
“When he chose a wife how happy that 
fortunate woman would be.” 

“He has fine taste in literary matters,” 
added her sister, turning the pages of her 
magazine, and frowning in her attempt to 
master one of its most profound articles. 

Ah, Cupid is a hard master when he 
places such an uncongenial task before a 
shallow mind on a hot August day. 

Marion, with ner mouth full of chocolate- 
creams (Marion delights in chocolates), 
came down the stairs, swinging her large 
garden hat by its ribbons. She walked to 
the gate, and then came running back. 

Marion was the Sister Anne of our party, 
and always announced the few people who 
took the trouble to call upon us. 

“Girls, guess who is coming? Dulcea 
walked to the village this morning, and she 
has actually brought back a beau. He is 
ever so handsome, and so distingué /” 

The appearance of two figures at the gate 
put an end to her rhapsody. 

_ There stood Dulcea, with the brightness 


of the summer morning upon her, her 
cheek flushed with something beside exer. 
cise, and a happy smile dimpling her pretty 
mouth. 

Her companion, a gentleman of about 
thirty, opened the gate for her, and looked 
curiously toward the veranda where we 
were grouped. 

His face was handsome, with an expres- 
sion of belief in this world’s happiness, and 
was pleasant to look upon, but the keen, 
restless glance of his blue eyes, the defiant, 
haughty curve of his beardless lip, and the 
dilated nustril would have warned an acute 
observer to Leware of crossing lis path. 

A woman’s will would need be strong to 
withstand the obstinacy of his purpose if 
once he had decided to enter the fray, and 
cross swords with her. 

Did any guardian spirit whisper of dan- 
ger to Duicea, as he bent, and spoke a few 
words of farewell ere he left her? 

Perhaps so, for she avoided his glance, 
turned rather abruptly away, and her cheek 
wore the pallor of death as she hurried past 
our little group, and sought the refuge of 
her room. 

The next few days were so eventful that 
they passed rapidly away. I grew curious 
about this Mr. Gerald Lester, who had al- 
ready established himself on an easy foot- 
ing with every member of our little compa- 
ny, and who seemed as entirely at home in 
our midst as Mr. Jessup himself. 

Poor Mr. Jessup appeared very ill at ease 
during this time. The conviction grew up- 
on him that his popularity was declining, 
that slowly but surely Mr. Lester was steal- 
ing his hard-earned laurels away. With the 
knowledge was kindled a bitter hatred in 
his small heart, and the fire burned with in- 
creasing force as jealousy daily fed and 
fanned the flame. 

Mr, Lester was an artist, poor, so the la- 
dies had found out after a few hours ac- 
quaintance, and as fascinating with the fair 
sex aS a man destitute of worldly goods 
could hope to be. He made nosecret of his 
Bohemian existence; indeed, 1 suspected 
that he paraded his poverty rather unneces- 
sarily when in Mr. Jessup’s society. 

With the charm of his presence upon 
us, the ready eloquence of his tongue en- 
slaving our fancy, wealth, in that fair spot 
by the sea, seemed a very unnecessary ap- 
pendage to one’s happiness, and’ filthy a fit 
adjective with which to describe the lucre 
of our worldly ambition, 

He rebuilt as it were, the now entirely 
forsaken cottage where poor Love used 
once to delight to dwell, and clothed it in 
language so fine as to make it seem a most 
desirable place to live one’s lifetime in. 
Te old doors and ruined windows were so 
completely covered with the rose-scented 
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vines of his imagination, that I fear any fair 
captive he might choose to imprison within 
its walls, would forget for a while that her 
dwelling was destitute of modern improve- 
ments, and that Mrs. Millionaire, in her 
brown-stone mansion, was a far more envia- 
ble woman than terself. 


CHAPTER IIL. 


“Who steals hearts steals souls, wherefore it behooves 
women to look that the lock be s:rong, and the key hung 
high.” — Dr. Claudius. 


ULCEA was living under the spell of 
this sweet enchantment, and I guessed 
her secret even before she allowed me an- 
other half-tantalizing glimpse into her heart. 
It seemed as difficult for her to yield 
these confidences as it would lave been for 
an ordinary woman to shout her most cher- 
ished secrets from the house-tops. 

“Ah,” she began, “what a summer this 
has been, Beth. I feel as though | have 
been looking at life as in a glass, that | 
must turn now and grasp the reality instead 
of playing with the shadows of happiness 
any longer. Yet I have no right, if I should 
dare, to love as other girls do. 1 feel sure 
that ‘ the curse would fall upon me’ for my 
presumption.” 

“ So the knight has come at last, Duicea,” 
said I, willing to follow her fancy, “and 
shadows no longer content you. Mr. Les- 
ter makes a very charming Sir Launcelot, 
does he not?” 

“Who mentioned Mr. Lester? I am 
sure he was farthest from my thoughts,” 
fibbed she, with a burning blush. “Why, 
I never met him but twice before you saw 
us together that afternoon, ouce at a re- 
ception, and once at a friend’s house. He 
lives in Boston, and came here this summer 
because — well — because the scenery is 
just what he wants to work up, he says. He 
is very indolent though; yes, he is very 
idle, and of course very poor.” 

Sne ended with a pitiful sigh, and I saw 
her wipe away a tear as she turned toward 
the window. 

“Well, these days have been happy 
ones,” | said, oblivious of her emotion. “1 
have marked ever so many of them with 


. white stones.” 


She turned toward me with a smile. 

“Why. I have planted a perfect grave- 
yard of whice stones since last spring. I 
ve buried beneath them old griefs, old sor- 
rows, all the pain and anxiety of my past, 
and I mean to keep my troubles in their 
graves. Sometimes though, brave as I try 
to be, the future looks black. I fear a resur- 
rection.” 

Did her words indicate that she was 
about to break her chain, and, if so, what of 


her own and her mother’s future? I feared 
from Mr. Lester’s manner that, great as 
was his admiration for Dulcea, he had no 
idea of taking unto himself a wife in his 
present financial condition. If he had so 
decided, would the tiny pleasure boat he 
managed so debonairly hold two? or would 
it sink beneath the black waters of every- 
day iifs, carrying all Dulcea’s fair dreams 
and self-sacrificing love with it? 

These questions troubled me, as I sat 
there, and worldly wisdom whispered that, 
after all, love was not everything in this 
life. Mr. Jessup would not make so bad a 
husband, and he could give my favorite the 
finest of gilded cages. 

“ Poverty is a dreadful companion fora 
lifetime, Dulcy,” I ventured at last, rather 
irrelevantly. 

Evidently my thoughts had followed hers. 

“Yes,” she answered, “experience has 
taught me all that. But do you know, dear, 
that of late the thought of always being 
poor has n’t seemed so dreadful to me after 
all? Poverty and I have dwelt so long to- 
gether that if fortune should solve my daily 
problem for me of how to make both ends 
meet, I should feel my occupation gone. 
When I found that 1 could not drive the 
wolf from the door, Beth, I took him in, 
and warmed him at our hearth. I drew his 
fangs, tamed him, made a domestic animal 
of him, and did you ever think what an ex- 
cellent watch dog he is? He allows of no 
self-indulgence, no riotous living, he rouses 
the indolent, spurs the ambitionless, and in- 
cites to great deeds. Sometimes his disci- 
pline seems bitter, and we cry out against 
his cruel surveillance, but he keeps men 
from temptation, and women from extrava- 
gance and idleness. Oh,I shall miss him 
from my fireside, for he has taught me many 
a lesson of self-sacrifice! At first I feared 
the sharpness of his teeth, the fierceness of 
his eye, but now I know that his discipline 
was for the best.” 

Dulced never looked lovelier than when 

she indulged in some of these bits of im- 
agery. 
“You are not a mercenary Danae,” I re- 
plied. “lf I were great Jove I would nev- 
er seek to win you by appearing in the 
form of a golden shower from heaven, rath- 
er would | try what an empty pocket-book, 
a handsome face, and an eloquent tongue 
could do for me.” 

She turned half angrily toward me. 

“ Now, Beth, you are laughing at me. 1 
shall never ror in one of my rhapsodies 
again in your presence, never ! 

“Yes; but, Dulcea,” I answered, more 
soberly, “money is a very good thing to 
have. Your wolf, dear as he has become tu 
you, will not tolerate a rival in his presence. 
Our modern Cupid is an exacting fellow. 
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and mopes in a shabby home. He demands 
the softest of easy-chairs, wishes for a warm 
er by a glowing fire, is particular as to 

is silver and table-linen, and is esthetic in 
regard to china, dric-a-brac, and works of 
art. I know that your dream of home 
cou!d n’t exist without love as a perpetual 
presence. How would poverty and the little 
god drive in double harness do you think? 
It wouid be a union of ice and fire. At first 
the ice would melt a little beneath the genial 
influence, but gradually the tiny spark of 
true love would find itself enveloped by the 
icy stream, and it would shiver, grow cold, 
and die at last, and all your efforts, dear 
Dulcea, could never rekindle it!” 

“QO Beth, you are cruel, and_ horribly 
practical for so young a woman! I used to 
think just as you do, but that was before 1 
knew what a paradise love could make of 
this prosaic world. I did not feel so last 
spring when I accepted him. If I had, do 
you think his millions would have tempted 
me? Iam going to tell him this very after- 
noon, and I do not think he will want a 
wife who confesses her love for another 
man.” 

“ And that other?” I questioned. 

* Oh, he has said nothing but that he 
loves me,” Dulcea half whispered. “He 
dared ‘not. I sent him from me, for I was 
not free to listen. My honor binds me to 
Mr. Jessup, and I suppose he expects me 
to keep my promise. O Beth, I will go to 
him now, and beg for my freedom on my 
knees.” 

“And if Mr. Jessup prefers a loveless 
bride to no bride at all?” I suggested. 

Her cheek grew white, but she answered 
coldly, — 

* At least he can never accuse me of de- 
ception, If he insists, I must keep my 
promise, and then I will conquer this love, 
yes, if my life dies with it.” 

That evening a fuli harvest moon lighted 
the heavens, and flooded the earth with its 
glory. : 

“The ocean must be enchanting in its 
golden bath,” exclaimed Miss Salsbury. 
* Let us all stroll to the beach, and enjoy it 
while we may.” 

The party was soon made up. Mr. Jes- 
sup, pale, but determined, shook off the at- 
tentions of the Misses Salisbury and Mari- 
on, and strode to Dulcea’s side. Did any one 
else in‘erpret aright the by-play? or was I 
the only person privileged to read between 
the lines ? 

“* You will go with me?” he said. 

The question was more of a command 
than a request. 

“If you wish it,” she replied, bat the 
cumb misery in her eyes brougit tears to 
mine, and I saw her hand tremble as he 
took it in his, and placed it within his arm. 


Conventional and meaningless as those 
words sounded, they told me already of the 
relative position of the master and slave. I 
could hear the rattling of those chains now, 
and knew that jealousy bad riveted the 
links. Dulcea’s confession had only roused 
the obstinacy of Mr. Jessop’s character. 
He would not have cared fur a wife unless 
some other man had cared also. He must 
cross another’s purpose in order to enjoy 
his possession to its utmost, and now that 
he knew that other man was Gerald Lester, 
he was the more determined to secure the 
prize he had almost won. 

To my surprise Mr. Lester joined me, 
and, without an attempt at being civil, walk- 
ed listlessly beside me, with his hands. in 
his pockets, and his head held low. Sud- 
denly he spoke, and there was an intense, 
bitter hatred in his tone. 

“The selfish old brute,” he muttered; 
“and she — she permits it, seems even to 
like it. Ah, but it is so terribly disgust- 
ing! 

% And why should she not permit it?” I 
answered angrily. 

I made no pretence of not understanding 
of whom he was speaking. 

“Why? Weli, because she does n’t love 
him, because she has a heart, and is sell- 
ing herself for gold. My last ideal of wo- 
man has fallen. I have no faith in theit 
pretended virtue and honor. They have no 
honor!” 

* That is false, Mr. Gerald Lester,” I an- 
swered, with difficulty controlling my voice. 
* You know as well as I, that Dulcea Marsh- 
mond is the soul of honor, Itis that which 
is keeping her to her engagement, it is that 
which will support her to the end, and will 
save her from cherishing even an unfaithful 
thought after the sacrifice 1s completed, and 
she is that man’s wife. You could never un- 
derstand such a woman, for her code is as 
far jabove yours as that heaven is above 
us.’ 

He paused, and looked at me with a new 
interest. 

“And you can say that, you who are her 
friend? Tell me, I implore you, how did 
she ever come to engage herself to such a 
man? I hate to believe that she loves him, 
and yet, even that is preferable to the 
thouzht that she would deliberately exchange 
her soul for her ambition.” 

I hesitated a moment, and then I told nim 
all, told him enough at least of Dulcea’s 
life to let him feel to the core of his indo: 
lent, rather selfish nature, something of what 
this frail girl had eudured and suffered for 
those she loved. I spoke of her mother’s 
illness, of the poverty of that little home, 
and of the hasty engagement, and Dulcea’s 
reverence for her given promise. 

For a few moments he did not speak, 
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then, as we came in sight of our party, he 
turned toward me rather abruptly. 

“ My friend, God knows I thank you for 
your confidence in me, and it is not mis- 

laced, I have led a seltish, aimless life, 
bat it shall be aimless no longer.” 

I took his proffered hand, and, as I looked 
up at his fine eyes, earnest just then with 
real feeling, I felt that I had done well in 
trusting him. 

After I had left him, I wandered off to a 
favorite perch of mine, in the rocks above 
the sea, and sat there some time in the 
shadow, watching the figures below me, as 
they paced up and down the sands. 1 could 
distinguish Mr. Jessup, surrounded as usual 
by the Misses Salsbury and Marion, Doro 
thy and cousin Gretchen walking arm in 
arm, but I looked in vain for Dulcea and 
Mr. Lester. 

Suddenly the sound of voices startled 
me. I realized that only a wall of rock was 
between me and an interview I had no right 
to listen to. I arose to escape, and would 
be obliged to pass directly in front of the 
speakers, when the sound of a man’s voice, 
speaking with passionate fervor, changed 
my intention. 1 felt that they would be out 
baring in a moment,and knew that the 
fact of my overhearing even those few 
words would seriously embarrass Dulcea at 
such a moment. I had already recognized 
Mr. Lester’s voice, and readily guessed who 
his companion was. 

“ My darling,” the voice pleaded, “ why 
are you so merciless? If you would but 
tell me you care a little, if 1 but felt sure of 
your sympathy my burden would be the 
easier to bear.” 

Ah, it was the old story, the stronger na- 
ture calling to the weaker for help in its ex- 
tremity. Like all other men, Gerald Lester 
had appealed to a woman’s pity as the 
straightest road to her heart. 

Dulcea’s tenderness for his sorrow an- 
swered his cry, and her voice trembled as 
She spoke at last. 

“God knows I do pity you; but, oh! this 
is cruel, Mr. Lester, you torture me with 

our persistence. I would give my life to 

elp you, to make you happier, but | cannot 
give my honor, that is dearer than life, dear- 
er even than your love!” 

He turned from her, with a muttered im- 
precation on his lips, but I, not she, heard 
it. 

“A promise, what is it after all?” he 
asked with a forced calm. “Why should 

ou keep such a promise to such a man? 

hy, Dulcea, he is a monster to ho!d you 
to it! It he was quite sure that you were 
marrying him without love, perhaps he would 
not be so anxious, but even I am not sure. 
You torment me with your uncertainties, 
you have never confessed to the least af- 


fection for me, in spite of my avowals to 
you. Have you a heart, Dulcea?” 

She did not heed his last words, but had 
risen indignantly at his first. 

“If he was quite sure I did not love 
him! Do you think, Gerald Lester, I would 
marry him with a lie upon my lips? Oh, 
yes, I told him today that I did not love 
him, that I loved some one else, and even 
ther he refused to release me!” 

I trembled for her now, for I felt what 
that confession would imply to his impetu- 
ous nature. He was a man to take much 
for granted. 

There was a glad, triumphant ring to his 
next words, 

“ Dulcea, my love, and do you think I will 
ever let you go from me now, now that you 
have blessed me with a knowledge of your 
jove? I will have my way for once, and I 
have hungered so long for some assurance 
that I shall not be merciful in my hour of 
triumph.” 

Her sobs must have told him that he was 
not merciful, and there was intense misery 
in the next words she uttered in a low, pas- 
sionate voice. 

“Oh, what have I done? What criminal 
weakness is this which permits you such 
words to me, another man’s promised wife ? 
I have no right to be here, no right to pro- 
long this most unhappy interview. od 
helping me this is the last time. I will nev- 
er speak with you alone again, never!” 

“Stay,” he said, in a voice harsh with 
anguish. “In pity listen, if but for a mo- 
ment, Dulcea.” 

Then followed such passionate pleading 
that Dulcea’s purpose must have been firm 
indeed to withstand it. 

“Good-by,’ she said, when he paused at 
length in hopeless exhaustion, “ good-by 
forever, Gerald, and God help and forgive 
us both!” 

Ske did not stay to listen longer. I 
heard their footsteps die away in the dis- 
tance, and, feeling very uncomfortably like 
a traitor and a coward, I climbed from my 
hiding-place, aud rejoined the stragglers 
below. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“* Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps.” 
— Much Ado About Nothing. 


HE next afternoon there were six of us 
playing on the croquet ground. Mr. 
Jessup aud Duicea, Mr. Lester and Marion, 
and Miss Salsbury and myself were the par- 
Tae and a very stupid game we made 
of it. 
Dulcea was a model of submission and 
obedience to Mr. Jessup’s whims. Indeed, 
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I think she rather overdid it, and, in her ef- 
forts to be of assistance to her partner, call- 
ed forth a sneer from Marion, and a glance 
of incredulous scorn from Mr. Lester. 
This latter gentleman suffered greatly I am 
sure, in spite of his gallant speeches to us 
all, and the tender nonseuse he poured into 
Marion’s willing ear. 

After the fashion of any other woman in 
her situation, Dulcea’s manner was provok- 
ingly formal and unconcerned. It seemed 
to say, “ What, she confess that she loved 
him, beneath the witchery of that harvest 
moon, only the night before? Never! He 
had dreamed it. There must be some mis- 
take about it.” 

She seemed determined to avoid him, 
and, as she had already arranged to return 
to Boston the very next day, in Mr. Jessup’s 
society, 1 could readily smagine that poor 
Mr. Lester had candied that his little 
drama was nearly over, that, in a very sbort 
time, the curtain would fall, the lights be 
put out, dnd he be left in a shadow whose 
darkness would fall across his future for 
many long years. | 

Mr. Jessup evidently enjoyed his rival’s 
discomfiture. He became playfully talka- 
tive, and called the girls around him to 
share in a box of don dons he had just re- 
ceived from the city. 

“ Well,” he asked, after enjoying his pop- 
_ularity with the fair sex for a moment in 
pleased silence, “ what do you ladies say to 
a drive this lovely afternoon? We might 
take the road to Devil’s Bluff. You ail 
want a glimpse of that view before we leave. 
—_ get a double carriage, and take you 
all. 

Marion and Miss Salsbury acquiesced 
joyfully, and Dulcea, feeling Lester's burn- 
ing glance upon her, smiled brightly, and 
said, — 

“That will be a delightful scheme, Mr. 
Jessup. I for one am so weary of croquet. 
How soon can we start?” 

“Oh, I ’ll look up some one, and send 
him to the village for a rig right away,” he 
replied. 

Mr. Lester came forward at this point, 
and said carelessly that, as the party seemed 
complete without him, he would bid us all 
a farewell. 

There was a murmur of dissent from the 
ladies, but Mr, Jessup, having yaaa | 
Sea rid of his rival, looked his triumph 

rom his small green eyes. 

Mr. Lester proved himself a gentleman, 
and equal to the occasion. He said he in- 
tended leaving the village that evening, and, 
as he feared this good-by would be a fina: 
one, he would shake hands, and then go and 
take leave of the ladies at the house. 

“ By the way, Jessup,” he said, just be- 
fore parting, “give me your order, and I ’il 


leave it at the stable for you. I pass that 
way myself, and there is no necessity for 
you to get a messenger.” 

Mr. Jessup muttered something about 
troubling him, but Mr. Lester assured him 
in his blandest tones that he was only too 
happy to be of service, and they parted, evi- 
cently on the best of terms. 

After Mr. Lester, left Dulcea’s fine spirits 
drooped. She answered Mr. Jessup’s tively 
remarks in monosyllables, and I read aright 
the passionate sorrow in her eyes, only a 
faint reflection of that fiercer pain tugging 
at her heart-strings. 

After half an hour’s waiting the carriage 
was announced, and a shiver shook Dulcea’s 
slight frame as Mr. Jessup’s cheery voice 
was heard calling to us from the gate. 

“Oh, must we take that tiresome drive? 
Well, come on, Beth.” 

“1 beg to be excused,” said I. “ Marion 
and Miss Salsbury are already equipped, 
and with you and Mr. Jessup will make a 
very comtortable quartette.” 

She took my arm, and dragged me to the 

ate. 
6 O Beth, for heaven’s sake stand my 
friend now! I can never endure the rest 
of this afternoon by his side.” 

Marion and Miss Salsbury were already 
waiting, and Mr. Jessup stood at the car- 
riage door. While I paused irresolutely, 
Dulcea whispered, — 

“ Even the society of a Jehu is preferable 
to his,”.and then she added aloud, “I am 
fonder of good scenery than anything else 
in this world.” 

With this remark, before we realized her 
intention, she whirled herself gracefully up 
to the high seat where cabby sat, twiriing 
his long whip, and, as he was paid by the 
hour, evidently indifferent as to how or 
when we started, and seated herself by his 
side. 

What could I do? After one glance at 
Mr. Jessup’s chagrined face I most unwill- 
ingly entered the carriage, and sat down be- 
side Miss Salsbury. Mr. Jessup took the 
vacant place next to Marion, and, doubtless 
to punish Dulcea for her willfuiness, poured 
such fulsome compliments into his compan- 
ion’s ear that she beamed with self-satis- 
faction and gratified vanity for the next half 
hour. 

But all this was evidently lost upon poor 
Dulcea. I sat facing the horses, and could 
easily watch every turn of her graceful 
head, could even note the sadness percepti- 
ble in her pale cheek and half-averted face. 
I could fancy I heard her sigh once or twice, 
and at last she raised her dainty handker- 
chief, and wiped the traitor tears from her 
eyes. 

7 Ow drive was through a most picturesque 
regiom, and our driver evidently understood 
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what was required of him, for, at every ex- 
clamation of Dulcea’s, he would check his 
horses, and allow us to drink in to our full- 
est satisfaction the exquisite beauty of the 
scene. 

“ See,” said Dulcea, turning on her high 
seat during one of these pauses, “ there is 
the dear old ocean going to rest for the last 
time in the perfect calm of this summer 
sunset. It is the last time, Beth, for after 
tomorrow I shall never gaze upon the sea 
again.” 

Our coachman uttered some remark in a 
low tone. I saw alook of wonder, of fear 
cross Dulcea’s features. She grew as pale 
as death, and her reply so disconcerted him 
that he started angrily, ard let fail the lines 
he had been holding rather carelessly. 

Just then somethiag in the road must 
have startled the off horse, for she shied, 
frightening in turn her companion. Our 
driver had been criminally inattentive to his 
duty, for, before he could regain the lost 
lines, the animals had passed from his con- 
trol, and, growing frantic with such an unu- 
sual sense of freedom, broke into a break- 
neck run, and were dashing straight for the 
rocks above the sea. I cannot even now 
write calmly of those next fearful moments. 
They seemed to foreshadow the eternity 
which seemed so near to us all. Marion 
screamed with terror, Mr. Jessup cried 
wilaly to our coachman to pull up his 
horses, and poor Miss Salsbury fainted 
away. .Dulcea alone sat calm and motion- 
less on her dangerously high seat. 

Only the day before Mr. Lester had been 
reading to us from one of Crawford’s latest 
novels, and we had been discussing the pos- 
sibility of Mr. Barker’s daring leap for life. 

Our driver now proved that the feat was 
to be repeated, for, with one glance at 
Dulcea’s white face, and another at the 
rocks, grown at this moment horribly dis- 
tinct, he stood upright, leaned a little for- 
ward, and plunged madly into the air. 

Thank God! in that wild leap he caught 
at one of the horses, and landed safely upon 
his back. It was but the work of an instant 
for him to regain the lost lines, and bring 
the animals under his near control. 

There was a mad plunging, a swaying of 
the carriage to and fro, and then all became 
quiet enough for Mr. Jessup to leap out, 
and run to the horses’ heads. We heard 
his voice the next moment calling to us. 

“Here, girls, come here some of you, 
can’t you? Something has happened to 
our man,” 

Marion and Miss Salsbury, who had re- 
covered, were sobbing hysterically in each 
other’s arms. I opened the carriage door, 
and hurried to the front, but Dulcea was 
there before me, and never shall I forget 
that scene. Our cabman lay there in the 


dust, the blood trickling from a deep wound 
in the forehead, where the crue! hoofs of 
the horse had struck him. The handsome 
face was convulsed with pain, and wore the 

allor of death. It was a handsome face, 
or, in spite of a wig somewhat awry, and a 
bushy pair of red side-whiskers, I recognized 
in it the well-known teatures of Mr. Gerald 
Lester. 

“Curse him!” shouted Mr. Jessup in his 
rage, as he made the same discovery, 
“curse him for a knave anda fool! Who 
but that puppy would dare play us such a 
trick? And risking my valuable life in this 
way too! Get up out of the dust, Dulcea, 
I command you! The fellow’s opening his 
eyes, and, when he is once on his feet I ’ll 
thrash him within an inch of his life!” 

Dulcea just deigned to give him one look 
of the deepest scorn, but, instead of getting 
uP from the dust as he had commanded, 
she knelt there in the road, and taking the 
head of the man she loved so well in her 
arms, pillowed it upon her bosom, and 
smoothed the matted hair from his damp 
forehead. His eyes opened, and, in spite 
of the pain, I read aright the perfect happi- 
oer in that glance of gratitude he gave 

er. 

“ Forgive me, dear one,” he found strength 
to murmur. “I did very wrong.” 

“Come, come, Dulcea,” screamed Mr, 
Jessup, “ you have him in your arms, and it 
is n’t decent! Get up, and I ’ll lift nim.” 

“No, no,” cried Dulcea, waving him off, 
“do not touch him. He is mine. He is 
more sacred to me than any dead promise, 
for I love him, only him! Oh, if he should 
die after all! How pale he looks, and he 
does not answer me. Gerald, Gerald, my 
love!” 

Indifferent to our presence, she bent and 
pressed kiss after kiss upon his cold face. 

Mr. Jessup, muttering an oath, turned 
back to the carriage. He declared to me, in 
a choked voice, that the whole thing was 
scandalous, and I have no doubt but that 
poor Dulcea’s transport of remorse and love 
looked so in his eyes. 

Fortunately, there was help near. With 
the assistance of two men we lifted Mr. 
Lester, and carried him to the nearest 
house. Here we left him with Dulcea, she 
declaring she would stay with him until the 
danger was over, and, later in the evening, 
Gretchen, Dorothy, and I joined her, bring- 
ing with us everything from our cottage that 
would make our invalid’s rather poor quar- 
ters more comfortable. 

I have only to add, as regards Mr. Jessup, 
that his rage, fanned by Marion’s shrewd 
remarks, reached a culminating point that 
very night. Dulcea received a note the next 
day, releasing her from any engagement 


she might fancy still existed between them. 
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I believe that in the note he characterized 
her conduct as “ perfectly scandalous,” but 
Dulcea scarcely took time to read it. Hap- 
piness such as hers can afford to laugh at 
the petty spite and malice of small natures, 

A month later, when we were all home 
again, and [ had returned to my post of 
teacher, I received cards to a most fashion- 
able wedding. 

Marion had actually captured Mr. Jessup, 
and, after all, I do not know that the punish- 
ment which came to him in later years was 
greater than he deserved. 

Mr. Lester and Dulcea came over to see 
me a few evenings after this event. Mr. 
Lester was still pale, and just lame enough 
to need the support of Dulcea’s shoulder 
now and then. Their wedding day was 
only a few weeks distant, and, to judge 
from their beaming countenances, it bade 
fair to usher in a life-long happiness for 
them both. Poverty would never, in all 
probability, threaten poor Dulcea’s peace 
again, for our three fair fortune-hunters had 
discovered, upon their return home, that 
Mr. Lester had masqueraded during the 
Dast eventful summer upon more occasions 
than one. They found, to their chagrin, 
that our poor but fascinating artist was one 
of the shrewdest and richest business men 
of our city. 

He declared innocently enough, in answer 
to Dulcea’s tender reproaches, “that de- 
ception of all kind was abhorrent to his na- 
ture, but that, the ladies taking his poverty 
for granted from some genera! remarks he 
made, he thought that a parade of his 
wealth after that would be in the worst of 
taste.” He ended by saying, — 


“JI left that part for Jesswp, and never 
have I tasted of sore exquisite pleasure 
than when I was in his society, aud witness- 
ed his boyish delight in the sense of his su- 

erior importance. Then, too, I knew that 

could the more easily win a woman’s 
heart if I appeared in the ré/e of a poor, 
good-for-nothing devil. But really, Mi:s 
Bess, you can form no idea of how merci- 
lessly obdurate Dulcea can be upon occa- 
sions.” 

Remembering a certain moonlight even- 
ing, where I played shadowy third, | blushed 
guiltily. To cover my confusion I turned 
from him, and quoted, — 


“* Then fly betimes, for only they 
Conquer Love that run away!’ 


“And, ye gods!” he laughed, “what a 
run-away that was! Like my iabled proto- 
type, in driving my borrowed steeds, I came 
to grief, and nearly broke my own neck in 
my mad career, bnt I am happier than he, 
for I have not yet been punished for m 
presumption, although I, too, fired a world. 
I kindled a celestial bonfire,and Dulcea’s 
hard heart melted beneath the fiery in- 
fluences.” 

“You cannot be too sure,” answered 
Dulcea, with a touch of herold wilfulness. 
“You may not be able to keep a warm cor- 
ner in my affections all your life long. I 
warr you, sir, that your celestial bonfire will 
demand a vast amount of fuel, and requires 
constant and untiring attention, or I may be 
tempted to personate Jove, and dash you 
into cold water for your assurance.” 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 


BY DR. ALBERT N. GOULD. 


AN this be my once loved home, 
Desolate now; dark, and chill ? 
Why, O why, must loved ones roam, 
Ever restless, finding still 
Some attraction far away, 
Fading into distance gray ? 
Tempting still, and stili alluring, 
Beckon, like marsh-meteor lamp, 
Wandering over meadows damp, 
Ever, ever far away, 

Till they fade in morning gray, — 
Promised joys that seem enduring, 
Worth the wooing, worth the winning, 

Struggling, suffering, and sinning, 

Till the tired feet shall turn 

Homeward, from false lights that burn; 
Rising from decay and death, 
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With the marshes’ baneful breath, 
Follow, we, their fires no more, 
Since the dreams of youth are o’er. 
Home! a haven sweet and blest; 
Emblem of eternal rest. 

_ Ah! while we have strayed away, 

’ Ruthless Time, and foul Decay, 
Have not one fair vestige left! 
Even here are we bereft! 

Home of youth, farewell! farewell! 
Had we here content remained, 
What a haven we had gained! 

Now, anew, hope hears its knell. 
Back we fly unto the world; 
Hither, thither, to be whirled ; 
Vainly, vainly, rest is sought; 
Every vision comes to nought, 
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BY MISS FANNY FRANCIS. 


one must do something,” quiet- 
ly observed my mother, with that pe- 
culiar, vague kind of helplessness which | 
have naver seen in any other human being. 
“Some one must,” I ‘replied; “and that 
some one is this young, strong-limbed Di 
Cannon, whose life hitherto has been too 
full of sunshine, peace, and poetry.” 
“Sunshine, peace, poetry,” echoed the 
querulous voice of my brother Bertie from 
his sofa. “My dear, how easily satisfied 
you are, if you have found such elements 
mixed up with the dreary misery of the last 
five years !” 


“ * Naught shall prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessing,’ ”’ 


I repeated softly, bending over Bertie, and 
kissing him. 

“ That sounds all very grand and flowery, 
Di, but I am sadly afraid that you are sacri- 
ficing the simple, honest truth to the rhyme 
of the poet. What have we had in the 
shape of sunshine, I should like to know, 
since our father’s death? Just tell me 
that.” 

“Hundreds of things,” I replied; “ and, 
first and foremost, we have each other; we 
have been together. Do you call that noth- 
ing, Bertie, that for five years I should have 
been permitted to be with you, and wait up- 
on you?” 

“Child, everything is as nothing while I 
am as I am, chained here, and useless. | 
wonder how long it is to last?” he said im- 
patiently, turning his face from me. 

Portage not for long, darling,” I whis- 
ered. “When Uncle Edward comes 
omé he may be rich enough to take you to 

that German oculist whom the world seems 
to be talking so much of. Who knows? 
He may come soon now, Bertie. Mean- 
while no time shall be lost. I will get some- 
thing to do, and work hard to make the 
necessary money for you to go.” 

“ Di, you are a brick!” exclaimed Bertie, 
after a dreamy pause. “You are always 
bright and cheerful, and it does one good to 
talk to you. As for Uncle Edward, I have 
lost all hope of him I do not think of his 
returnnow. We have heard so much of it 
so long that the waiting and the talking 
have tired me out. I have more hope of 
you, dear; I think your sunshine may be 
worth sometning after all, Di.” 

“ My sunshine,” | i:epeated sorrowfully. 


“Ah, Bertie, I talked very grandly about it 
just now. I always try to do so before you 
and mamma, and until lately it has been 
much to me; but your dim eyes have dim- 
med my brightuess more than aught else on 
earth could. It has come so suddenly upon 
me.” 

“ And upon me too,” remarked our moth- 
er, who had been listening to us and watch- 
ing us from her arm-chair. “ Your Uncle 
Edward may or may not come, and we can- 
not lose time in waiting for him. I am sure 
I do not know what is best to do!” she 
added helplessly 

“But I do,” I said; “and I will tell you 
what it is. I wil! ask every one I know, 
who | think can help me, to look out for a 
situation as governess somewhere, and every 
penny of the money I make by teaching 
shall be put by toward taking Bertie to this 
great oculist; and I mean to look out at 
once. I shall go after dinner to see Mrs. 
Tinley; I think she would be a good help; 
she Route so much, and has so many 
friends.” 

After our simple mid-day meal was over, 
I enveloped myself in my thick red cloak, 
and started for Mrs. Tinley’s. My thoughts 
were all of Bertie as I went. The bright, 
happy days of long ago came to me like 
some sweet dream of the past, but, oh, how 
sadly shaded were they now by tke dark 
cloud of the present. Bertie and I never 
remembered any other home than our pretty 
little ivy-covered cottage at Ashdown, though 
I have often heard my mother talk regret- 
fully of the grand old hall to which my father 
took her when she was a young and pretty 
bride. How often have | heard the melan- 
choly history of the failure of the bank in 
which my father was a partner, and the al- 
most total loss of all we had! I suppose it 
must be very pleasant to have money enough 
to buy all one can want or wish for; but I 
have been happy enough without it until 
now, and now I| want it, ah, so much. 

It is only a short six weeks ago since Ber- 
tie came home one evening from his busi- 
ness in the office of old Snap, our Ashdown 
lawyer, aud complained that his eyes ached 
and smarted painfully. I cman I did 
not think much of it at the time; but his 
eyes had gradually grown worse and worse, 
until Doctor Tinley said that his sight was 
in aanger, and that he must have perfect 
rest, and the advice of a great London ocu- 
list, a German, who had effected extraordi- 
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nary cures. It was perfect agony to me to 
entertiin the possibility of my handsome 
brother Bertie’s blindness. 

“ Ob, it could not, eould not be!” I whis- 
pered to myself, as I walked up Doctor 
Tinley’s garden. 

“Mrs. Tinley,” I said, kissing the kind 
face I had known all my life, “do help me 
if you can. I wanta situation. I want to 
teach some little children, or read to some 
old lady, anything, I do not care what, so 
that I get something to do. I must make 
some money.” 

“What do I hear?” cried the doctor, 
putting his head through the half-open 
door. “* What is going to happen? Diana 
Cannon actually wants money like other 
people! I did not expect it of you, Di.” 

“Doctor Tinley, you shall not join in our 
conversation,” said his wife, getting up, and 
. shutting the door on him. Now, Di dear, 
tell me all you want, and why you want it. 
The doctor will not come in again.” 

And I did tell her all my reasons, and 
poured into her kind, motherly heart my 
one desire to do something for Bertie. She 
listened very attentively to all I had to say. 

“ Di my dear,” she said, when I came to 
a breathless conclusion, “it is as remarka- 
bly smooth for you as a chapter in a story- 
book ; only I do not think in story-books 
people happen to find just what they want 
so easily. I had a letter yesterday from 
Mrs. Martyn, a very old friend of mine, in 
which she asked me to look out for a suita- 
ble young lady as governess for her litue 
Maud. It is the very thing for you, dear, if 
you are really in earnest about going. I am 
quite sure you will be happy down at Hath- 
erleigh Rectory. I will write to my triend 
tonight, Di.” 

“Oh, if you would,” I replied. “ Mrs. 
Tinley, it has quite taken me by surprise. 
I had never dreamed that I should be fortu- 
nate enough to hear of anything today. 1 
only hoped that at some future time you 
might hear of some one to whom I might 
be of use. I hope it will not be too late.” 

“ We will hope for the best, love.” 

And the kind hand streking my hair 
seemed to fill me with assurauce and com- 
fort. 

I did hope for,the best.- I hoped with all 
the strength and fervor of my heart. I 
seemed almost to fly through the air on my 
homeward journey that evening, in my wild 
haste to carry my good news to my mother 
and Bertie. 

“ Well, love, if you go there I hope you 
will be treated as a. ladv,” observed m 
mother, after I had finished my recital. 
“When I was a girl | know a governess 
used to be treated as one of the family; 
but things are very different now in every 
way.” 


“Of course I shall be treated as a lady,” 
I replied. “And. if I were not, I should 
not much mind. I have one object and one 
hope,” I added, glancing at Bertie. 

We talked long into the bright summer 
night, and, somehow, sitting in my low seat 
by the open window and Bertie’s sofa, I 
seemed to give to the hearts of my dear 
ones the sweetness of the hope that filled 
my own.: I watched the shadows lengthen 
and fall amongst the grand old trees in 
front of the house, and then silently fade be- 
neath the soft silver rays of the bright full 
moon. 

“ Even so may this sorrow leave his life,” 
I breathed to myself, as I kissed Bertie a 
“ good-night” later on. 

Two days afterward I received a very kind 
letter from Mrs. Martyn, through Mrs. Tin- 
ley. She explained that she wanted me at 
once, if convenient to me. 

“ The sooner the better,” I said to myself, 
as I bustled about my preparations. “ The 
sooner J go the sooner | shall be back. 
You see ‘ somebody is doing something’ as 
fast as ever she can, mother dear. Things 
ere growing brighter for us, are they not?” 

“Tam sure I do not know where you see 
the brightness, Di,” was the response. “I 
am sure things are very different from what 
they used to be.” 

“Let us never mind what they used to 
be, dear. It is of no good moaning over 
the past. The present is ours only. Do 
not let us make it dismal by regrets. I 
shall want another box, shall I not? ” 

And so | managed to interest my mother 
in my packing, and she soon forgot every- 
thing else in her desire that my things 
should be of the nicest and neatest. 

I found my last evening at home a sad 
one, in spite of my incessant chatter, which 
I kept up heroically. I did not want Bertie 
or my mother to feel as dismal as | did, or 
to guess that there was a little aching heart 
hidden away beneath the laughter and mer- 
riment with which I tried to keep them 
amused. Somehow the view from our win- 
dow seemed to me more beautiful, the trees 
greener, the sky bluer, and the sweet flow 
of the river laden with a deeper and more 
mystic song than hitherto. 

The last evening passed away, as all such 
times pass, and the morning, with its bustle 
and hurry, came too quickly, It was almost 
like a dream to me, —the lingering good- 
by, the long, yearning gaze from eyes blind 
with unshed tears at the dear faces in the 
doorway, the rapid transit over the rough 
stones, and the final stoppage at our little 
quaint country station. The journey was 
something new to me, and everything I saw 
possessed an infinite interest. 

Opposite to me was seated a middle- 
aged, nervous-looking man, who rather ex- 
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cited my curiosity by giving me the idea 
that he lived a life of perpetual apologies. 
He was constantly asking our pardon for 
something or other, waich so worked upon 
my risible faculties that I very nearly com- 
mitted myself by laughing 1n his face, when 
he said to me, — 

“I ask your pardon, but would you like 
to look at the paper?” 

Looking at the papers my fellow-travelers 
supplied me with, and gazing through the 
window, lost in speculation as to the new 
life before me, the day gradually wore toa 
close. I was beginning to feei rather tired, 
when the train drew up at the platform of 
Si'vington Station, and I knew that my 
journey was at an end. 

* | ask your pardon, but pray allow me to 
assist you out. I will hand you your cloak 
and things afterward.” 

And my friend of the paper came boidly to 
the rescue, and helped me out of the car- 
riage. 

“Is it Miss Cannon?” asked a voice be- 
hind me; and, turning, I found myself face 
to face with a very pleasant-looking man in 
clericai dress. 

“Yes, 1am; and I presume you are Mr. 
Martyn.” 

We shook hands after that, and thereup- 
on commenced my first introduction to the 
owner of my new home. There was some- 
thing about the gemial, kind face that smiled 
back upon me which seemed to quite win 
my heart; and | thought, if Mrs. Martyn re- 
sembied her husband, I should, in all prob- 
ability, be very contented and happy at 
Hatherleigh Rectory. 

We were very soun bowling along the 
smooth lanes between tall trees, whose 
branches met and entwined overhead, throw- 
ing upon the path before us such a sweet, 
subdued shadow I have only met with in 
the lovely South. 

“Pretty, Miss Cannon? You do not 
surely think much of this,” said Mr. Martyn 
to me, after aremark of mine. “It is noth- 
ing compared with some of the beautiful 
places about. If you are fond of shady 
nooks and corners, ycu must get my wife to 
show you her short cut into Seldene Park. 
You wili be delighted with that.” 

“Is it near Hatherleigh?” I asked. 

“It joins it,’ he replied; “and Mr. Sel- 
dene has put upa little gate for the benefit 
of my wife. Itis a prettier and nearer way 
through the park tothe village. Mrs. Mar- 
tyn generally gues that way.” 

So we chatted, first about one thing, and 
then about another, until we drew up at the 
dvor of the rectory. As far as I could see 
in the dusk, it was situated in a hollow, 
with tree-covered hills rising all round it, 
but the growing darkness would not permit 
me to see much. Inside was all brightness, 


cheerfulness, and happiness. If ever there 
was a sweet face which was calculated to 
win one’s heart at first sight, it was Mrs. 
Martyn’s. She was very young, and very 
pretty; and I came to the conc.usion, as | 
laid my bead upon my pillow that night at 
Hatherleigh Rectory, that my lines, in this 
my first absence from my dear old home, 
mother, and Bertie, had fal'en in very pleas- 
ant places. 

The next morning a most unimaginable 
surprise came tome. After I had arranged 
a programme of studies with my pupil, and 
she had taken me round the garden, and 
shown me the intricacies of the many path- 
ways, the splendor of the numerous magno- 
lias, and the refreshing beauty of the fern- 
eries, Mrs. Martyn came to us, and put an 
envelope into my hand. 

“ Miss Cannon,” she said, with her sweet 
smile, “my husband thinks it much the best 
for you to have this now. It is of no use 
for either of us to stand on ceremony, 
though we do not know very much of each 
other. It is a difficulty that we shali daily 
overcome; meanwhile I know about your 
brother, and sympathize deeply with you. 
You must not hesitate about taking this 
now,” she added, as she turned to leave me. 
know it is forhim. Mrs. Tinley told me; 
so you see, Miss Cannon, how nicely we 
have managed to secure your companion- 
ship for twelve months.” 

Upon opening the envelope, I found it 
contained bank-notes to the value of eighty 
pounds. It was my salary ‘for twelve 
months; and Mrs, Martyn had given it to 
me in advance, knowing my anxiety for my 
brother. I felt so pleased that I hardiy 
knew where I was. It was so thoughtful, 
so kind! 

“] must go into the house, Maud,” I said 
to the child; “I must thank Mrs. Mar- 
tyn.” 

Before evening my letter home was qrit- 
ten, and the money sent off; and I knew 
that no time would be lost by Bertie in con- 
sulting the great German oculist about his 
sight. Ah,and I nad doneit! It was such 
a happy thought to me. 

Alter this my days passed very quietly 
and enjoyably. My pupil and I grew great 
friends; and she took me to many lovely 
nooks which I transferred to my sketch- 
book for the deleciation of Bertie when we 
sheuld meet. 

One day | strolled througa the little gate 
leading into Seldene Park. I wanted to 
find some ferns, and I knew a place by the 
brook’s side where they grew in great pro- 
fusion. I found that the rains had filled 
the brook to overflowing, and that the 
green, moss-covered stepping-stones were 
buried beneath some inches of water. It 
was very tiresome, for I especially wanted. 
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the ferns for a pretty basket I was busy 
making for Mrs. Martyn’s birthday. 

“Di, my dear,” I remarked to myself, 
having no one else to speak to, and dearly 
loving the sound of my own voice, “Di, 
what do you mean to do? It is not like 
you to care for a few inches of water and 
wet feet; Bertie taught you better than that, 
youknow. No one is about, and the keep- 
ers seldom come here; so here goes.” 

Anc, ungracefully gathering up my skirts 
into anything but classic folds about my 
knees, I carefully stepped down upon the 
stones, singing to myself some quaint 
Italian words I had arranged for my own 
pleasare to the air of the Blue Danube. 1 
reached the middle of the brook, when — I 
can never tell how it happened — my foct 
slipped, and I tumbled headlong into the 
water, burying my face in the ferns and mud, 
and makinga splash that might have been 
heard up at the Hall. When I tried to re- 
cover my feet, I found to my horror that it 
could not well be done. An intense pain 
and an inability to put one foot to the 
ground warned me that my ankle was dislo- 
cated. I managed to reach one of the 
stepping-stones, and seat myself upon it, 
while I tried to think out, as well as the 
ee would allow me, what would be the 

est thing to do. That was not the ques- 
‘tion. What could I do? I could not put 
‘one foot to the ground, consequently | 
. could not walk back to the rectory. There 
“was nothing for it but to remain where I 
was, in the fond hope of some passer-by 
happening to see me. It certainly wasa 
most awkward predicament in which to be 
placed. Here was a young lady, the gov- 
erness at the rectory, seated on a stone 
some inches in the water in the middle of 
the brook in Seldene Park. The intense 
pain I suffered from my ankle made me 
feel inclined to cry ; while the situation was 
so absurdly ludicrous that for a moment it 
overcame ali else, and I burst into a fit of 
uncontrollable laughter. To my great 
amazement, I heard the laugn echoed from 
behind me, and, turning my head, | met the 
gaze of a pair of bright blue eyes, which 
were regarding me with a merriment that 
was evidently irrepressible. 

“I hope you will excusé my joining in 
your lacgh,” said the gentleman, coming 
toward ne; “ but really I could not help it; 
ee look so funny seated in the water. May 

ask if it is your favorite seat?” 

“ Certainiy not,” I replied; “but I can- 
not well help myself. I have slipped and 
sprained my ankle, and cannot move.” 

“Qh, I am so sorry! Do allow me to 
help you. I had no idea you were in pain, 
or I would not have laughed at you; that is, 
if I could have helped myself,” he added, 
’ smiling, as he bent over me, and, before I 


had any idea what he was going to do, I 
found myself lifted es in a pair of strong 
arms, and carried back to the bank. 

“Can you stand, do you think?” he 
asked, as he gently placed me on my feet, 
and held me. 

“On one leg,” I said. “What a dilemma 
to be. placed in! What will Mrs, Martyn 
think of me?” 

“Think? Whatcan she think? You do 
not imagine she would suppose you would 
purposely sprain your ankle, do you? If 
you will sit down here until I return, I will 
run to the rectory, and tell them, and bring 
Mr. Martyn’s trap fur you to return in.” 

Helping me to seat myself on the grass, 
my companion assured me he would lose no 
time, and left me to my meditations. It 
was a most unfortunate affair, 1 thought; 
and I felt I would have given anything rath- 
er than it should have happened. Further, 
I was not fond of speaking to strangers; 
and I did not know how Mrs. Martyn would 
look upon my adventure. It was most im- 
prudent for a girl to allow a strange gentle- 
man to speak to her, I knew; but how 
could I help myself in this case? So I 
occupied myself in wondering, until the 
sound of voices and footsteps gave notice 
of the approach of help. Mr. and Mrs. 
Martyn accompanied the stranger, the gen- 
tlemen carrying a small gate between them. 

“ Now, Miss Cannon, I am sorry you 
will return in so undignified a manner,” said 
the rector; “ but it will be far the best and 
easiest for your foot. The carriage would 
have been awkward to get in and out of, to 
say nothing of the shaking over the stones. 
If you will let | wife help you to sit down 
on this, we will carry you home without 
giving you much pain.” 

Nor did they; but it was very bad never- 
theless, and I was very glad to lie on the 
sofa, and let Mrs. Martyn apply a cooling 
lotion to the swelled ankle. 

That accident put a stop to my out-door 
excursions for a long time, and I was often 
obliged to be left much alone; at least I 
should say alone as far as the society of 
mankind was concerned, for I generally had 
two companions, bloodhounds of very great 
value, belonging to Mr. Martyn. These 
dogs took a remarkable fancy to me, and 
whenever they were unchained would be 
certain to find me out. I grew very fond of 
them; and, whenever Mrs. Martyn was 
obliged to leave me, she used to ask me if 
I would like to have Mustard and Pepper’s 
company. So it was that a great affectiop 
sprang up between those fierce dogs — of 
whom, somehow, I had never felt afraid — 
and myself. 

My a | was cheered by good ac- 
counts of Bertie’s improvement, and now 
and then at rare intervals by a short visit 
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from the gentleman who had extricated me 
from my dilemma. His name was Ross; 
and I had time to notice, on his first visit 
of inquiry after the sprain, what I had been 
too much distressed to remark on our first 
meeting, — that he was exceedingly hand- 
some. There was something remarkably 
pleasant about the curly hair, the honest, 
true-looking blue eyes, the tall, strong, well- 
formed figure; and | always felt pleased 
when I heard his voice and footstep outside. 
I grew to look forward to his coming; for 
with him came a vague feeling of content, 
which I bad never experienced before in 
the presence of any one except Bertie. 

One day —I shall never forget it— Mrs. 
Martyn éame to me when I was lying on the 
sofa teaching Maud, ‘or I still had to rest 
aoe a great deal, though able to walk a 
little. 

“ Miss Cannon,” she said,“ I want you to 
be kind enough to let Maud have a holiday 
for the rest of the day. Her little friends 
from the Grange have driven over to ask 
her to spend the day with them, as it is one 
of their birthdays. I dare say you will not 
object to being without such a plague for 
once,” she added, fondly passing her hand 
over the child's head. 

The next moment “the plague ” had her 
arms round my neck, and was showering 
her thanks on my face for my compliance 
with her mother’s request. In anotier in- 
stant she was off, with a shout of delight. 

“I wish I could induce you to change 
your mind, and accompany my husband and 
me tonight, dear Miss Cannon,” said Mrs. 
Martyn, sitting down by me. “ We do not 
like to leave you for a whole evening; it 
will be so ionely for you. Docome to the 
Selwyns’ with us?” 

“Indeed I would so much rather not,” I 
replied. “I do not feel inctined for a din- 
ner-party. You know how pleased I always 
am to avoid one if possible, I dislike them 
somuch. Do not give me a second thought. 
I snail] manage tu pass the time very well. 
You know it is my evening for writing home, 
and I must write to Mrs. Tinley as well. 
Oh, I shall find many things to do.” 

“I am only afraid you may be lonely,” 
said Mrs. Martyn, “We may not be home 
until rather late, for it 1s a very long way 
from Drayton. By the by, you will only 
have Jane at home in the kitchen, for I have 
given Margaret and Mary leave to go to the 
christening of Mary’s sister’s twins. Will 
you mind being in the house with only 

ane?” 

“Mind! Not one bit. Why should I? 
I should not have any fear if I were to be 
alone for a week here,” | replied, laughing 
at the idea of my being frightened. “ Be- 
side, you forget the dogs; no one need fear 
much where they are.” 


Mrs. Martyn laughed. 

“ Well, I am rather timid myself; and so 
I imagine every one else must be,” she 
said. 

The evening came at length, and I saw 
them set off, with a feeling of thankfulness 
that I was not accompanying them. I had 
not very much time at my own disposal at 
Hatherleigh, and I was pleased at the idea 
of having some hours alone. However, I 
was destined to be left more alone than I 
anticipated ; for, toward eight o’clock, Jane 
came and asked me ii | would allow her to 
run to the vidage with a message for her 
mistress which she ought to have attended 
to before. 1 gave permission at once. 

“But, Jane,” I added, as a parting in- 
junction, “do not be any longer away than 
you can help.” 

“Indeed I won’t, Miss Cannon,” she 
said, “for I am leaving some beef boiling 
on the fire, and it will be done to a turn in 
a quarter of an hour, and I shall be back by 
then.” 

So she went, and I heard the door bang 
behind her. 

“ Now, my dear mother and Bertie,” I 
said, smiling to myself, “you both shall 
have your week’s letter two days earlier 
than usual, for it is not often that I have 
such a spell of undisturbed quiet,” and I 
was soon lost to all recollections of the out- 
er world in the deep pleasure of a paper 
chat with the dear ones at home. 

The sound of a heavy footfall in the hall 
roused me; and I was just going to see 
who it was, when the door opened, and a 
man stood in the doorway,—a common 
tramp, with a face like a buildog’s. 

I must have turned pale, for I felt very 
faint. 

“ There ’s no call for you to be anyways 
afeard, mum,” he said. “I a’n't agoin’ to 
do you no harm; but the truth is I am pret- 
ty nigh starving, and 1 want you to come 
and show me where the grub is kep’.” 

I knew I dared not refuse, though I felt 
my limbs tremble so that I could mnie | 
stand; but I am generally self-possessed, 
and, by a powerful effort at self-control, I 
mastered my voice to some degree of steadi- 
ness. 

“ Listen to me, my man,” | said; “if you 
want food you shali have it, and welcome, 
provided you will leave the house as soon as 
you are satisfied.” 

“ Well, we won’t make no rash promises, 
mum,” he replied grinning. “Just you 
come along with me, and give me the best 
you can lay your hands to.” 

Oh, why, why did I not have the dogs 
with me this night of all others? How 
miserable I was, and how helpless! 1 felt 
ready to sink to the ground with intense 
fright. Suddenly—how it came to me I 
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shall never know —a bright idea came into 
my head, and I mustered all my strength 
and resolution for the execution of it. 

“Now, my man,” I said, following him 
into the kitchen,‘ you shall have a good 
supper for once, but you must be patient 
while I move about, for I have hurt my foot, 
and cannot walk very well. Sit down by 
the fire while I lay the table for you. Do 
you like boiled beef?” 

“Don’t I!” he replied, peat his 
lips. “Just put it afore me, mum, I says 
no more! ” 

All this time I was moving about, getting 
bread, a plate, knife and fork, and laying 
them on the table; then I went to the tire 
and lifted off the pan containing the boiled 
beef, which I took out and laid on a dish. 

“ Now come and eat,” | said to the man; 
“and make haste over it if you do not want 
Mr. Martyn to return and find you here.” 

“ Well, in course the master might cbject 
to my company,” he replied, settiing him- 
self at the table; “so I wil! hurry as much 
as I can conveniently. I say, mum, get me 
some beer, will you?” 

I took a jug and wentinto the cellar, and 
drew the beer; then, putting 1t down beside 
the man, I asked in as indifferent a tone as 
I could command, — 

“ Would you not like some mustard and 
pepper with your beef?” 

“ Ay, by the by,so I would. 1 might as 
well have all those kind of odds and ends 
like swells have, just for once, you know, 
mum,” he replied, burying his face in the 
jug of beer, with a coarse laugh. 

“The casters are in the dining-room; I 
will get them in a moment,” I said. 

When I had got well out of the kitchen I 
flew not into the dining-room, but to a side 
door in the hall which led into the yard. 
In asecond I had the door open, and was 
across the yard unfastening the dogs. 

“Now, Mustard and Pepper, come,” I 
said, as 1 returned with my two friends. 

The tramp had evidently suspected foul 
play, and had risen and was standing at the 
kitchen door. He uttered a frightful im- 
precation when he saw the dogs. 

* They will not hurt you if you will sit 
down,” I said, holding them back; “ but, if 
you attempt to move, I wiil not answer for 
the consequences.” 

“Done by a woman, as I live!” he 
growled, as he sat down. “If I had only 
known the trick you were going to serve 
me, 1 would lave made a pretty tidy job of 
you with a thing of this sort;” and he took 
up his knife and shook it at me. 

“Watch him, Mustard! Watch him, 
Pepper!” I said, patting the dogs’ heads, 
* Now, as long as you remain perfectly 
quiet, the dogs will lie here, and only watch 
you; but, if you stir, they probably will 


tear you to bits,” I added, turning to leave 
the kitchen. 

I felt quite faint now that I knew my 
scheme had been a success, and I knew the 
man was safe until the rector returned. As 
I crossed the hall,.I1 heard a knock at the 
front door. 

“Who is there?” I asked, too terrified 
by my recent fright to venture to open it 

rst. 

“It is I, Miss Cannon, —Ross;” and 
never did human voice sound more welcome 
than did his, coming as it did at that mo- 
ment of fright. 

“What is it?” he asked quickly, as the 
light in the hall f2ll upon my face. 

“ Robbe's!” I whispered; and, after a 
pause, I gave an incoherent account of my 
unwelcome visitor, in the midst of which 
Jane returned; and she was equally aston- 
ished to find her kitchen occupied as it 
was. 

Mr. Ross stayed with me until the rec- 
tor’s return, which was not until some time 
afterward. Mr. and Mrs. Martyn were full 
of mingled admiration and pity for me. 

“ You are quite a heroine, Miss Cannon,” 
said Mr. Martyn. “It was a splendid idea 
about Mustard and Pepper!” 

“It was an idea born of intense fright. 
I assure you there was not much of the 
heroine about me. I shudder now when I 
think of it,” I answered. “My only com- 
fort was that Maud was not coming home 
tonight. The child might never have re- 
covered from the shock.” 

A few days afterward I heard that the 
man had managed to escape, before his trial, 
from the lock-up, and I felt in daily terror 
of meeting him again. My fears however 
were groundless, as I never saw him after- 
ward. I met some one else though, a little 
later. 

“T have been walking about like a pick- 
pocket all the morning,” said Mr. Ross one 
day, taking my hand in his, and holding it 
tightly. “I want especially to tell you. 
something, Miss Cannon; and I have been 
watching for you so long.” 

“Why need you?” I asked. “You 
knew where I was to be found. You could 
have come to the rectory.” 

“ Di,” he said, placing both his hands on 
my shoulders, and stooping over me, “ what 
I have to say to you I must say to you 
alone. I want to tell you that ever since | 
saw you I have loved you, and I must tell 
you ofit If you can care for me, say so, 
darling, and make me one of the happiest 
ae in the world, Do you love me, 
Di?’ 

Love him! Had I not been loving him 
without knowing it for a long time past? 
Had not his voice become the sweetest, his 
face the dearest, and his footfall the most 
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musical to me of all I had ever known? 
And was not I standing before him, blush- 
ing and drooping it may be, but one of the 
happiest girls in the world? I suppose he 
knew all that “ without one word from me,” 
as the old song says; for certain itis that I 
never spoke a word, and just as certain is 
it that I was clasped by a pair of strong 
arms, and held tightly, while I was kissed 
and thanked until I was breathless. 

“You do not mind marrying a poor man, 
Di dear?” I was asked, while the blue 
eyes I loved looked down into mine with an 
expression of merriment and fun. 

“Not a bit,” I said, smiling. “ The fact 
is, 1 have been so poor all my life, that I 
should hardly know what to do if I had 
wealth.” 

“ Mistress of Seldene Park, for instance,” 
he continued. “How would you like that, 
Di? 

“ Not at all,” was the reply. 

“ Poor Ross!” he said. “ Di, if ever I 
felt sorry for any one I feel sorry for my- 
selfnow. The woman I love will not love 
my home.” 

“Yes she will,” I said earnestly. 
not care how small it is; it wi 
both, will it not?” 

Oh, yes!” 

“That reminds me I do not know where 
your home is,” I said. 

“And yet I found you coolly in posses- 
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sion the first time I saw you, darling,” 
returned Mr. Ross, now laughing out- 
right. 

“Indeed I was not. I was in the brook 
when you first saw me,” I said. “In the 
brook belonging to Seldene Park.” 

“In the brook belonging to me,” he cor- 
rected. “You have done Ross Seldene the 
honor of accepting himseli, his park, and all 
its belongings.” I felt thoroughly puzzled, 
and looked so, “ Let me explain,” he add- 
ed. “Martyn always calls me ‘ Ross,’ and 
his wife ‘Mr. Ross.’ You took up the lat- - 
ter name also when you knew me, and I 
begged my friends the Martyns not to tell 
you I was Mr. Seldene, because 1 have al- 
ways had the idea that I should like my 
wife to care for me for myself, apart from 
any surroundings of wealth and station. I 
have gained what I wanted, and I am proud 
that the woman I love has chosen me for 
myself, That is all, dear. You do not ob 
ject to the arrangement, do you?” 

How could I? I was very much sur 
prised and astonished at first, 1 must own; 
but I have grown used now to the idea that 
my Ross and Mr. Seldene of Seldene Park 
are one and the same. 

No persuasion could change my deter- 
mination to complete my year at Hather 
leigh Rectory. I kad received payment be 
forehand, and nothing the rector, his wife, 
or Ross could say could move me. 


VISIONS. 


BY M. A. S. RANLET. 


Cy; of the past forever stealing, 
Shadowy forms of the long ago, 
Visions, both of joy and sorrow, 
Come and go. 
To my inmost soul appealing, 
As they wander to and iro, 
And I fancy I can hear them, 
Murmuring low. 


Not always have they crossed the river, 
These forms from memory’s misty shore, 
But golden links in the chain which binds me 

Evermore, 
To the past, where gleam and quiver 
Sunbeams bright from youth’s full store, 
Rainbow-tinted bow of promise, clasping 
Days of vore. 


Laconia, N. H., 18384. 
fe) 
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A QUEER STORY. 


BY THOMAS ADDISON. 


LL sorts of rumors were rife. Some 

said he was dead; others said he was 
not dead. A few vehemently protested he 
had not the courage to kill himself; and a 
few just as vehemently protested he had. 

The newspapers took the matter up. 
They soliloquized and apostrophized, phi- 
losophized and dogmatized, until a new 
seven-days’ wonder sprang up, and the old 
man was buried. 

But was the subject of the present sketch 
buried? Let us see. 

In the afternoon of Tuesday, April 14, 
185-, at about five o’clock, James Holt was 
engaged in the loft of his small and secluded 
store on Street, Hartland, Connecti- 
cut, packinz books for shipment the follow- 
ing day. Holt was the Eastern agent of a 
large New-York firm, and managed to pick 
up a comfortable living; though, being a 
man of extravagant tastes, he usually found 
himself largely in arrears at the close of each 
successive year. His connections, how- 
ever, were wealthy, and, being of an exceed- 
ingly proud and haughty stock, they endeav- 
ed to pacify James’s creditors when they 
became too importunate, and, as people of 
means usually do, succeeded. 

There was one man, though, who of late 
had given Holt a deal of trouble. His 
name was Adam Kuntz, a German wine 
dealer. Holt had run up a large bill at 
Kuntz’s establishment, and had promised 
payment so often, and failed, that the Ger- 
man lost all patience with him, and threat- 
ened prosecution unless his demands should 
be satisfied within a specified time. 

On the day and hour referred to — Tues- 
day at five P. M.— Kuntz paid a visit to 
Holt’s store in relation to the bill outstand- 
ing against the book agent. He found 
Holt in the loft previously mentioned, and 
the two men, — creditor and debtor, — came 
face to face for the last time in this life. 
Kuntz’s bill was effectuaHy settled; but 
how, did not transpire until later. 

To anticipate our story a little, On the 
evening of April 15, just as the boat for 
New York was upon the point of leaving, 
an express wagon drove upon the wharf in 
great haste with a large box, marked,“ James 
Holt, Philadelphia, Pa.” 

There was barely time to get the box 
from the wagon to the steamer, and, in the 
consequent hurry attending its embarkment, 
it was handled with unusual roughness. 
By an accident (or was it the hand of Fate ?) 


the box slipped from the grasp of the por. 
ters, and fell with a crash upon the wharf, 
making a yawning seam in its side. A 
hammer and nails were hastily obtained, 
but scarcely had the expressman bent to the 
task of repairing, than he recoiled from the 
box in affright, a cry of horror bursting from 
his lips. 

A human body, shockingly mangled, the 
features almost unrecogrizable, was the re- 
sult of the investigation that speedily fol- 
lowed; and of course the steamer took its 
way to the Sound that evening without this 
one particular article of freight. 

The police were immediately notified of 
the awful discovery made upon the wharf. 
The next thing to do was to find the guilty 
person or persons. 

Ah! who so likely to know about the 
mysterious affair as James Holt? Did not 
the box bear his name? And James Holt 
was forthwith visited by the police. 

He was found preparing fur bed, after 
having made arrangements to take the early 
train to New York the following morning. 
He blanched, and shook like an aspen 
when confronted with the officers of the 
law. When accused of the murder of 
Adam Kuntz, whose remains had by this 
time been identified by several persons, he 
fell upon his knees, and cowered among the 
bed-clothes in an agony of fear. He made 
no denial of the crime, made no confsssion 
of it,—at least not until his trial took 
place, — but his abject, terror-stricken ap- 
pearance condemned him at once as the cul- 
prit. He was taken into custody, and 
oy in the felon’s cell in the county 
jai 

Of course the entire Holt family was 
shaken to its foundations, from root to utter- 
most stem, by this terrible, unforeseen 
blow. Shame, indignation, fear, grief were 
the conflicting emotions struggling within . 
the family breast. A Holt guilty of mur- 
der! In danger of being hung as a common 
criminal! It is true James was a degener- 
ate scion of the race; but still the bive 
blood that wenc with the name ran in his 
veins, and to be hung! Why, as far back 
as the Holt tree could be traced (and that 
was beyond the reign of Elizabeth), with the 
exception of a few of the lesser sins of so- 
ciety life, no such terrible stigma had ever 
disgraced the family aanals. 

The higher heads among the Holts con- 
vened in secret session ; for something had 
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to be done to palliate or avert the impend- 
ing, awful calamity. 

Bat, in the mean time, the trial came on, 
and James Holt confessed his crime; con- 
fessed it in the most shameful, disgraceful 
manner possible (as the family said). 

This is the prisoner’s confession, as sum- 
marized by a local reporter : — 


“On the afternoon of April 15, I was 
packing books in the loft of my store on 
—— Street. I think it was about five 
o’clock when I heard Adam Kuntz’s voice 
calling up the stairs, asking me to come 
down. I was in an ugly frame of mind 
that day, and the voice of a creditor was not 
sweet in my ears. I bad been drinking 
also. 

“T told Kuntz he could go to the devil, I 
did not care to see him. He called out 
then that he would come up to see me, aad 
I replied that he had better stay away if he 
knew what was good for him: I wasn’t in 
the humor to be dunned by a crotchety 
Dutchman. 

“ Kuntz called out louder than before that 
he would come up; and sohedid. I wish 
to God he had not, for then I would not be 
here today ! 

“Weil, when Kuntz came up into the loft 
he began about his bill. I told him I would 
pay him as soon as I could; but that did n’t 
seem to satisiy him. He wanted the money 
then and there. I told him 1 did n’t have 
it. Then he cursed me. 

“T have a bad temperwhenitis up. I 
told him he had better look out; but he kept 
on. Finally I struck him. That made him 
crazy. He clinched with me, and we rolled 
about the floor for a few minutes, urtil he 
got on top of me, and commenced choking 
me. I swear, not a thought of killing him 
entered my mind until that moment. 

“ He was choking me pretty hard, and I 
found I could not shake him off. Just then 
my hand came into contact with the hatchet 
I had been nailing boxes with. I struck 
him on the head with the back of it, just to 
stun him, nothing more; but it did n’t ap- 
pear to make any impression on him; he 
only choked me the harder. 

“ Then J seemed to lose all control of 
myself. I struck him with the edge of the 
hatchet, — struck him, struck him, struck 
him, until he lay at my feet still and motion- 
less, bleeding a perfect stream. I don’t 
know whether he cried out when I first 
struck him or not. 1 can’t remember; but 
1 think not. 

“When I saw him lying at my feet so 
still, my senses came back to me suddenly, 
and, O God! how the sickening realization 
of my crime crept over m:, freezing my 
blood, and paralyzing my mind. 1 wept and 
cursed and prayed, and rolled on the floor 


in an agony of fear at the consequences of 
my deed. 

“ Then, all of a sudden, a thought came 
tome. ‘No one need know you did this,’ 
something seemed to whisper tome. ‘Be 
wary, and you will not be found ott.’ 

“That thought seemed to cheer me a lit- 
tle. I took the dead body and put it into 
one of my book boxes, nailed it up, and, 
fool that | was! put my name uponit. My 
idea was to go on to Philadelphia, receive 
the box on its arrival, and take it to some 
place where I could quietly bury it without 
the fear of detection. You know the rest.” 


This is all that it is necessary to relate of 
the trial at this time. The jury brought in 
a verdict of murder in the first degree, and 
James Holt was sentenced to be banged by 
the neck until dead. Now comes the sin- 
gular part of my story, about which all sorts 
of rumors were rife, and newspaper guia- 
nunc philosophizing. 

Early in the morning of August 5, nearly 
five weeks after the tria: of James Holt for 
murder, it was whispered around town that 
the condemned man was dead; had been 
found stiff and cold in his cell by the jailer 
when he made his customary six-o’clock 
round. This whisper grew louder and 
‘ouder, until by noon it became almost the 
sole topic of conversation ; for there was no 
longer any doubt in the premises, — James 
Holt was dead. He had added suicide to 
his other crime, a half empty bottle of mor- 
phine laying by his pallet bearing silent tes- 
timony to the deed. 

The entire town was agog with amaze- 
ment. It was a well-known fact that Holt, 
in all his interviews with relatives or friends, 
had been kept under the strictest surveil- 
lance; and how the deadly drug had been 
conveyed to him was a mystery which the 
knowing ones could not this time solve. 

The coroner’s jury found themselves 
equally at a loss to decide how the instru- 
ment of death had been conveyed to the 
doomed man; but, with the usual sagacity 
and despatch of coroner’s juries, announced 
that James Holt had committed suicide, 
and that was the end of the matter. 

That is what the coroner’s jury said; 
now let us see what the facts ia the case in- 
dicated. 

During the sitting of the jury a number 
of witnesses were calied upon to identify 
the dead man, among them several mem- 
bers of the Holt family. They seemed lit- 
erally crushed by this additional blot upon 
the family name, but, with perfect unanimi- 
ty, they agreed that the corpse was James 
Holt when living. Several men who had 
had business relations with the deceased, 
added their testimony to that which had 
gone before; and, finally, to place the mat- 
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ter beyond a doubt, Holt’s former pastor, a 
worthy old gentleman, excessively nervous, 
and a little flighty, also added the weight of 
his conviction to what had gone before. 

Such testimony was of course sufficient 
to satisfy any reasonable jury ; and so the 
sagacious conclusion mentioned above was 
arrived at, and a permit given the relatives 
of Holt to bury the body. 

Under the circumstances, the family 
were of course anxious to elude any publici- 
ty at the burial; and, accordingly, one Au- 
gust evening, about dusk, the body was 
conveyed privately to the cemetery, and in- 
terred with all possible despateh. 

About a month after the funeral two curi- 
ous incidents transpired. In the first place, 
Holt’s jailer, for no apparent reason, re- 
signed his position, and, with his family, be- 
took himself to the West, leaving no ad- 
dress behind. His resignation was the 
more singular, because, as jailer, he was in 
receipt of a good salary, and comfortably 
located in quarters that cost him nothing 
for rent, fuel, and light. Why should he 
leave these advantages to rough it in wild 
Western lands? 

In the second place, James Holt’s wife 
(she had been married but two years, and 
had no children) suddenly announced her 
intention of going abroad, and spending the 
fall and winter in Nice. This also was sin- 

ular. Every one knew that Holt had died 
insolvent, and that Mrs. Holt was no favor- 
ite with her husband’s family; yet she ap- 
peared to be plentifully supplied with mon- 
ey, and entertained no fear of crossing the 
ocean alone to a land strange in manner 
and in tongue to her own. Why should 
she leave her home and friends to become 
a lonely sojourner in foreign parts ? 

Apparently the Holt family could not an- 
swer either of these questions; neither 
could the public; neither could the news- 
papers ; and this was the reason rumor was 
rife and speculation wild. There was a se- 
cret, a mystery, somewhere, but where ? 

Among wiseacres it was hinted that were 
Holt’s body exhumed, something surprising 
would be the result; but this was scornful- 
- ly pooh-poohed by the still wiser. Had not 
the coroner, twelve good men and true, the 
Holt family, a clergyman, and others borne 
testimony that they had looked upon the 
dead body of James Holt? Pshaw! that he 
was dead was an incontrovertible fact. 
There was no use in going behind the re- 
turns in this case. 

But how could the jailer’s strange action, 
ana Mrs. Hoilt’s sudden departure, be ac- 
counted for? Ah! that was a mystery, and 
that was what people were talking about. 

All this happened between the fourteenth 
day of April and the fifteenth day of Sep- 
tember, 1856, — twenty-five years ago. 


Upon the 3d of April, 1880, a young man 
arrived in New York, on one of the trans- 
Atlantic steamers, and took rooms in an up- 
town hotel, registering himself “ Henry 
Carew, Paris, France.” 

This young man was, as later events 
proved, a little over twenty-ore years of age. 
He was very reserved, kept his room most 
of the time, and wrote a great many letters, 
which received a great many replies, post- 
marked at a certain New-England town. 
No one came to see him, however. 

Shortly after midnight, on the fourteenth 
day of April, a porter, in passing Carew’s 
room, had his nostrils saluted with a strong 
smell of escaping gas. He rapped on the 
door long and loud, but, receiving no reply, 
summoned assistance, and burst the door 
open. 

As soon as a light could with safety be 
introduced into the room, Carew was dis- 
covered in bed, a corpse. Whether, in a 
moment of absent-mindedness he had blown 
out the gas, or, in extinguishing the light, 
had unwittingly turned the stop all the wa 
round, could but be conjectured, snd, 
moreover, has nothing to do with the con- 
clusion of this tale. Sufficient it is that he 
was dead. 

On the night table by the bed, a diary 
was found, closely written. This, with his 
other effects, was seized by the police, but, 
through the courtesy of a certain officer con- 
nected with the department, I am here ena- 
bled to transcribe a portion of the contents 
of the diary, which may throw some light 
upon the events described further back in 
this narrative. 


THE DIARY OF HENRY CAREW. 

“ Dec. 23d, 1879. — Today I have attain- 
ed my majority, Is the day a happy one? 
I hardly know. Oh, to be able to pierce the 
veil of mystery that has enveloped us 
(mother and son) as long as I can remem- 
ber! I am now of age; have I not the 
right to demand the key to this mystery 
from my mother? She can give it to me, 
and she must!” 


Several entries here follow, the tenor of 
all being similar to the one above. Then 
we come to this: — 


“Jan. 15th, 1880.—QO God in heaven! 
that I should live to see this day! That 1 
should at last have my eyes opened, and 
learn the dreadful stigma resting upon our 
name! Curses upon the curiosity that has 
brought to me this terrible revelation! 
Would to God I had obeyed my poor moth- 
er’s injunction, and allowed the past to re- 
main under tke black veil of the unknown. 
Why should I, Fatima-like, have cursed my 
very existence with the knowledge of a 
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crime too awful even to be whispered upon 
the loneliest mountain-top in this unhappy 
world? 

“And my poor mother! Now I know 
why the name of my dead father never 
crosses her lips; why we must pass through 
life under an assumed name if we desire to 
gain the respect and confidence of any one. 
O my God! this is terrible! Shall 1 com- 
mit this pest-infected secret to paper? | 
must think well upon it ere I do.” 


Entries under many successive dates 
follow, in which the young man is evident- 
ly battling with himself to decide upon the 
best plan of life to pursue now that he knows 
the secret of his family. He meditates go- 
ing to America, and seeing certain relatives, 
and gaining from them advice and assis- 
tance. He also seems irresolute whether 
to record the sad page of his father’s histo- 
ry or not. Finally this important entry is 
come across (and now my story is fast 
drawing to a close): — 


“MARCH I.—At last my mind is made 
up. I have engaged passage to America 
for the latter part of this month. I feel 
relieved now that I have taken one decisive 
step. I must see these people. Surely 
they will advise and befriend a miserable 
being such as I am! Am I too sensitive 
upon this unutterably unhappy subject? 
It was not my hand that struck the murder- 
ous blow, or my mind that conceived the 
gigantic deception that followed. Henry 
Carew— Holt,a murderer’s son! O pitying 
Heaven, help me! And my poor, crushed, 
heart-broken mother! I must not think of 
her row; it unmans me. I have decided 
to sketch in these pages how I, an Ameri- 
can by parentage, was born and brought up 
in France, and condemned to carry an as- 
sumed name through life.” 


The writer then proceeds to relate the 
details of Adam Kuniz’s murder by James 
Holt, with all of which my readers are ac- 
quainted. Then we arrive at the informa- 
tion we have been seeking. 


“ And now comes the conclusion of this 
awful tale. My father’s family held a se- 
cret meeting while he was in jail, and de- 
termined, by some means, to prevent the 
terrible disgrace of a Holt being hanged. 
As if any disgrace could be worse thana 
Holt convicted of murder! A large sum of 
money was needed to accomplish the pur- 


pose of the family, but it was readily do- 
nated by those interested. The jailer was 
bribed, and one dark night a body was 
brought to the prison (the medical colleges 
of the country had been ransacked for the 
corpse), and placed in my father’s cell. 
Whoever the dead man was he bore a re- 
markable resemblance to my father. It 
was this desired resemblance that had 
caused so long and so extensive a search. 
Morphine was introduced into the stomach, 
and a bottle partiaKy filled with the drug 
was dropped upon the floor near the bed on 
which the body lay. Then, when all was 
in readiness, — that is, when my father had 
effectually disguised himself, and escaped 
to New York, whence he took a steamer the 
next day for Europe, —the jailer raised an 
alarm, and James Holt was found dead in 
his bed, —a suicide! 

“The body was recognized by many as 
that of James Holt, — indeed, my mother said 
it would have been hard to detect the dif- 
ference of a single feature between the dead 
man and the living, —and, after the usual 
formalities had been complied with, the 
Holt family were permitted to bury their 
dead relative ! 

“ My mother was furnished with the nec- 
essary funds to go to France, whither she 
immediately went, and joined my father in 
the obscure little town of Aixe. A year 
later I was born, and christened Henry 
Carew, —the assumed name of my father, 
which I must wear as a badge of dishonor 
to the grave. Two years after my birth my 
father died, and my mother removed with 
me to Paris, where we have since resided.” 


The writer here goes on tv detail his life 
in Paris, and no more important entries are 
come across until this significant last one. 


“ APRIL 14.— Since my arrival in New 
York I have received many letters from 
. They will have nothing to do with 
me; will not recognize me as a Holt; 
reiuse ” — 


The diary ends abruptly here, and, conse- 
quently, my story; but was it not strange 
that exactly twenty-four years after the 
murder of Adam Kuntz, on exactly the 
same instant of the month, the last repre- 
sentative of that collateral branch of the 
family of which James Holt had been the 
head, should meet his death by—was it 
accident ? 

Perhaps it was a vicarious atonement ! 
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ZO A DISCONTENTED MAN. . 


BY CARRIE T, RICHARDS. 


ERE ’s the man who dares change places 
With the happiest man he knows ? — 
Take his chances and his fortune, 
Bear alike his joys and woes? 


Yet the world is full of grumblers, 
Always growling at their fate, — 
Sullen, surly, discontented, 
Filled with envy and with hate. 


Thinking all the world ’s against them, 
All their friends will prove untrue, 
Never dreaming they can help it, 
And the way is easy, too. 


Now, my poor unhappy growler, 
Half the fault hes in yourself: 

Think a little more of others — 
Lay your own care on the shelf. 
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Help make sunshine for your neighbors; 
Drive the frown from off your brow; 

Do some act of downright kindness, — 
Hard, at first, I will allow: 


Yet ’twi'l grow to be a pleasure, 
If repeated o’er and o’er, 

And ’twill fill your heart with sunshine, 
Till you feel to growl no more. 


If you have your little trials, 
Bear them bravely as you can, 

Do not let them spoil your temper — 
No one loves a surly man. 


Other people have their troubles — 
No one is from sorrow free; 

Some have ten-fold more than thou bast, 
Yet they do not growl like thee. 


POLLY SIMMONS. 


BY BELLE LOUISE PIERCE. 


“6 When a woman will, she will, you may depend on ’t, 

And when she won’t, she won’t, and that ’s the end 

on ’t.”? 

$$ f owe like you ’re sot on turnin’ 

this quiltin’ into a sort o’ a love 
feast, a-tellin’ on your courtin’ experiences,” 
said Aunt Polly Simmons, as she stretched 
half her length across the quilt to reach a 
spool of thread; “and seein’ you’re all o’ 
that way o’ thinkin’, I’ve a mind to give you 
a chunk o’ mine.” 

“Yours, Aunt Polly!” laughed bright- 
eyed Sue Harding. “You don’t actually 
mean to say * — 

“Yes, Miss Susan,” snapped Aunt Polly, 
“T do actilly mean to say that I was young 
onct, and good-lookin’, too, all the boys 
said, and it wa’n’t so many years ago that 
you snips o’ school-gals need be sassy 
about it.” 

“ Beg pardon,” said Sue, with mock grav- 
ity. “I did n’t mean to be saucy. I ’ve 
been taught to reverence gray hairs.” 

“Gray hairs indeed!” cried Aunt Polly 
excitedly. “TI defy you to” — 

“ No,” interrupted Sue demurely, “I can’t 
point them out. The company will excuse 
me. We all know that they dyed some time 
since.” 


“Mind your sewing, Sue, and don’t rile 
Polly. Your line is as crooked as the 
streets of Jericho,” said tall Mary Jane, who 
at every quilting bee was self-appointed 
inspector-general, while good-natured Mrs. 
Brown purred soothingly, — 

“ Never mind Sue, if she is a leetle pert. 
We all know your hair allus was black. 
Go on with your story, do now.” 

“ Wall,” she commenced, “a few years 
back we was alivin’ in Ohio. I was a gay 
slip o’ a gal in my teens, and as likely look- 
in’ as any gal round, if I do say it myself; 
and, as a nateral consequence, every boy 
for miles around used to cast sheep’s eyes 
at me as I walked to meetin’ o’ a Sunday 
mornin’, and mighty biack looks at what: 
ever chap was alongside, for I never went 
alone them days.” 

“How comes it then that you go alone 
now?” queried Sue. 

Aunt Polly, heeding the interruption only 
by a contemptuous glance, continued, — 

“ But it was about Jacob Green that I sot 
out to teil you; Jake, we youngsters allers 
called him. Green was his name, and sar- 
tain he had a good right to it, for a greener 
lookin’ chap wa’n’t easy to find. He was 
low and squatty like, his face right red, es- 
pecially when he come to see me, and his 
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hair looked like the end of an old hemp 
rope. I disremember what color his eyes 
was; fact is there wa’n’t enough o’ them 
to tell; his mouth made up though, there 
was enough oO’ that to have done two men; 
but, exceptin’ in the way o’ eatin’ double, he 
made poor use o’ its sizeableness. I couid 
get away with more talk in five mizutes 
than he could in a week. His ideas came 
slow, aad his words came slower, He 
stuttered like, too, sometimes, when things 
sort o’ upsothim. You see, on the hull, he 
wa’n’t exactly the sort o’ a follower a likely 
gal would choose, if she had her way. But, 
la me! them days a gal did n’t dare say her 
say very loud, if it went crossways to the 
old folks. Not that gals was made o’ taffy 
any more then than they be now, but their 
parents sot over them with more authority ; 
consequently, though they got their own 
way pretty much arter all, it obleeged them 
to use their wits. 

“And mother, she liked Jake. Father 
was one o’ them peaceable men a settin’ 
hen could n’t quarrel with. He allers 
*peared to ’gree with her: he ’d larned it 
wa’n’t profitable to hold contrary opinions. 
Mother was allers a-findin’ good pints in 

ake, — beats all how thick they was ; seeds 
in a blackberry wa’n’t nowhere. Father 
said onct, in his quiet way,—he allers 
sided with me, father did,—that he 
guessed she had Jake’s smart white house, 
and eighty-acre farm, in her eye, and could 
n’t see the owner right plain.’ But, sakes, 
she jest fired up at that, and found a dozen 
more good pints on the spot. So father, he 
backed out, and left me to paddle alone. 
But I was equal to it, and got a deal o’ fun 
out o’ it fur me and Dick. Dick was my 
brother, next older, and it used to tickle 
him nigh into fits to see Jake a-tryin’ to 
make up to me. 

“It used to pester mother to see how 
reckless I carried on with him ’stead o’ 

ettin’ him tied to my apron-strings. As 
= Jake hisself, he did n’t ’pear to know 
what to think. Mother was mighty good to 
him, and that sort o’ encouraged him up, 
and sometimes I ’d be as perlite as a man- 
ners book, and then he ’d perk up adeal, 
but, like as not, the next time he ’d come 1 
’d be as offish as ever you see. 

“I did n't think so hard o’ him when he 
first come. He was an amusin’ chap to 
make game out o’, and I did n’t think no 
further then. But, pretty quick,I got my 
notion sot somewhere else. It was a picter 
taker that took my eye. He came through 
Scrabbleton with his picter gallery — that ’s 
what he called it —on wheels, and stopped 
two weeks, and took the likenesses o’ every 
man, woman, child, and baby for fifteen 
miles ’round. 

“We all sot to him, and Jake, he had his 


took, and gave it to me, and when I saw it, 
I thought that I ’d never more ’n half 
knowed how powerful ugly he was afore. 

“ But the picter man, he was a feller 
worth lookin’ at. Jest like a picter hisself. 
Black curlin’ -hair,—he allers parted it in 
the middle, and it made him look so sweet 
and tender like, —the biggest eyes, and the 
reddest cheeks; pm as pretty as a chiny 
doll. Then he dressed so fine, and wore 
big, shinin’ rings on his hands, and they as 
white as a baby’s. Well, o’ course I had 
no eyes for any one else, and he was power- 
ful took with me, too; took my picter twice 
for nothin’, painted ’em all beautifal, and 
said he ’d wear one next door to his heart. 
(Bless me, how crooked you are rollin’ that . 
side! Better pull out the peg, and sort o’ 
stretch one end a leetle. Thar, that ’s 
somethin’ like.) 

“It ’s consolin’ to mind how sweet he 
used to talk, though | did think some things 
he said sort o’ curious. I mind how he 
told me once, when he was a-praisin’ my 
handsomeness, that I looked like some aw- 
fully heathenish named creeturs, I ’ve for- 
got what. He said they were goddesses and 
sich, It sort 0° scared me, that way o’ 
namin’ on me did, for I feared he might be 
a foreign idolatar.” 

“Mebby he was. What become on 
him?” queried Mary Jane. 

“La, that’s mighty nigh too bad to tell; 
but I suppose I must, bein’I started. Well, 
arter he ’d finished a-doublin’ up the inhabi- 
tants o’ Scrabbleton, he left for the next 
settlement. He made me all sorts o’ fine 
promises, but, he been gone a 
month, we begun to hear the awfullest talk 
about him.” 

“Had a wife back yonder, did he?” in- 
terrupted Selina Smith. “I thought that ’d 
be how it ‘d turn out.” 

“No, not as ever I heerd on; but the 
story spread that he was a coiner, and car- 
ried on coinin’ under cover o’ his picter 
takin’. 

“Well, the officers got him, and the 
proved it on him, or pretended they did, 
and sent him to the presents and that 
was the last I heerd on him. But allers 
shall believe that that was a wicked story, 
got out agin him by them as was envious 0” 
his good looks,” and Aunt Polly wiped her 
eyes to the memory of the ex-counterfeiter. 

“ This is a mighty saddin’ remembrance,” 
she continued, “and I never meant to touch 
on it; but 1 was led into it a-talkin’ o’ Jake 
Green.” 

“Go on tellin’ "bout Jake, Polly. It ’s 
mighty edifying,” coaxed Mrs. Brown. 

“ Well, bout the time I begun to be so 
took up with the picter man I begun to hate 
Jake wus than pizen, and the fust sight o’ 
his black hoss a-comin’ up the lane set my 
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blood bilin’, but I care n’t say much, ’count 
o’ mother. One day, jest arter Jake had 
ive me his likeness, I seen him a-ridin’ up. 
other did, too, and began straightenin’ 
things round, 

“*Jake’s a-comin’, Polly,’ sez she. ‘Run 
up-stairs, and slick up.’ 

“T went, o’ course, but, my, did n’t I 
feel spiteful, and I detarmined to show ’em 
jest what I thought. So, by way o’ slickin’ 
up, I put on the wuss lookin’ dress a body 
ever see. It was an old patched iinsey one, 
I wore blackberryin’, with red and yellar 
stripes runnin’ ‘round. Then I twisted my 
hair up in the tightest leetle knot, hunted 
up the wuss lookin’ pair o’ shoes I could 

* find, and went down. 

“Jake gazed at me as if he thought I 
looked curious, but mother’s face was a 
sight. 

“¢ Polly Simmons,’ sez she, ‘what do you 
mean by comin’ afore company in such a 
fix as that? Is them your manners? Go 
up-stairs, and come down decently apparal- 
ed.’ She allers liked high-soundin’ words, 
mother did. 

“Of course I had to go, but then, I had 
showed my spite agin him, or begun to. 
When I come back I went straight to the 
spinnin’-wheel, and span away like I was 
racin’ for life, and never spoke to Jake but 
once. Mother did n’t find fault at that. 
S’pose she thought Jake ’d be a-thinkin’ 
what a smart wife I ’d make. 

“Fore long she sent me out to get sup- 
per. She made a pint o’ havin’ me git the 
meals when Jake was there. I never took 
more pains with one in my life, but,” with a 
dry chuckle, “ it was pains wrong side out. I 
made my biscuits with sour milk, and never 

ut in a speck o’ salaratus; a big cake was 
in much the same fix, only it had plenty o’ 
salaratus and no creamtarty; the tea wa’n’t 
nothin’ but hot water and tea-grounds, and, 
somehow, I got salt in the bowl ’stead o’ 
sugar; ‘peared like it all got in the bowl, 
too, for there wa’ n’t a mite in the fried 
*taters, and I clean forgot to put on any pre- 
serves or jell. 

“ Jake took a big swaller o’ tea fust thing, 
and, laws, what an awful face he made! 
Then he tried a taste o’ ’taters, and bite o’ 
biscuit, and then he laid down his knife, 
and looked round, so kind o’ mazed, and an- 
gry, too, — for he begun to suspicion that I 
had been playin’ him a trick, — that, mad 
as I was, I had to go into the buttery to 
laugh. 

“ While I was there father took a gulp o’ 
his tea, and such a chokin’ and sputterin’ I 
never beerd. 

“Bless me, mother,’ he choked out, 
‘whatever has got into this tea?’ 

“ Mother did n’t think it best to have Jake 
know that I ’d played all them tricks out o’ 


meanness, so she let on like she s’posed 
that the salt bein’ out o’ the ’taters and into 
the tea was a mistake, and all the rest jest 
happenin’s. 

“Then there was another visit 0’ his 
me and Dick have laughed over more ’n 
once. It was on a Saturday arternoon, and 
he had taken uncommon pains with his get 
up; had on abran new suit o’ butternuts. 
I was churnin’ out on the porch, and Dick, 
he sot a cheer for him out thar. I did n’t 
have much to say to him arter we had talk- 
ed up the weather, bein’ busy with my 
churnin’ and verse larnin’; for you see, we 
were a-havin’ Sunday school that summer, 
and the preacher, he ’d promised a red 
hymn-book to the one as should larn the 
most verses, so that week I sot out to larn 
a whole chapter, and carried my testament 
round in my pocket, — never was so good 
afore or since,—and churnin’ gave me a 
chance to larn, which I did n’t ‘low to have 
spiled by no beau a-livin’,s So I left pretty 
much o’ the entertainin’ o’ him to Dick. 
Jake ‘peared to feel uncommon awkward 
that day,— bein’ sort o’ uneasy in his new 
clothes, I s’pose,—and blushed and stutter- 
ed worse than ever. 

* Dick seed that, and lit out to have some 
sport. So he commenced chaffin’ Jake 
*bout the proper way o’ visitin’ the gals, 
makin’ hisself ’greeable,and so on. Then 
he went to talkin’ on that churnin’ o’ mine, 
and hintin’ what ’d be the handsome thing 
for him to do, 

“Poor Jake felt as uneasy as ‘ Mary’s 
lamb at school.’ He fidgited round in his 
cheer, pulled out his handkercher, and 
stuffed it back, and scratcned his head. I 
see it all out o’ the corner o’ my eye, but I 
jest kept on churnin’, and repeatin’ ‘ And it 
come to pass, and it come to pass,’ like I 
did n’t kaow he was within forty miles. 

“ Finally, he gave a look up and down the 
road, to make sure there wa’n’t nobody to 
see him, then he up and clapped his hat on 
his head, and I made sure he was goin’ to 
bolt; but no, it was do or die with Jake. 
He came straight to me, and grabbin’ holt o’ 
the dasher, stammered out, — 

“*Ggo set down, P-P-Polly, and I ‘Il 
d-do your churnin’.’ 

“] thanked him “ers as you please, and 
went. Thén, laws, did n’t he work and 
fuss. Then butternuts was middlin’ hot by 
the looks on ’em, and he could n’t keep the 
splashes off. The churn was pretty full o’ 
cream, and he handled it so awkward that it 
seemed as if every spoonful o’ it was be- 
witched. 

“It tickled Dick mightily to see Jake so 
plagued. He ’d be churnin’ away tol’ele 
steady, till I ’d come past, and say some- 
thing to him, then he ’d get flustered, and 
go to poundin’ away like fury,—he was 
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powerful stout,—and then the way that 
cream ’d fly was a warnin’, Then he ’d 
have to stop, and wipe off the splashes; 
but he stuck it out like a borned hero till he 
brought the butter, and sot down kivered 
with cream and glory. 

“But that was n’t a patchin’ toa scrape 
he fell into, something like a month arter 
that. He kept a gettin’ a leetle more pinted 
in his ’tentions, and I see that matters was 
drawing nigh the poppin’ place, and that 
was a rock I did n't ’low to strike, for I was 
bound to say no, and I knowed mother ’d 
never let me hear the end o’ it, if I did. So 
I kept watchia’ for a chance to do some- 
thin’ as would make him drop off hisself. 

“Ore Saturday he came as usual, and 
axed to see me to singin’ school. I felt 
skeery about givin’ him such a chance, but 
there was mother a-peelin’ onions the other 
side of the room, so I said ‘ yes,’ and he sot 
down as smilin’ as a basket 0’ chips. 

“T fixed up, and sot off, pretty sulky, and 
awful afeard I ’d have trouble afore we got 
back. But, quick as we was alone, I started 
out, and talked a blue streak, and Jake did 
u’t get no chance to fetch the other matter 
round. Comin’ back it was much the same. 
Jake was so stoopid he wa’n’t no match for 
me, and when we rode up to the hoss-block, 
without nothin’ happenin’, I felt mightily 
relieved. 

“Mother was up when we came in, and 
nothin’ would do but Jake must put up his 
hoss,and go to meetin’ with us next day. 
He did n’t need much coaxin’ and his hoss 
was turned out in the lot “long o’ ours, and 
on that peg the rest o’ my stury hangs, for, 
as luck ’d have it, the beast wa’n’t nowhere 
to be found when meetin’ time come. Jake 
*peared mightily upsot about it, ‘cause he ’d 
set his heart on going to meetin’ ’long o’ me, 
so father, he told him he could ride a hoss 
o’ his. He jumped at the offer quick ’nough, 
and,as I heard ’em settling that, an idee 
struck me, and, laughin’ right out, I cried, — 

ll do it.’ 

“*Do what, Pol ?’ says Dick. 

“¢T ll tell you arter a bit,’ says I, and 
motioned for him to come out to the wood- 
shed, and then I said to him, ‘ Dick, I want 
you to put Jake’s saddle on Tantrum.’ 

“* He, he, he!’ snickered Dick. ‘* What 
you want that done for, Pol?’ 

- ; Never you mind. You jest doit, will 

ou 

“*Wall, I don’t care if I do; but I ‘ll 
have to do it on the sly.’ 

“Pretty soon arter that my hoss Bess, 
and Tantrum, were waitin’ at the gate. 
Jake looked sort o’ suspicious at him, for he 
‘had his ears laid bask, and the spitefullest 
look in his eyes. But it would n’t do to 
show he was afeared, so he went up as bold 
as a lamb, and begun pattin’ him. But 


Tantrum showed mighty quick he wa’n’t 
the sort o’ critter to stand coddlin’, and he 
jest drew up his lip, and gave Jake’s arma 
nip, with his long white teeth, that made 
him squeal, and he lost all notion o’ pettin’ 
that hoss. But he wa’n’t on his back yet, 
and that was a pint to consider, for Tan- 
trum was ugly tempered, and not more ‘n 
half broke, and Jake was as slow and clumsy 
as a mud turtle. 

“He didn’t have no perlite ’tentions to 
spare, and I had to climb on my hoss as 
best I could, while Tantrum tore round so 
I was afeared the old folks ’d come out, and 
spile the fun. But mouther was busy fixin’ 
father’s collar and necktie, and Dick was 
out to the barn, laughin’ and peekin’ through 
a crack. By some accident he did tumble 
on at last, and we started. 

“ Tantrum had quieted down a bit, and I 
begun to fear he wa’n’t a-goin’ to cut no 
more capers; but, pigh the meetin’ house, 
we come to a broad, deep mudhole, and into 
that he ’d no notion o’ steppin’, so up and 
down he pranced, and Jake was so fear- 
some of him, he dare n’t do more than 
tickle him with the whip. And thar was 
the preacher and a bull lot o’ folks a-comin’, 
I did n’t like the notion o’ bein’ stuck in the 
mud with my beau, afore the hull congrega- 
tion, so, when he wa’n’t lookin’, I reached 
out my switch, and gave Tantrum a sharp 
cut. I did n’t know how he’d take it, but 
I reckoned it ’d start him, and it did. He 
jest gave a jump clean ioto the middle o’ 
that puddle, and then he histed up his heels 
like he was tryin’ to kick a hole in the 
firmament. Laws, how the mud did fly. I 
caught a good sprinklin’ o’ it. Howsum- 
ever, I wiped it off, and laughed till I was 
fit to tumble off my hoss, for Jake, he jest 
riz up into the air like a clothes pin flyin’ 
off a line, and then whirled, heels over head, 
plump down into the middle o’ the mud, and 
thar he stcod on his head for a second. 
Then he gathered himself together, and 
waded out. Laws if he was n’t a sight ; jest 
covered with mud; and was n’t he mad! It 
sort o’ sobered me, tickled as I was, to hear 
him go on. He was scrapin’ the mud off 
his face, as he sputtered away, — 

“*C-confound the b-b-blasted c-c-criter! 
I’ve a mind to put a b-bbullet through his 
hide. And you a-sittin’ up thar a laughin’ 
atme. You did it, P-P-Pol Simmons, you 
know you did. I’ve stood your c-c-capers 
long ’nough You get up some b-b-blamed 


new one every time I see you. I "ll com- 
plain to the p-p-preacher on ye. I'll have 
ye up afore the church, 1-1-1’1l’— 


“*You ’d better get hum, and let your 
mammy wash your face,’ I snapped out real 
spiteful,—for I begun to be a leetle mad 
myself, —‘’stead o’ standin’ thar, breakin’ 
the sabbath day with your racket, ‘cause 
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you were n’t man ‘nough to ride a hoss 
through a mudhole.’ 

“Then I touched up my pony, and left 
him to get hum as best he could. And that 
was the last time Jake Green tried to go 
with me. Mother never exactly under- 
stood it, for I did n’t give her no satis- 
faction, and Jake never spoke to any one 


out o’ the whole parcel o’ us for more ’n a 
year.” 

“ Plaze, ladies,” spoke a shrill voice, as 
the door opened, and the hostess’ litile 
“ help” pat her head in, “ Mis’ Higgins sed 
as how I was to tell you that supper was 
waitin’, and you ail were to plaze walk 
out, 


FOILED. 


BY JULIEN ROMER. 


66 CINCERE? No, I do not preach 
sincerity. Those who talk most of 
sincerity are least to be trusted.” 

“Then you deem me insincere?” 

“ Not more so than most men.” 

“ Are women more sincere than men?”’ 

“ Perhaps so.” 

“ Weill, you can’t prove it; and I ’m afraid 
it would have to be well proven before I 
could believe it. Women are never sincere 
with men.” 

“Ah! but men are always sincere with 
women.” 

“ Oh, now you are satirical. No man is 
sincere with all women, but there are some 
women to whom a man involuntarily turns, 
one whom he trusts. Now you” — 

“ Would never do to be trusted. I ’d tell 
everything confided to me, and ridicule the 
person who would give his confidence, his 
secrets, to man or woman,” 

“One would think that you believed in 
no one, trusted and loved none.” 

“ Partly true, Mr. Romaine. I believe in 
human nature. Those I love are as weak 
as lam. Were they very much better and 
stronger than I am I| could not love them so 
tenderly.” 

“ Then you can love a favored few?” 

“ T have many, very many friends whom I 
love with all my heart. But this moonlight 
is too lovely. Let us go to the lake, and 
see how pale Luna silvers its tranquil 
waters.” 

“ May I keep this rose, Miss Sylvester ?” 

* That withered thing? Oh, no, it looks 
too gentimental. Here is a fresh one.” 

“ Lyra, Lyra! Oh, here you are. I ’ve 
been looking for you. Mr. Romaine, don’t 
you know that Miss Sylvester takes cold 
very easily? Her aunt is fretting about 
her, because she fears the night air, so I 
brought my shawl for you, Lyra.” 

“Thanks, Mrs. Hildreth, for your unusu- 
al thoughtfulness, but I have my shawl and 
scarf, thanks to Mr. Romaine’s care.” 


“ Won’t you take this free arm of mine, 
Mrs. Hiidreth ?” 

“ Oh, is not the moon tvo lovely tonight ? 
It makes me think of Romeo and Juliet, 
and of love and serenades, and everything 
else delicious, Don’t you agree with me, 
Mr. Romaine?” 

“Yes, indeed. It ison such a night as 
this that one realizes what it is to love.” 

“Or to imagine it, which amounts to 
about the same thing.” 

“ There, Lyra, you always sneer at love. 
You ought really to be loved once to know 
how delicious it is. Don’t you think that 
would change her opinion, Mr. Romaire?” 

“If being loved would soften her she 
would long ago have changed. Perhaps 
she needs to love some one.” 

“ Don’t discuss me, good people, but rave 
about the silvery moon, and your own feel- 
ings.” 

“ Now she is vexed, and will be sure to 
say something scorching if we do not leave 
her alone. How delightful a sail on the 
lake would be just now.” 

“Here is a boat, Let me help you in, 
Now, Miss Sylvester.” 

“Excuse me, no. I do not care to go, 
There is Harry Conroy, and I will return to 
the house with him. Gvood-night. You ‘ll 
have a delightful sail.” 

She was gone before either of the others 
could detain her. Truth to tell, the lad 
was glad tohave the gentleman to hereell 
and he was too much a gentleman to let the 
lady see his disappointment. As they 
sailed along the lady chatted gayly on many 
subjects, principally persons, and their pe- 
culiarities, balls, picnics, and the weather, 

“Lyra is so strange, don’t you think so, 
Mr. Romaine?” 

“Strange? No, hardly that. Her little 
peculiarities are charming. One likes 
something out of the common line some 
times.” 


“Yes, she is charming, and she knows 
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her odd speeches interest gentlemen. If 
she was only sincere— But there, she is a 
dear girl, even though she does ridicule 
every one, and laugh at the soft speeches 
men make to her.” 

“ That is not as uncommon a thing to do 
as one might suppose. I don’t blame wo- 
men for laughing at soft men.” 

“No; but if a woman leads on a real 
honorable gentleman, and tempts him to 
flatter her, one does wrong to ridicule 


“Yes; but no one could possibly say 
that Miss Sylvester leads on any man.” 

“Why, there ’s a boat-load before us. 
They are singing. Oh, you need not try to 
join them. We can hear the music at this 
distance.” 

But the other boat was joined, and all 
landed together, and, as the party came up 
the walk, Lyra, from her darkened room, 
saw Romaine and Mrs. Hildreth behind the 
rest, and, as they loitered on the piazza 
steps, she left the window in disgust. 

“Sincerity indeed! If he thinks that he 
can use me as a tool to hide his flirtation 
with her he will find himself mistaken. 
How | was mistakenin him. I really was 
liking him. It’s a fortunate thing for me 
that she came in time to keep me from 
being softened by the sentimental feeling 
they cali love,” and, with a bitter litile smile, 
she crept into bed. 

Romaine’s first thought next morning 
was of Lyra. As he came down the stair- 
way he saw her on the piazza, and started 
toward her. Just as Lyra saw him Mrs. 
Hiidreth met him with outstretched hands. 

“Here is your rose, Mr. Romaine. Let 
me pin it for you,” and he saw Lyra turn 
away, and walk to the other end of the 
piazza. After pinning the rose, Mrs. Hil- 
dreth took his arm in a matter-of-fact way, 
and led him out, and to where Lyra was 
standing among some friends. 

“ You don’t know what you missed by net 
going boating last night, Lyra. We had a 
delightful time. Did we not, Mr. Ro- 
maine?” 

“Yes. Itwas alovely night. I was sor- 
ry you did nut go, Miss Sylvester. You left 
me so abruptly that I was in a predicament.” 

“How did you fall into that big word, 
Karl? Did Mass Lyra put you there?” 

“Yes; and I ’m trying to let her see that 
she owes me an apology. She left the 
house in my care, and lett me very sudden- 
ly, and came to the house with you.” 

“You need n’t think I ’sn going to say I 
*m sorry about that, and Lyra won’t say so 
either, for she loves me dearly.” 

“ Now, Harry, don’t make me blush for 
you. I do owe Mr. Romaine an apology.” 

“Which is already accepted, Miss Syl- 
vester, if you ‘ll never du so again.” 


Laughing and juking the party disposed 
of breakfast. Lyra went to her room, and 
was soon followed there by Mrs. Hildreth, 
who had taken it upon herself to establish 
aa intimacy with Lyra, who met the lady’s 
advances with cool politeness. 

“Lyra, I’ve come to have you show me 
how to shade those roses. I can’t get mine 
like yours. And I want that lovely pansy 
design of yours. 1 am going to make a 
smoking cap for Karl Romaine, and he ad- 
mires pansies and white roses. I had to 
promise a white rose last night, and he 
asked me to give him pansies as long as 
they bloomed, so I ‘ll put them oa the cap, 
and they will bloom for a long time. Don’t 
you think that a pretty fancy ?” 


“Very. But you can’t have this pansy 
design; no, nor that. Here is one you can 
use.” 


“ But those others are so pretty. 
the other. Why can’t I have it?” 

“Simply because I want it for a particu- 
lar purpose. The one | gave you is most 
suitable for a cap. Mr. Romaine will ad- 
mire it if you embroider it.” 

“Yes, of course, for he says he prizes 
anything from my hand. He is such a 
flatterer. But I tell him that I know he 
ridicules me to other women just as he ridi- 
cules others to me. His criticisms are so 
sharp and cutting, and sometimes so fuuny. 
Don’t you enjoy it?” 

“Mr. Romaine does not ridicule my 
friends to me, for he well knows that I 
should not enjoy it.” i 

“He is rather afraid of you. He imag- 
ines that you had a disappointment in love 
when you were young, for that always sours 
old maids, but I told him that you were 
very sweet to those you loved.” 

“Do not trouble your kind heart to find 
excuses for me, Mrs. Hildreth. Mr. Ro- 
maine’s opinion is of very little importance 
to me.” 

“Oh, you two don’t admire each other, 
that is plain to be seen. But I must go. [| 
ll finish these roses after the leaves are 
done.” 

She left the room, and soon after made 
her appearance on the piazza, and went to- 
ward Karl Romaine, who offered her his 
chair. She held up the embroidery design. 

“Mr. Romaine, do you like this? Is it 
quite artistic? 1 want you to admire it, for. 
it is to go on the cap! promised you. I 
got it of Lyra. She had two other pansy 
designs, but she said that you would like 
this if I did the work. !s n’t she silly?” 

“ Did you tell her that it was for me?” 

“Yes, after she guessed you; and she 
said that, though the design was a trifle im- 
perfect, as it would cover perfection it was 
all right. She criticises so that I never 
know what to say. It is easy to see when 
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she does not like any one. Do you really 
like this design then?” 

“ Worked by your hands it will be lovely, 
and of course I shall like it.” 

“ Oh, there is that tiresome Lawrence. I 
had almost forgotten that I was to go boat- 
ing with him. By by,” and she met “that 
tiresome Lawrence” with a bewitching 
smile and glance, and they were soon out on 
the lake. 

Romaine put on his hat, and strolled 
moodily into the woods that lined the shores 
of the little lake. He knew of a secluded 
nook where often he read his books, and 
smoked his cigar, in “sweet solitude.” As 
he reached this spot he saw that it was oc- 
cupied by Miss Sylvester. Her book and 
embroidery were on the grass by her side, 
her hands folded idly in her lap, while her 
eyes were fixed on the white, fleecy clouds 
that hung over the lake, whose blue waters 
sparkled and shimmered before her. Hear- 
ing his step, she looked up as he advanced. 

“ | beg your pardon, Miss Sylvester, but 
my intrusion was not intentional.” 

“ No apologies are needed, Mr. Romaine. 
This spot is free to all.” 

“ May I -stay then? and sit here? And 
shall I read to you from Jean Paul’s divine 
words? I see youhave there. I'll 
read while you embroider.” 

“ You may read, but I shall not work. I 
’m too indolent, and vexed, also, for I could 
not get my design to please me.” 

“Is this it? It needs a few touches. 
Here; how do you like this?” 

“ Why, how perfect! That is just as I 
wanted it. But do you know the shade of 
the buds? I have only seen the flower in 
full bioom.” 

“Yes. I will color you a copy in water- 
colors. Will tomorrow be early enough for 
you to have it ?” 

“Yes. You design the patterns so nice- 
ly. They are always lovely after being em- 
broidered.” 

“TI desizn so well, and you embroider so 
nicely, that we "ll have to organize a part- 
nership. Only,” and his voice grew softer 
as he saw her blush under his speaking 
eyes, “only you must not give my designs 
to other ladies.” 

“You must surely like your own de- 
sign?” 

“Yes; but one of yours much better, if 
I am to wear it.” 

“ After designs are once given me I 
shall give them away if I like;” and he 
wondered why her voice was so cold, and 
her eyes so unsympathetic. 

She had suddenly remembered the com- 
pliments repeated to her by Mrs. Hildreth. 
He saw that the subject must be changed, 
so be begau talking of the beauties of Jean 
Paul; of his pvetical prose, his love for na- 


ture; and so interested did they become 
that they forgot time and place till the loud- 
sounding dinner-bell woke the echoes. 

“ There, that arouses us to the realities 
of life. Did Jean Paul hate to leave his 
books for his dinner, do you think?” 

“Yes, and left many a dinner uneaten be- 
cause of his books,” she said, as she allow- 
ed him to assist her to rise. 

As they entered the hotel Mrs. Hildreth 
heard them as they bade each other a 
laughing adieu at Lyra’s door, and a mali- 
cious smile wreathed her lips, but she 
quietly finished her toilette, and descended 
to the parlor, where she found young Law- 
rence moodily drumming on the piano. 

“What is the matter, Charlie? 
hardly speak to me.” 

The caressing voice, pleading eyes, and 
childish manner brought the young man to 
her side. 

“Tt is you who have hardly spoken to 
me, Maggie.” 

“T, not spoken to you?” 

“ You neglect me almost entirely, and 
give ail your time to that Romaine.” 

“You silly boy! Don’t you see that I 
am helping Lyra Sylvester to catch him? 
Did n’t you see me speaking to him on the 
piazza? and then see Lyra and him just 
come in?” 

“Yes, I saw all that; but can’t she do 
her own firting? ” 

“IT suppose so. But they had a little 
quarrel, and Lyra told me to tell him that it 
was forgotten on her side. But I must not 
tell you her love affairs, though I ’m always 
telling you everything, and yet you are so 
cool and unkind to me.” 

“How can a fellow always be smilin 
when a woman leads him such a life! 
tell you, Maggie, I am ashamed of myself. 
I must get away from you. What would 
Hildreth think of me? and my — mother?” 

“O Charlie! how cam you be so cruel?” 
and the blue eyes filled, the soft voice trem- 
bled, and the man felt that he had acted the 
brute. 

“ Oh, don’t cry. I don’t know what I am 
saying half the time. I have a lovely locket 
for you in my room. We will go boat rid- 
ing after tea, and I will give it to you.” 

“How delightiul! What kind of a locket 
is it, you darling boy ?” 

“Itis turquoise, with your initial in tin 
diamonds, and there ’ll be earrings to annth 
soon as they can be made.” 

“ Why, you generous Charlie ! 
I accept such lovely things?” 

“ Oh, take them, and say nothing about it. 
I heard you wishing for them, and you 
know that | ’ll gladly give you anything you 
went.” 

Others coming in interrupted the conver- 
sation, which became general. Mrs. Hil- 
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dreth looked spiteful when she saw Romaine 
join Lyra at the foot of the stairs, where he 

ad evidently been waiting for her. The 
day passed as usual, and the evening was 
spent on the lake. Next morning found 
Mrs. Hildreth in Lyra’s room. A_ boy 
brought Lyra a note and a package, which 
she laid on the table. Mrs. Hildreth picked 
up the package. 

“Open your note, Lyra, and do let me 
see what is in your package. It feels like 
pictures. I “Il excuse you while you read 
your note, for I know you ’re dying to pe- 
ruse it, and to see what is in this.” 

“On the contrary I know just what the 
packet contains, and the note can wait. 
Let me show you this shading.” 

“Oh, you need not look so cross just be- 
cause 1’m in the way. I ‘ll take my work 
and yo.” 

“ No, you can stay, as I shall be too busy 
to assist you tomorrow.” 

“No, it ’s almost ten, and I ’m going 
boating with Karl— Mr. Romaine, and I 
promised to wear my blue suit, so I must 
hurry. I would n’t miss his gallant speeches 
and poetical quotations for anything,” and 
she gayly tripped out of the room. 

Lyra soon after heard the two as they 
passed under her window toward the lake, 
and she laid the unopened note and pack- 
age in her trunk, and, taking a book, tried 
to read, but, finding it useless, arose impa- 
tiently, and began pacing the floor, her hur- 
ried footsteps betraying her agitation. 

“T can’t understand him. He seems so 
honorable and sincere, and he appears to 
—to like me. Can he be flirting with me 
to hide his love for her? One of us he 
must choose. I ’ll not accept attentions 
from Mrs. Hildreth’s lover. Though I may 
wrong him. He may not know her very 
well, and she can so easily delude men into 
thinking her perfection. How I hate her! 
She might be coutent with Lawrence for a 
while. If I could descend so low I’d flirt 
with him, and see how her ladyship would 
like that. But I can’t descend to her trick- 
ery. How can Romaine? What does he 
see in her to admire?” 

She took her work, and went to the par- 
lor to get away from her thoughts. She 
found all of the older ladies assembled 
there, and discussing Mrs. Hildreth, who, 
bereft of Lawrence’s attentions, by his ab- 
sence on business, had “taken Romaine 
out on the lake to flirt with,” so one lady 
stated the situation. When Lyra sat down, 
the same old lady turned to her with, — 

“ | tell you what it is, Lyra, I ’d not allow 
a married woman to flirt with my sweet- 
heart ii I were you. She is doing her best 
to lead Romaine to tag after her as young 
Lawrence does. You could easily put a 
stop to Romaine’s going with her,” 


“ My dear Mrs. Lester, do you think that 
I would measure swords with Mrs. Hil- 
dreth even for a sweetheart? Not that I 
do not admire Mr. Romaine, for I do, and { 
esteem and respect him too much to be- 
lieve that be is one of Mrs. Hildreth’s vic- 
tims.” 

“Qh, that may all be true. I don’t be- 
lieve you are ever going to care for any 
common man, but Karl Romaine is no wiser 
than many who have been made fools by 
Mrs. Hildreth, and I ’m glad you don’t care 
for him,” and the ladies laughingly resumed 
their general conversation. 

Out on the piazza Karl Romaine heard all 
that had been said, and, joining those re- 
marks to the soft, seductive manner and 
half-endearing words of tke companion of 
his boat-ride, he flushed red to think that 
he had given those ladies occasion to think 
him the victim of a married flirt. He 
left the piazza, entered the house by a 
side door, went to his room, and sent for 
his particular friend, Harry Coaroy, who 
soon came, and found Karl in a tempest of 
disgust with himself, and every one else ex- 
cept Lyra. 

“ Harry, why did n’t you tell me? Why 
did you let me? Hang it! could n’t you 
have hinted to me not to go with Mrs. Hil- 
dreth ?” 

“Well, —ha! ha! ha!—why have you? 
Have n’t you found out—ha! ha! —for 
yourself? Ha! ha! ha! Has she told 
you that you were her only friend? that no 
one understood her but you? Ha! hatha! 
And then she sighs, and looks at you so 
tenderly, and calls you Karl so softiy. O 
my dear fellow, I mustlaugh! And you ’re 
as black as athunder cloud. You ought to 
ve radiant and smiling. Lawrence is after 
a boat-ride with her.” 

“When you recover your senses I ‘Il 
talk to you.” 

“I’m ail right now. Go ahead. Oh, 
yes, why did n’t I tell you how she would 
make love to you? Well, I did begin, but 
you silenced me by saying that gentlemen 
never uttered nor listened to anything re- 
flecting on a lady’s honor.” 

“Yes, I remember. We ‘ll say no 
more about this lady. Talk about intuition. 
Yesterday I would have sworn that this 
woman was perfection. But, Harry, how 
am I going to clear myself, my honor, in 
the eyes of these ladies?” and he related 
the words he had overheard while on the 
piazza. 

Harry advised him to shun the questiona- 
ble lady, and he would thus prove the truth 
of Lyra’s good opinion of him. Romaine’s 
decision coincided with this advice. That 
afternoon he had a long, private talk with 
Harry’s mother, and was much comforted 
by that kind old lady, who said she would 
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let Lyra and others know of his ignorance 
of Mrs. Hildreth’s reputation. 

The evening passed pleasantly to ali save 
Mrs. Hildreth, who noticed Romaine’s 
avoidance of her, and did not understand 
the sudden change in his manner. Under- 
stand, kind reader,’that this fair lady was 
considered only a married flirt. There was 
no charge against her honor; no one sup- 
posed her guilty of any wrong save love of 
admiration and lack of womanly delicacy. 
Young men were warned by their friends to 
shun her, but not many followed the good 
advice. Women generally treated her very 
well, for she had a way of talking that made 
her .feared, for, without using slanderous 
words, she could imply so much against 
one’s honor, veracity, temper, or disposi- 
tion, and made a worse impression than any 
open slander could have done. 

Lyra went to her room that evening with 
her confidence in Karl Romaine fully re- 
stored, after a talk with Mrs. Conroy, and 
Karl’s behaviour for the evening. As usu- 
al, Mrs. Hildreth made an early visit to 
Lyra’s room. If any young lady was the 
recipient of attentions from any young gen- 
tleman whom Mrs. Hildreth admired, that 

oung lady was prime favorite with Mrs. 

ildreth till the young gentleman was won 
over to the married ‘lady’s side. As soon 
as this was done the young girl was ignored. 
This morning Mrs. Hildreth’s eyes were 
red, and her step slow. 

“O Lyra, I have so much trouble! You 
always seem so strong and good, I want 
you to help me.” 

“Tf I can, Mrs. Hildreth.” 

“Oh, you can. You can tell me what to 
do, what to say. You can advise me.” 

“One seldom acts as advised, and I am 
not a good adviser. You had better go to 
Mrs. Conroy, or some older lady than I.” 

“No, no, I want you to help me; and yet 
I don’t know how to teli you, though he 
says that you and all the rest have seen 
what I have not, and I don’t know what to 
do. You look so very. unsympatheuc! 
Perhaps I ’d better do as he said, and keep 
my secret; but I must have advice.” 

“You had better follow his advice, Mrs. 
Hildreth.” 

“You know that Mr. Hildreth and I are 
not happy. I never loved him, and now 
that some one I do love wants me to marry 
him ” — 

“Mrs. Hildreth, you can’t marry two 
men !” 

“ That is what I told him, but he said for 
me to get adivorce from Mr. Hildreth, and 
then marry him; and yesterday morning — 
Ob! now you ’il know who he is, but you 
won’t tell! You are so pale, I know that I 
shock you, but I am in so much trouble. 
Well, yesterday morning he made me prom- 


ise to give him my answer tomorrow night. 
He says such terrible things of what he 
will do if I don’t consent to his plan, 
Now, Lyra, what shall } do?” 

“Consult your own judgment, Mrs. Hil- 
dreth. I really cannot advise you. It 
seems to me strange that you should ask or 
need advice on such a subject. Please ex- 
cuse me now, for I have my trunks to pack, 
as I leave on the night train.” 

“Going away! Why, isn’t that sudden ?” 

“No, not very. I expected to go next 
week, but Sister Margaret is ready for a 
visit North, and I must go to stay with 

apa. 

“Well, I ’ll leave you to your packing 
then. You ‘ll keep my secret, of course, 
and she closed the door after her, and went 
into herown room. “ Well, if I had known 
she was going away— But then he would 
have asked for a correspondence, and now 
she won’t give it, for she thinks he is in 
love with me. How pale she got. I did 
n’t say that I meant Romaine, so, 1f it ever 
comes out, she can only say she guessed I 
meant him. 1’m glad she is going.” 

After passing most of the day in her 
room packing her trunks, Lyra went down 
to the piazza late in the evening. Stepping 
out on the piazza from one of the low win- 
dows, she saw Karl Romaine and Mrs. 
Hildreth in the shadow of the vines that 
trailed over one end of the piazza. 

They were standing quite close together, 
and, as Karl looked up at the sound of her 
step, his face flushed a deep red, and he 
moved away from his companion, who, 
without looking back, glided softly away, 
saying loud enough for on to hear, — 

“I ‘ll let you know tomorrow night, 
Karl.” 

Lyra passed on across the piazza, and 
was going down the steps as Karl met her. 
She bowed slightly, and went on without 
speaking. He stopped as if shot, then, re- 
tracing his steps, he went into the house. 

Lyra joined the group on the croquet 
ground, and was. met with many exclama- 
tions of regret at her departure. When the 
time of her going had come, and they 
crowded around her with good wishes and 
laughing adieux, she was angry with herself 
for the pang she felt at Romaine’s absence. 
After the train had started a gentleman 
came, and seated himself beside her. She 
started when she saw that it was Karl Ro- 
maine. He looked straight into her eyes, 
and smiled at the mute inquiry therein. 

“May I sit here, Miss Sylvester? I 
want to tell you something very important. 
May 1? But, as I came tonight just to tell 
you, you will surely listen to me.” 

Receiving no reply, he told her of his 
love for her, and, as she listened, she was 
convinced of his truth, and, as he pleaded 
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for an answer, she slipped her hand into 
his. Satistied with this surrender, he be- 
came at once lordly, and demanded the 
cause of her coolness to him on the piazza. 
With many hesitations she told him Mrs. 
Hildreth’s story, and the impression giv- 
en. 

“O my darling, she was with Lawrence 
before she was with me that day, and he is 
madly in love with her. You see, dear, she 
did not mean me. You were easily de- 
ceived by your own feelings.” 

“T suppose you mean to insinuate that 
there is only one man in the world for me 
to dream of, and that I think every ‘ he’ re- 
fers to you. Well, imagine so, if it pleases 

ou. 

“It does please me. And this going 
home? Was it done to get away from my 
flirtation with Mrs. Hildreth ?” 

“No, sir. I did get a letter from Mar- 
garet asking me to come home.” 

” What will she think when she sees 

“She ‘ll think you an impudent young 
man, and a very presuming one to visit a 
young lady without an invitation.” 

“That ’s true. Do invite me immediate- 
ly, just to save me from Sister Margaret’s 
scorn.” 

And so with jokes and tender words the 
happy lovers passed the night, while the 
train bore them on to Lyra’s home, which 
they reached in time for breakfast. Ro- 
maine was met with a cordial welcome, and, 
after a conversation with Mr. Sylvester, re- 
turned to Lyra. 

That evening he wrote to Mrs. Conroy, 
and told her of his engagement to Lyra. 
That lady read part of his letter aloud, and 
told her son Harry that the sight of Mrs. 
Hildreth’s face was enough to pay for all 


the trouble she had caused her, “for I was 
in an awful worry over Karl and Lyra, and I 
told him to go on the train with her, for he 
could n’t do himself any good with Mag 
Hildreth at his heels. This once I got 
ahead of her, and I enjoyed seeing her face 
when I read his praises of Lyra.” 

Mrs. Hildreth left next cay, for there 
were too many sly allusions about Lyra and 
Romaine to make the place pleasant tor her. 
She subsequently eloped with Lawrence, 
without waiting for the formality of a di- 
vorce from her husband. 

In after years Lyra often smiled to her- 
self as she heard her husband excusing 
Mrs. Hildreth’s coaduct, and on one occa- 
— after Karl had left the room, Margaret 
said, — 

“Lvra, how can you allow Karl to defend 
Mrs. Hildreth as he does?” 

“QO Margaret, what is the difference? 
Karl defends any woman no matter how 
badly she behaves.” 

“ But he seems to take special pains to 
speak of her. It’s just his vanity because 
she once tried to get him.” 

“ And don’t you know, Margaret, that if I 
asked him not to mention her he ’d think 
that I was jealous, a feeling that I could not 
have in connection with a woman of her 
stamp, and the man I love and honor, I 
just let him talk on. It pleases him, and 
does not hurt me.” 

But she never heard Mrs. Hildreth’s 
name from her husband’s lips after that 
day unless he was compelled to mention it, 
and then no superfluous words were used. 
The library door was half open, ard Karl 
was putting on his coat in the hall. Per- 
haps he neard—as once before — words 
that opened his eyes to see himself as 
other’s saw him. 


Joy BRINGERS. — Some men move 
through life as a band of music moves down 
the street, flinging out pleasure on every 
side through the air to every one, far and 
near, that can listen. Some men fill the air 
with their presence and sweetness, as or- 
chards in October days fill the air with the 
perfume of ripe frait. Some women cling 
to their own houses, like the honeysuckle 
over the door, yet, like it, sweeten all the 
region with the subtle fragrance of their 
goodness. There are trees of righteousness, 
which are ever dropping precious fruit 
around them. There are lives that shine 


like star-beams, or charm the heart like 
songs sung upon a holy day. 

How great a bounty and blessing it is to 
behold the royal gifts of the soul, so that 
they shall be music to some, and fragrance 
to others, and life to all! It would be no 
unworthy thing to live for, to make the 
power which we have within us the breath 
of other men’s joy; to scatter sunshine 
where only clouds and shadows reign; to 
fill the atmosphere, where earth’s weary 
toilers must stand, with a brightness which 
they cannot create for themselves, and 
which they long for, enjoy, and appreciate. 
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THE RAID OF DEATH... 
BY MRS. E. E. BROWN. 


EATH rode through the streets of a town one day, 
D Astride of his old horse gaunt and gray; 
And the frightened crowd, with headlong speed, 
Heedless of age, or sex, or creed, 
—— each other left and right, 

n their haste to hide from the monster’s sight. ° 


Men who had often wished themselves dead, 
Turned with the rest and tremblingly fled; 

The young and the strong, the feeble and old — 
Over whose heads long years had rolled, — 
The haughty and humble, the gloomy and gay, 
Alike all hurriedly hastened away. 


Into his mansion the rich man hied, 

Barring his gates on the crowd outside; 

And clasping his idols with strong right arm, 
Said to himself, “ We are safe from harm!” 
Then cautiously peered from a loop-hole out, 
To see what mischief old Death was about. 


Outside the panic was wild and high, 

None of the crowd were ready to die; 

But they knew that if Death on their steps should gain, 
Pleadings and prayers would be all in vain. 

One of their number they knew must fall — 

And who could be spared the best of all ? 


“ Give him old Trueman!” some one cried, — 
“ He with his limbs all twisted aside ; 

Ugly, and old, and crippled is he— 

Better take him than you or me.” 

And so, with a tear in each sightless eye, 

Poor old Trueman was left to die. 


But Death passed on by the friendless old man— 
On past the feeble who prayed as they ran— 
And into the rich man’s mansion gay, 

Heedless of bolts he made his way. 

Not that he cared for the glittering gold, 

But he wanted a lamb from the sheltered fold. 


The rich man’s heart stood still with dread 

As he heard the invader’s terrible tread. 

He folded an amulet rich and rare \ 
*Round the dainty form of each idol fair; ' 

And cried with pitiful, pleading breath — 

“ Leave them alone! — they are mine, O Death!” 


But Death, with purpose cruelly planned, 

On a fair young form laid his icy hand; 
Bathed the white brow with his own cold dew, 
Pressed the lids over the eyes of blue, 

Ard bore away from the stately hall 

The fairest idol among them all. 


O Death! thy victims no man may choose, 
And none can tell whom thou wilt refuse. 
Youth is not safe from thy terrible power — 
Gold cannot purchase reprieve an hour; 
The lofty and lowly, the sad and the gay, 
Alike must yield to thy terribie sway. 

S. Weyvmoutu, Mass., 1884. 
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AT THE STROKE OF TWELVE. 


BY H. S. KELLER. 


HE old, bald-headed, wrinkle-faced 

watchman, who walks up and down 

the broad stone terrace in front of the Ber- 

lin University, has many a quaint and ro- 

mantic story to tell to the wayfarer who will 

take the time and patience to loiter in his 
presence. 

I chanced to fall in with this peculiar old 
fellow during my travel through Europe 
some five years ago. I fell an easy victim 
to his tongue-wiles, and in the end it was 
my fortune to listen to one of his most ro- 
mantic yarns, 

The incidents which he so faithfully por- 
trayed, with a telling minuteness as to :le- 
tail and the like, clung to me throughout 
my entire continental trip; and, even as 1 
sit here now, in my home in America, many 
miles away from the immediate locality con- 
nected with the watchman’s story, the out- 
lines, the shadows, the features are yet 
fresh in mind. 

It would, however, be tiresome for me as 
well as yourself, dear reader, to repeat the 
story word for word as it was told tome. I 
will endeavor to give you the more particu- 
lar parts, and leave to your imagination the 
task of filling in the outlines, which are as 
follows : — 


Herman Van Berg was known as the 
leader of the White Caps. They were a 
jolly lot of fellows, those White Caps, who 

acked up their assertions with swords’ 
points, either for study, drinking bouts at 
the gardens below, love incidents, or more 
se'ious questions of merit, pertaining to 
duelling affairs. 

Gretchen Crouse was the only child of 
the rich brewer in the city down there. 
Ali! but she was a maid to set men’s hearts 
on fire, to cause them to put on the bucklet 
of chivalry, and do battle for one sweet 
smile from her fair face. 

She was the belle of the occasion; either 
at the gay and festive ball, or the skating 
rink, Gretchen’s handsome form and be- 
witching face were the first objects of at- 
traction. 

Many a fierce and bloody conflict had 
been fought for the maid’s sake; many a 
suitor had been laid low at the foil’s point. 
Yet no victor could boast that he had won 
Gretchen’s hand. She, who had caused so 
much blood to be shed, would curn in very 
horror from the man who came and laid the 
laurels of his triumph before her. 


“ Away from me your hand, for it is 
stained with blood. Your heart | cannot 
accept. It is black with the crime which 
hangs over your heed.” 

Those were her words when the victor 
kneeled at her throne of beauty, and sued 
fur one sweet smile for love’s own sake. 

Finally it became a wide-spread belief 
among the students of the University that 
Gretchen Crouse was a loveless woman. 
They had fought one another, spilled 
blood without stint, and she had denied 
their suits ever. 

Then Herman Von Berg came. How 
shall I describe him? The faint powers of 
descriptive lore belonging to an old watch- 
man will not suffice to portray the nobility 
which was his, both by right of birth as 
well as the general characteristics of his na- 
ture. 

A form of an Apollo, features befitting 
some grand knight of the age of Crusade, 
a wealth of yellowish goldeu hair, flowing 
away from a broad, white brow, cut after 
the model of a classical hero. 

He was two-and-twenty years of age 
when he made his enfree here, before the 
faculty. He made friends wherever he 
went; and enemies as well. Men of the 
stamp of Herman Von Berg are born to win 
friends. They find enemies besetting their 
path aiso, for envy is agin to admiration in 
the hearts of men. 

He first saw Gretchen at a skating 
masque down there on the canal. The wa- 
ter’s surface was frozen smooth and glassy. 
The merry ring of the sharp steel, mingling 
with the gay Jaughter of the skaters, was 
wafted up to my ears, as I walked to and 
fro on the terrace, securely wrapped up in 
my heavy coat. 

Gretchen’s particular admirer had been 
for a time back Lange Le Guarde, a French 
student. -His features were thin, clear cut, 
and regular; in all, it was a face that wo- 
men fall in love with at first sight, or take a 
sudden loathing for, and hate it forever 
after. 

Le Guarde’s appearance was fine and in- 
teresting. He was a perfect gentleman in 
demeanor and carriage; yet his heart was 
black with the evil passions which swayed 
his morose disposition. 

They made a handsome pair, the dark- 
complexioned Le Guarde and the rosy- 
cheeked, sunny-tressed Gretchen, 
three unlucky rivals bore the indelible 
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traces of foil practice with the Frenchman, 
and one poor fellow had received his death 
wound, 

Gretchen at first turned from the French 
lover witl: the same horror that she had 
from the former victors. She answered 
him in the same words that she had used; 
still he was a most persistent individual, 
and,as he was aman of stern determina- 
tion, the students up here in the University 
looked upon it as a foregone fact that in the 
end she would bow to his will, and give him 
her hand. 

As I said before, Herman Von Berg first 
met Gretchen at a skating masque. The 
Frenchman was there, of course, and, when 
he saw the pretty hood of Gretchen leaning 
close to Herman’s white cap as the pair 
glided away, the storm in his heart broke 
forth in a half-muttered curse, and he 
ground his white teeth together with rage. 

Then, at a ball given by a member of the 
royal family, Herman again met the fair 
Gretchen. His whole heart was taken pos- 
session of from the first, and he loved with 
such love as befalls the man who will brave 
the storms of the tempest, surmount the 
heaving waves, go through fire to kneel at 
the feet of the loved’one. And yet, if an 
other man should happen to be the pre- 
ierred ot the loved one, he was one of those 
aoble beings who would hug the wolf to 
his bosom, even though it ate his very 
heart out, rather than stoop to win by base 
subterfuge what fair dealing and upright 
demeanor had denied him. For years there 
had been bloody frays between the White 
and Red Caps. Noses were split, cheeks 
gashed, and eyes blinded by the frequent 
affairs ; and, strange fatality as it might be, 
the rivals, Von Berg and Le Guarde, were 
the leaders of the two orders. 

Upon no occasion was there a possible 
chance let slip, whereby a foil practice 
could be engaged in by the White and Red 
Caps. As yet there had been no meeting 
between the two leaders and rivals in love. 
The storm was ouly brewing. It threatened 
to break forth shortly however. 

One evening the students, composed of a 
mixture of White and Red Caps, gathered 
in the tap-room of the Red Lion, a noted re- 
sort situated upon the outskirts of the city. 
Wine had flowed freely, and the hot heads 
were fairly aching for storm, and the fiery 
hearts burning for a fray. 

In days gone by, a mere word, lightly 
spoken, was sufficient cause for a pass at 
arms; ay, a simple look was provocation 
enough. At the present time of which I 
speak, the faculty had strictly forbidden 
foil practice outside the University amory ; 
consequently the young fellows had the 
check-rein ever held over them by the 
strong hand of the University head. Le 


Guarde was present, and the wine which he 
had taken during the evening had tended to 
make him very disagreeable to the White 
Caps. 

He threw out various remarks which 
lashed the latter into rage. But they were 
utterly powerless to challenge him, other 
than to accept a pass at arms in the armory, 
Before ten o’clock struck he had a dozen 
affairs upon his hands, and doubtless would 
have had as many more, if Herman Von 
Berg had not stepped into the tap-room. 
His entrance was the signal for a loud cho- 
rus of cheers from the White Caps. The 
smoky rafters of the old inn fairly trembled. 
as the young fellows arose, clinked their 
glasses together, and sent up a cheer of 
welcome. 

“ Sacre / but the young fellow seems to 
be popular,” exclaimed Le Guarde, atter the 
cheers had died away. 

The remark was addressed to one of his 
boon companions. However, Herman 
caught the last two or three words. He 
walked over to Le Guarde, and said, — 

“ Did you say fellow?” 

“Eh, did you speak?” returned Le 
Guarde. 

“1 did.” 

“ What was your remark?” 

“T asked you if you said fellow?” said 
Herman. 

“Beg pardon,” responded the other, 
placing his hand behind his ear, and bend- 


‘ing toward Herman. 


This alone was a sufficient cause for a 
duel; it was considered to be one of the 
grossest of gross insults. Herman shiver- 
ed with rage, yet his will held him back, 
and he repeated his remark. 

The students crowded about the pair. 
They saw that the long pent-up storm was 
about +o burst forth. All ears were on the 
alert to catch Le Guarde’s reply. 

“ Ah, my very dear sir, what if I did say 
fellow?” and Guarde’s tones were so 
chill that the intended sarcasm did not es- 
cape the apprehension of the dullest man 
present. 

“ Well?” simply asked Herman, folding 
his arms calmly, and, standing back, he 
eyed the other coolly. 

“Ts there any harm done?” asked the 
Frenchman. 

“A harm has been done, and by you. 
The injury, however, can be erased,” said 
Herman. 

“T am ready to back all that I may have 
said,” uttered the other. 

“How?” 

“That I will state afterward,” said Le 
Guarde. 

“TI clam to be a gentleman. I have 
treated all here as gentlemen, and I only 
ask alike respectinreturn. You insult my 
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honor, and the honor of my friends, when 
you cast out the insinuation that I am a 
fellow. What is your decision, Monsieur 
Le Guarde?” 

“This,” returned the Frenchman, and, 
reaching out his hand, he slapped Herman 
lightly upon the cheek. 

Herman’s face was livid with rage. A 
dozen hands were put forth to deter him 
from venting his anger upon his rivai. 
Pushing the hands away, he said, — 

“Stand away, gentlemen. You need 
have no fear that I will forget what is due 
the honor of a gentleman.” 

Le Guarde then exclaimed in impassioned 
tones ,— 

“ You come here, and intrude your pretty 
baby face; you seek to circumvent by foul 
means men who have been here longer 
than you have; you are a mere boy, and we 
might excuse all that has been, for that. 
Doubtless you feel secure in the hope that 
you will some day win the hand of the fair 
Gretchen Crouse.” 

It was a cruel, cowardly speech; and 
even Le Guarde’s face grew a shade whiter 
as he met the blazing eyes which fastened 
their gaze upon him. 

“Liar! I have never tried to circumvent 
a single man’s plans. I have never been 
unjust in my dealings with you, Monsieur 
Le Guarde, or any other man. As for 
Gretchen Crouse (and I beg to be pardoned 
for uttering her name in connection with 
this affair), she has this very night prom- 
ised her hand tome. Her heart has been 
mine ever since we first met.” 

A muttered imprecation of rage sprang 
from the Frenchman's lips, and he furious- 
ly ejaculated, — 

“ Fight we must, and to the death! 
you give me the choice of weapons ?” 

dare,” responded Herman. 

“In France we have many affairs of hon- 
or, so to speak. Men meet at the foil’s 
point, and die, gasping as their life blood 
gushes forth, Men measure off a score of 
yards, and, with pistol in hand, take aim, 
kil or are killed. Have you ever heard of 
the duel known as ‘At the stroke of 
twelve ?’” 

“No. I am prepared to be enlightened, 
though,” responded Herman. 

“ A set of dice; we shake them, and the 
man who throws lowest is the victim. Do 
you comprehend, Monsieur Von Berg?” 

“Goon, What of the victim?” respond- 
ed Herman. 

“ Why, you see, the victor is relieved of 
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the disagreeable duty of — ahem —ki‘ling 
the other.” 

“Why, what do you mean, man?” quick- 
ly exclaimed Herman. 

“You see, after the dice are thrown, the 
one who throws lowest prepares to die. In 
other words, ke makes his peace with this 
world, and gets ready for the other, and, 
when the clock strikes twelve, he” — 

“ What?” burst forth a chorus of voices. 

“He puts out his own life’s light. Poi- 
sons, stabs, or does itin a way which best 
suits him.” 

A hush fell upon the party. Such a duel 
was a hitherto unheard-of affair; and when 
to death was added suicide, it sent an icy 
chill to each student’s heart, and froze the 
tongue with horror. 

They cast the dice, and Herman Von 
Berg threw the lowest. 

“You see, my dear fel— beg pardon — 
you lose, Is it not a handy way?” asked 
the Frenchman, taking up a wine glass, and 
draining its contents. 

Herman’s face was a peculiar study. 
His heart was yet warm with the wor 
which Gretchen had uttered. In his ears 
yet rung the promise to marry him. And 
now all is lost. The brightness, the sun- 
shiae of loving, the glow of existence, must 
shortly fade away, and death wiil be Her- 
man Von Berg's bride, instead of fair 
Gretchen Crouse. 

After clasping hands with each of his 
comrades, and telling each man not to fol- 
low hita under any circumstances, he left 
the tap-room, and went up the steep walk 
winding about the hill. 

I saw him when he passed me here on 
the terrace, and thought it strange then, 
when, after saying “ good-night” to me, he 
went to the balcony there, overlooking the 
city with its shining light below, and, 
stretching out his arms, said, — 

“ Gretchen, — won and lost, a bride, and 
not a bride, bid thee farewell at the 
stroke of twelve !” 

He then went into the building. Ten, 
twenty minutes passed, and, as the clock 
upon the tower pealed forth the midnight 
hour, the sharp report of a pistol rang out. 

They went to his room, and all that re- 
mained of a promising, handsome, talented 
man was a piece of bleeding clay. 

“ And Gretchen Crouse, what became of 
her?” I asked. 

“Humph!” uttered the old man, turning 
away, “ woman-like she married Le Guarde 
after he graduated,” 
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A CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


oo was as peacefui a scene as one could 
wish to behold on a summer Sunday 
morning. There was scarcely enough 
breeze to stir the leaves of the great elm- 
trees to arustle; but for the faintly waver- 
ing shadows which they cast upon the lawn, 
one would not have known that they moved 
at all. The lawn had been roiled to a 
Sunday smoothness; the audacious little 
clovers that lifted their heads there yes- 
terday, had ail been snipped off, and a long- 
legged robin, who was hopping over it, 
seemed tv realize Lis own boldness, cocked 
his head upon one side, looked shyly around, 
and uttered not a chirp. From the hen- 
house came a subdued cackling. The old 
red rooster, who was renowned for his 
voice, had not, since four o’clock, been 
heard to utter a note. There was a droning 
of insects which seemed not like sound, but 
a part of the silence. 

Nicodemus, the hired man, who had just 
brought round the old-fashioned carryall, 
said it was still because it was “so tarna- 
tion hot.” But Miss Eldridge and her 
niece Phyllis, who were going to church in 
the carryall, called it “a Sunday hush.” 

The old carryall, which had a chronic 
creaking in all its joints, had, by almost 
superhuman efforts on Nicodemus's part, 
been oiled into quiet. Old Bucephalus — 
whose knees would have been the better 
for oiling — stood in a drooping attitude, 
without sufficient energy to switch off the 
flies that alighted upon him. Miss Eldricge, 
who wes about to get into the carryall, was 
a trim, well-preserved little woman, on the 
farther confines of middie age, who fairly 
radiated decorum. From her dove-colored 
bonnet to the toes of her cloth boots, she 
was prim. Her dove-colored crape shawl 
was embroidered in a stiff pattern; the 
nosegay of cinnamon pinks and southern- 
wood which she carried in her lace-mitted 
was arranged ox geometrical princi 
ples. 

But benevolence shone from Miss El- 
dridges face; one felt sure that her sympa- 
thies were not regulated by geometrical 
principles. 

Phyllis, Miss Eldridge’s niece, 
eighteen, and just graduated from a 
young ladies’ seminary. When she went 
away to school she was a miniature edition 
of Miss Eldridge; now she had blossomed 
out into rebellious curls and dimples and 
flounces and sashes. As she stepped out 
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of the door she brought a frivolous little 
rustle into the Sunday hush. 

Miss Eldridge looked at her with a little 
sigh. She smiled,— Phyllis was very cice 
to look at, there was no denying it, —but 
she sighed as well. There may be beauty 
of which one cannot approve. 

Suddenly there burst upon the tranquil 
scene the boy from the telegraph office, 
red-faced and panting, with a ye‘low envel- 
ope in hishand. The telegraph was a new 
institution in Greenvale, and not liberally 
patronized. Excitement, and a sense of 
the great importance of the occasion, had 
conspired to reduce Tommy Trueworthy, 
the postmistress’s son, to a state of utter 
collapse. 

Miss Eldridge took the yellow envelope 
with a hand that weaabied. A telegram 
had never before come into her tranquil 
life. To her mind it could be nothing but 
an ill omet. 

“It ’s for the squire,” gasped Tommy 
Trueworthy. 

“We will carry it to your father; come, 
Phyllis,” said Miss Eldridge, and drew 
Phyllis into the house. 

And Tommy Trueworthy was disgusted 
at his own officiousness. If he had said 
nothing Miss Eldridge would have opened 
the envelope, in her excitement, without 
thinking to look at the superscription, and 
he might have Jearned what his mother so 
much wanted to know, — just who the peo- 
ple mentioned ia the telegram were. So 
tar she had not enjoyed telegrams as she 
had expected; they were so brief as to be 
puzzling. 

In the squire’s room, where he reclined 
on the sofa, the vi¢tim of a sprained ankle, 
Miss Eldridge put the telegram into his 
hand. She was a model of patience, but it 
did ruffle her to see him put on his glasses, 
and survey the superscription for fnily two 
minutes. 

“John Eldridge, Greenvale. That means 
me, sure enough,” said the squire. 

“For pity’s sake open it, papa,” cried 
Phyllis. 

With the greatest deliberation, and as 
much calmness as though he lived in an 
atmosphere of telegrams, the squire opened 
the envelope, and unfolded the enclosed 
slip of paper. 

* Jokn is very ill at Norwich. Go to him 
at once, for the sake of old times. 

R. Mason.” 
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Miss Eldridge drew a long breath vf re- 
lief. There was nothing the matter with 
their young scapegrace, Jack, who was 
tramping in’ the Adirondacks, nor with 
brother Charlie’s girls, who had gone 
abroad. But she reproached herself for her 
feeling of relief the next moment. Some- 
body’s John was ill, and in need of help. 

“ Who is he, John ?” she asked. 

For answer, the squire slowly and delib- 
erately read the telegram azain. 

“*R. Mason.’ My memory is failing, 
Hester, as I told you the other day. | 
must know, but I ’m biest if I can remem- 
‘ber, who he is! ‘For the sake of old 
times.’ John must be somebody whom I 
knew long ago,” and the squire drooped his 
head, and knitted his brows, in the effort to 
recall the friends of those old times. 

Between his college days ard his unex- 

ected settling down in Greenvale, to fol- 
ow in the footsteps of his father, the squire 
had “had his fling.” He had been out into 
that gay world which Miss Hester regarded 
with disapprobation and dread. Reports of 
his wildness had traveled to Greenvale. 
Miss Eldridge never favored any allusions 
to those old days. She felt thatit was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether “John” were a 
proper person. But still he was very ill, 
and in need of help. For only a moment or 
two did Miss Eldridge hesitate. 

“You can’t go, John. I think I had bet- 
ter,” she said. 

“To Norwich? Ten miles in this heat! 
Well, it’s just like you, Hester; and I ac- 
knowledge it ound be a relief to me, fer 
my memory is so treacherous, John may 
be some fellow who has done mea good 
turn. Mason! Mason! I don’t remember 
the name, but the telegraph operator may 
have made a blunder.” 

“John’s name may not be Mason,” sug- 
gested Miss Eldridge. 

“ Awkward for you not knowing what it 
is,” said the squire. ‘“ But there ’s but one 
hotel in Norwich, and he’s probably there, 
as my unknown friend does n’t specify.” 

“You don’t know any John who has any 
relatives or friends in Norwich?” said 
Miss Eldridge, beginning to be conscious 
that there was a difficulty as well as un- 
pleasantness about her undertaking. 

“Can’t for the life of me remember that 
I ever have had a friend named John. It’s 
a common enough name, but I can’t think 
just now of any man that I ever knew 
named John!” 

“ Never mind,” said Miss Eldridge sooth- 
ingly, for the squire’s bewilderment was 
beginning to develope an irritability to 
which he was constitutionally subject. “I 
shall probably be able to tell you all about 
him, so that you will remember him, when 
I come back. 


“Going to take Phyllis with you, a’n’t 
you?” said the squire. 

“I suppose I must. I don’t like to go 
alone, and there is no one else,” said Miss 
Eldridge, but she showed a feeling of dis- 
may at the prospect. 

To guard Phyllis was the great object of 
her life, and, with the world so very differ- 
ent from what it had been when she was a 
girl, it seemed to her a duty attended with 
great difficulties. This “John” was very 
likely to be a roaring lion, seeking whom he 
might devour; still, if he was one of the 
friends of the squire’s wild days, he must 
be old now, and, being very ill, as well, 
there was some chance that he would not 
devour Phyllis before her eyes. 

Nicodemus, the hired man, manifested 
great surprise when he was told that he was 
to drive Miss Eldridge and Miss Phyllis to 
Norwich, even while the church bells were 
ringing. Such a desecration of the sab- 
bath had never been known before in his 
twenty years’ experience of the family. 

“ It’s a long road to Norwich,” said Nic- 
odemus, who was privileged to speak his 
mind on all occasions; “ but then, Parson 


| Godfrey’s prayers are middlin’ long too,” 


and he heaved a sigh that sounded like an 
expression of relief. evidently concluding 
that the length of road was the lesser evil 
of the two. 

Miss Eldridge looked severe disapproba- 
tion, but she said nothing. Nicodemus 
had an eel-like slipperiness under rebuke, 
and she had ceased to waste her efforts. 
But reflections upon ministers were, t6 
Miss Eldridge, the most trying form which 
Nicodemus’s ungodliness took. She had a 
special reverence and regard for ministers. 
She had been betrothed to one in her 
youth, and had given him up to devote her- 
self and her worldly goods to her brother, 
atter he had squandered his own patrimony 
in riotous living, and it had been a life long 
sorrow to her. She meant to guard Phyllis 
from sorrows. It was the dearest wish of 
her heart that Phyllis should marry a minis- 
ter. She was not conscious of any inten- 
tion to attempt to interfere with the decrees 
of Providerce, but, if a frivolous-miaded 
young man should appear upon Phyllis’s 
horizon, — as, alas! was only too likely, for 
was not Phyllis calculated to draw such, as 
a candle draws a moth? —she did mean to 
use all her energy to put him to rout. 

As Bucephalus trudged perseveringly 
over the long road to Norwich, Nicocemus 
indulged in some further remarks. 

“That was a powerful discourse that 
Parson Godfrey give us last a morn- 
in’, about the man with the one tarleat. I 
ha’n’t seemed to be able to get it out of my 
mind sence,” said he, with a deeply medita- 
tive expression of countenance. 
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“I ’m very glad that it impressed you, 
Nicodemus,” said Miss Eldridge, with a ra- 
diant face. Here was at last a hopeful 
sign in Nicodemus ! 

“Been thinkin’ of it ever sence,” said 
Nicodemus. “Parson Godfrey, he made 
out that every man has his tarlent, even if 
’t is a leetle mite of a one, and I calkilate 
*t is so, only he don’t allus seem to get the 
lay of it exactly. I ‘ve been runnin’ of an 
idea that mine wa’n’t diggin’ the sile and 
doin’ chores. I wisht I had n’t never put 
yf hard airnin’s into that tarnal rock-heap 
of a farm over to Stony Crick. My tarlent 
is for luck. There never was such a feller 
for findin’ things, and guessin’ things, as I 
be. If I ’d a put my money into lottery 
tickets ” — 

“OQ Nicodemus!” 
dridge. 

Her tone of horror did not seem to affect 
Nicodemus in the least degree. 

“ Well, now, Miss Eldridge, there’s a man 
over here to Norwich has made his fortin’ 
out of a lottery. Give ten dollars for a 
ticket, and drew fifteen thousand dollars in 
cash. I tell you Norwich is lively over it! 

im Shattuck did cobblin’ by odd jobs. 
on’t s’pose he ’s known half the time 
where he was goin’ to git the next meal of 
victuals. He found somebody’s purse, and 
got ten dollars reward for it. He hadn’ta 
suit of clothes to his back, but he bought 
the lottery ticket; had sense enough to 
know that his tarlent was luck, you see.” 

Miss Eldridge, actuated by a stern sense 
of duty, delivered a long moral and relig 
ious discourse upon the sin of gambling, 
to which Nicodemus listened with rapt at- 
tention, and remarked calmly, when she had 
finished, — 

“Yes, there is them that thinks lotteries 
is sinful, but it kind of seems to me that 
when a man’s gota tarlent that way, it’s 
accordin’ to scripter for him to use it.” 

Miss Eldridge sighed heavily, and aban- 
doned her attempt. Clearly Nicodemus had 
not a “ tarlent” for morality. 

By this time they had reached the one 
hotel which Norwich boasted, and Miss 
Eldridge had the landlord summoned to 
the carriage. 

“Have you a gentleman here who is very 
ill?” she asked him. 

“The feller that got hurt is here,” said 
the landlord. “Got thrown off the train. 
Caught his boot-heel somehow, and hit his 
head on a rock. He don’t seem to know 
much of anything yet, but the doctor says 
he’s likely to get well, if he has careful 
nursing. got old Mrs. Plummer to take 
care of him. She used to be a first rate 
nurse, but she ’s gettin’ old.” 

“Do you know what his name is?” 
asked Miss Eldredge. 


exclaimed Miss El- 


“ No, we can’t seem to find out, He 
don’t know enough to tell, and there was 
nothing about him to give us any clew, ex- 
—_ the initials J. L. C. on* his pocket- 


“J.L.C. Itwas probably John,” thought 
Miss Eldridge, The telegram had said ill, 
and had not said anything about an acci- 
dent, but messages were arranged with a 
view to employing the fewest words possi- 
ble, and the man was certainly ill at pres- 
ent.” 

“Ts there any other man in Norwich 
lying very ill?” said Miss Eldridge, who 
liked to be sure. 

“Not that I know of. Norwich is a ter- 
rible healthy place. here, 
but the doctors, as a general thing,” said 
the landlord facetiously. 

“Then I think this gentleman who has 
been injured is a friend of my brother,” 
said Miss Eldridge; “ and we would like to 
do all that we can for him.” 

“I’m sure I’m glad, ma’am. He needs 
frieads,” said the landlord, brightening in a 
manner that might have suggested to a cyn- 
ical mind relief concerning his prospects of 
having the stranger’s bill paid. “Mr. — 
What did you say his name was, Miss 
Eldridge? ” 

“T did n’t say,” said Miss Eldridge curt- 
ly. Then, her gentle soul reproaching her, 
she hastened to add, with a rising color, 
“T really don’t know anything but his first 
name. My brother has not seen him—at 
least, he thinks not — for a Jong time.” 

It was awkward and embarrassing even 
where the landlord was concerned; what it 
would be with the stranger himself Miss 
Eldridge, with her small knowledge of the 
world, trembied to think. 

“The doctor said he must be kept per- 
fectly quiet, but he don’t seem to notice 
anything, anyway,” said the landlord, usher- 
ing Miss Eldridge into the sick-room, and 
entering after her, on tiptoe. 

With her first glance at the figure on the 
bed Miss Eldridge’s doubts and embarrass- 
ment all vanished. It looked so white and 
hushed, so far removed from all petty jars 
and discords, and, as she was afterward 
heard to say, “ The man had such a fine 
and noble face, one was so moved to sym- 
pathy one could thiuk of nothing else.” 
He was a young man, under thirty, and of a 
refined and high-bred type. 

Who ani what could he be? Miss El- 
dridge wished that her brother could have 
remembered. Probably the son of one of 
his old friends. But that mattered little. 
The thing to be done was to save him. 
Only tenderest care and attention would do 
that. Miss Eldridge had not been devoted 
to the suffering of Greenvale for twenty 
years not to be experienced in such signs 
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of danger as were to be seen in this face. 
She was at keart a Sister Dora, and she 
felt deeply grateful to the Providence that 
had brought her to this bedside. From the 
moment when the young man opened his 
eyes, and looked at her, without conscious- 
ness, but with — or so she fancied —an ex- 
pression of appeal, Miss Eldridge was re- 
sclved that she would save his life if utter 
devotion could achieve that end. She 
would have done as much, undoubtedly, if 
he had been the most repulsive and de- 
graded ot human creatures, but it is doubt- 
ful whether she would have felt the same zeal. 

“* A man with that face must lead a noble 
life, and be of use to humanity,” she said to 
herself. 

She cast a glance at the nurse, a torpid- 
looking vld woman, dozing in her chair by 
the window, and went down-stairs with a 
decided step. 

At the door the landlord and Nicodemus 
were talking together. 

“ You don’t say so, now? If that a’n’t a 
streak of luck that I should kind of get 
mixed up with him so!” Nicodemus ex- 
claimed. 

* But he a’n’t much better than a dead 
man,” said the landlord. 

“You ’d better believe he Ilcome round 
lively enough when Miss Eldridge takes 
hold of him. They always do. Nobody 
ever thinks of dyin’ with her a-doctorin’ of 
’em. Folks in this world can be ginerally 
divided into them that fetches tnings to 
pass, and them that don’t. Miss Eldridge, 
she ’s one of them that does. If ever you 
hear of me joinin’ the church, ’t won’t be 
Parson Godfrey’s doin’s, not by a long 
chalk, — he give me the fust idee | ever got 
from him in my life last Sunday, and that 
wa’n’t exactly what you could call speritoo- 
al, — it’ll be Miss Eldridge’s. Die? Don’t 
you believe it! He/’ll be able to talk busi- 
ness insice of a fortdight.” 

Only the last few words of this discourse 
came to Miss Eldridge’s ears, and that made 
so little impression that she did not think 
of it again until weeks afterward. 

“] shall stay here,” she said to Nicode- 
mus; “and I will give you a list of things 
that | want sent over. I shall keep Phyl- 
lis with me for the present.” 

The latter point Miss Eldridge had care- 
fully considered, as she came down-stairs. 
She shrank from staying there alone, and 
certainly it would not be exposing Phyllis 
to any Ganger to keep her. Nothing could 
be less like a ravening wolf than this young 
man, in his present state. 

So Miss Eldridge and her niece estab- 
lished themseives in the Norwich hotel, 
and devoted themselves to nursing back to 
conscious life and health this stranger of 
whom they knew nothing except that his 


name was Jon, and that he was in some 
way connected with some mysterious old 
friend of the squire. 

For more than a week the issue was 
doubtful. The patient was delirious. and in 
a high fever. But one mortring, after the 
first long and refreshing sleep he had had, 
he looked calmly up into Phyllis’s face, as 
she stood fanning him, and said, interroga- 
tively, — 

“ You are an angel?” 

“Oh, dear no,” said Phyllis, blushing and 
dimpling. 

Owing to Miss Eldridge’s vigilance no- 
body had ever said that to her before. 

It was a striking fact that, although she 
blushed and dimpled, and said “ Oh, dear 
no,” Miss Phyllis regarded the remark as a 
strong proof of returning intelligence, and, 
strange to say, she did not repeat it to her 
aunt. 

and, apparently, she was right, for, from 
that time, he began to mend rapidly, and 
soon the day came for which Miss Eldridge 
had longed,—he was able to be moved to 
the squire’s house at Greenvale. The ho- 
tel at Norwich was a comfortless and noisy 
abode. Miss Eldridge felt that the quiet 
and seclusion of Greenvale would do her 
patient more good than anything else could. 

The mystery concerning him had not 
been solved. He had asked where he was, 
had remembered the accident that had be- 
fallen him, and had inquired who was tak- 
ing care of him; but Miss Eldridge had 
bidden him not to talk or try to think, and 
he had obeyed with the docility that comes 
of physical weakness, 

It was not until he was comfortably set- 
tled in the squire’s house, and had recover- 
ed from tie fatigue of the journey, that 
Miss Eldridge would answer his questions 
as to the reason of her seeking him, and 
showing kim such kindness. 

The squire, who was confident that if his 
memory for names had failed, his memery 
for faces had not, declared that he had nev- 
er seen the youag man before, and he was 
so puzzled about the matter that he gave 
Miss Eldridge no — until she told the 
young man of the telegram. 

“LT amcertainly John, but who R. Mason 
is I do not know, nor bow anybody at a 
distance could possibly know what had 
happened tome. I| am really afraid that I 
am an impostor. I have become possessed 
of your care and kindness by false pre- 
tences. Let me make all the amends in my 
power by telling you at once who I am.” 

“It does n’t matter in the least. We are 
more vlad to be able to help a stranger,” 
said Miss Eldcidge hagtily, her tender heart 
sorely troubled by the young man’s luok of 
distress, “ You really must not talk about 


it at ali until you are stronger.” 
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Several times in the course of the next 
week the young man reverted to the topic; 
but always to be checked by Miss Eldridge. 
It wounded her sense of delicacy that he 
should fecl obliged. to give an account of 
himself, and, for herself, she was quite will- 
ing to take him upon trust. Moreover, 
practical and prim spinster as she was, she 
enjoyed the little touch of mystery. She 
did not acknowledge that to herself, but it 
had its effect. 

She did not take as good care of Phyllis 
as she ought to have done; she acknowl- 
edged that afterward with deep penitence. 
Phyllis read and sang to him through the 
long days of his convalescence. Miss El- 
dridge or the nurse was always presert, and 
there was very little talking. He was a re- 
markably reserved and quiet young man. 
Miss Eldridge could not see that it made 
any difference to him whether Phyllis or 
she was his entertainer. And as for Phil- 
lis, she seemed to regard it as rather a bore 
to devote herself to him. 

One day Miss Eldridge suddenly awoke 
to the fact that she had been vaguely wish- 
ing it were otherwise! Was she really so 
attracted by this utter stranger that she 
would be willing that Phyllis should fall in 
love with him? Miss Eldridge took herself 
sternly to task for such an unprincipled 
emotion. And yet he did not seem alto- 
gether unlike a minister! She resolved 
she would no longer blind herself to her 
duty. The young man should be allowed, 
encouraged, to give an account of himself. 
Miss Eldridge went out to walk to calm her 
perturbed mind, and reflect upon the situa- 
tion, when she encountered Nicodemus. 
Twice already had Nicodemus expressed an 
earnest desire to have an interview with the 
invalid. Miss Eldridge had set it down as 
that curiosity to which the rural mind in 
general, and Nicodemus’s in particular, was 
prone, but today Nicodemus was so persis- 
tent that it struck her as improbable that 
his motive could be merely curiosity. 

“ What do you want to see Mr. Conroy 
for, Nicodemus ?” she said. 

_“ Well, you see, ma’am, it’s a little mat- 
ter of business,” said Nicodemus, looking 
downcast but determined. “There ’s 
something in his line that I want to buy.” 

“What is his line?” was on ‘Miss El- 
Gridze’s surprised tongue, but she checked 
its utterance. What she would not hear 
from her patient himself she could not al- 
low Nicodemus to tell her. 

“It ’s something that I suppose you 
would n’t approve of, though you don’t 
seem to think there ’s nothin’ out of the 
way about him. I. want to find out all 
about that lottery that he ’s runnin’, and, if 
it seems all fair and square, as they say it 
is, 1 want to buy a ticket.” 


“ Nicodemus, what are you talking about ?” 
exclaimed Miss Eldridge, in horrified ac- 
cents. 

“Did n’t you know, now, that he wasa 
lottery feller? That ’s what the landlord 
over to Norwich said, that he did n’t be- 
lieve you knew it, for anybody would most 
as quick take him for a parson by his looks, 
but I told him you wa’n’t one that went to 
work with your eyes shet, commonly. I 
kind of wonder that he did n’t speak out, 
and tell his business, but mebbe he got an 
inklin’ that you did n’t set much by lotter- 
ies. Ever sence I heard Parson Godfrey’s 
sermon about the one tarlent I ’ve been 
makin’ up my mind to buy a lottery ticket, 
and it does seem to me real kind of provi- 
dential that he should be hove off them 
cars right in my way, so to speak, for he 
can tell me all about it, and they do say the 
International Colossa] Gift Enterprise, as 
he calls it, is all squa~e. That sounds real 
genteel and moral now, jest as he looks, 
don’t it?) There ’s church members over to 
Norwich has got tickets in it. They say he 
’s got a real persuadin’ manner.” 

No more did Miss Eldridge wait to hear. 
With head erect, and a mien that boded ill 
to evil doers, she was marching toward the 
house. 

She had been imposed upon! The stran- 
ger whom she had watched and tended and 
brought back from the gates of death was a 
wicked man, guilty of the immorality which 
she despised almost more than any other. 
She had been basely deceived! And yet, 
had he not tried to tell her “ all about him- 
self,” as he expressed it, more than once, 
and she had stopped him? What senti- 
mental folly that had been! Miss El- 
dridge’s anger was transferred from the 
young man to herself, as she reflected. 
And Phyllis! How culpable had been her 
carelessness in that respect! What was to 
be done? The invalid ‘was not yet able to 
leave his room. She could scarcely turn 
him away, The squire’s ideas of hospitali- 
ty would not have permitted that, if he kad 
proved to be an escaped burglar. But 
Phyllis must go at once! Miss Eldridge 
went in search of her. 

“Phyllis, I think that this would be a 
good time for you to visit Cousin Cornelia. 
She is very lonely, and the change might 
do you good,” she said. 

“T don’t need to have any good done me. 
I am very well,” said Phyllis, with a little 
pout. 

Cousin Cornelia was elderly, an invalid, 
and prim; so prim that Phyllis was wont to 
declare that Aunt Hester in comparison 
with her was “ frisky.” 

“We may have guests later. There is 
nothing to keep you at home now,” pur- 
sued Miss Eldridge. 


- under great obligations to her. 
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“ N— no,” faltered Phyllis. 

“ You had better go on the early train to- 
morrow, and stay a week,” said Miss El- 
dridge, in atone which Phyllis understood 
as meaning that from that decision there 
was no appeal. 

Phyllis devoted herself to preparations 
for her journey for the rest of the day, and 
Miss Eldridge was not obliged, as she had 
feared, to resort to manceuvring to keep her 
away from the dangerous society of the in- 
valid, — “ the lottery feller!” 

But in the evening Phyllis suddenly turn- 
ed upon her aunt, with a little air of defi- 
ance, and announced that she must go and 
bid good-by to Mr. Conroy, since she was 
to go away so early in the moruing. 

Miss Eldridge, who had foreseen this con- 
tingency, thought it was wiser to yield than 
to resist, and forced herself to say “Oh, 
yes,” in a calm and matter-of-course way. 

But sae followed Phyllis up-stairs in two 
minutes. The door of the invalid’s room 
was ajar, and out to Miss Eldridge’s ears 
there floated a most alarming sound. Did 
some one say, in a very low tone, with a 
pleading accent, “ Phyllis!” or had the 
wind played her a trick? It must have 
been the wind, for, when she went in, there 
sat the nurse bolt upright and attentive, not 
napping as was her went, and Phyliis was 
coming out, looking very calm and demure ; 
and she could not have been in the room 
more than two minutes. 

Nevertheless, Miss Eldridge heaved a 
deep sigh of relief when Phyliis was fairly 
off the next morning. 

It happened that the first remark which 
her patient made to her that morning was 
that it was time for him to go. He was 
well enough now to be moved without dan- 
ger, and he need not longer trespass on her 
kindness. 

Miss Eldridge made no remonstrance 
whatever. Her manner had become sud- 
denly coid and repellent in the extreme. 
Inwardly she was struggling with the doubt 
whether it was her duty to labor with the 
young man, upon the sinfulness of his 
course of life, or whether delicacy forbade 
her to do so, since he was her guest, and 
She satis- 
fied her conscience by the severe manner 
until just as he was leaving — looking, Miss 
Eldridge thought, sufficiently guilty and 
embarrassed to prove that he was not utter- 
ly hardened — she put into his hand a litule 
tract eotitled “ The Way of the Transgres- 
sor,” and when he diffidently expressed the 
hope that he might some time be able to 


‘make some return for her kindress, she re- 


plied earnestly, — 
“You can repay me, Mr. Conroy, by 
turning from your immoral way of life, by 


which you are leading others to ruin.” 


Then she turned away, and closed the 
door. The dark flush that rose to the 
young man’s brow convinced her that he 
was not without shame, and she cherished 
some hope that her words might not be 
wholly without effect. 

At all events she had done her duty, and 
he was gone: only to the next village where 
he had secured comfortable quarters, but he 
would never venture to trouble them again, 
and Phyllis might safelycome home. The 
squire, still confined to the house by a 
sprained ankle, troubled himself very little 
about the matter, though he still puzzled 
over the telegram, and declared that he 
would yet find out what it meant. 

Phyllis seemed to find staying with Cousin 
Cornelia more tolerable than usual, for she 
remained three weeks, and when she came 
home she had apparently forgotten ail 
about Mr. Conroy. 

On a Sunday morning, about a week after 
Phyllis’s return, Miss Eldridge announced, 
at the breakfast-table, her intention of driv- 
ing to Fernivale, an adjoining town, to 
church. She had heard that a nephew of 
the Reverend John Lyman, who had preach- 
ed at Fernivale thirty years before, was to 
occupy the pulpit. The Reverend John 
Lyman was the lover of Miss Eldridge’s 
youth. She could not now mention his 
name without a little flutter, and a fleeting 
blush, although he had married another 
woman, and had been dead for twenty years. 

Phyllis, with a queer little smile dimpling 
about her mouth, said she wanted to go too, 
and Nicodemus, who had become strangely 
shy and quiet in Miss Eldridge’s presence, 
drove them. 

It was a Sunday morning very like the 
one on which they had driven to Norwich, 
and they all thought of it, but even Nicode- 
mus the garrulous did not speak of it. 

Miss Eldridge waiked into churcb with 
duwncast eyes and great primness, but, 
when she sat down in the pew, and raised 
her eyes to the pulpit, she started violently ; 
anybody less dignified than Miss Eldridge 
might be said to have jumped. Looking 
calmly down at her from the pulpit, in a 
ciergyman’s black gown, stood her late 
guest and patient, “the lottery feller ! ” 

If Miss Eldridge had not all ner lifetime 
bade defiance to nerves she would have 
fainted at the shock. She cast a hurried 
glance at Phyllis. That young woman 
looked perfectly demure and unmoved, ex- 
cept for a queer little dimpling about her 
mouth, and a heightened color. 

Miss Eldridge could not listen to the sez- 
mon. That dreadful title of the tract she 
had given him,—‘“ The Way of the Trans- 
gressor,”—and the still more dreadtiul 
parting words which she had addressed to 
him, rang in her ears! 
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She hurried out as soon as the service 
was over. 

“ Aunt Hester, don’t you think he might 
expect us to — to stop, and speak to him ?” 
faltered Phyllis, when they were in the 
carriage. 

“TI could n’t, Phyllis! I made a great 
mistake. I wronged him very much. 
don’t know whether he would speak to me.” 

“Oh, yes, indeed he would. He knows 
all about it,” cried Phyllis eagerly. 

“Knows all about it?” gasped Miss 
Eldridge. 

“Yes, I told him. I knew you would 
want me to, he felt so dreadfully; and — 
and — he and I are —are —if you and papa 
are willing” — 

“Phyllis Eldridge, how did this state of 
affairs come about?” demanded Miss El- 
dridge. 

“He never said a word to me while he 
was at our house, Aunt Hester, or only just 
one word !” 

“ Ah! it was n’t the wind that whispered 
Phyllis,’” thought Miss Eidridge. 

$ But he felt so badly about your changed 
manner that he wrote to me to ask what it 
meant. I could n’t tell him, and so he 
wrote again and again! When I came 
home Nicodemus told me you thought he 
was the agent of a lottery, and of course | 
had to write to tell him! 

Miss Eldridge tried to be severe. Phyl- 


lis had certainly behaved most improperly, 
but the young man was a minister, and he 
was John Lyman’s nephew. Her gratifica- 
tion at the state of affairs was too great to 
be concealed. But with Nicodemus it was 
easy to be severe, 

“How did it happen that you told me 
such a story?” she asked him. 

“Well, you see they was expectin’ the 
lottery feller over to Norwich, and wnen the 
young man came along they all run of an 
idee that ’t was him. Never found out that 
*t wa’n’t till the lottery feller himself tarned 
up about ten days ago.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me of your mis- 
take then?” asked Miss Eldridge sterniy. 

“ Well, I thought mebbe ’t was best to 
let bygones be bygones, seein’ I ’d heard he 
was a parson, and the lottery fellow turned 
out a cheat, and cleared out with my money. 
I ha’n’t felt much like talkin’ about it. But 
there, I never expected to get any good out 
of Parson Godfrey, and I ha’n’t!” 

“ Papa has unraveled the mystery of the 
telegram. He told me this morning,” said 
Phyllis. “It was intended for ‘John El- 
dridge, Greenvale, Conn.’, instead of Mass. 
It was a mistake of the telegraph operator. 
What strange happenings there have been.” 

“ Happenings are the Lord’s plans. I 
hope he ’il never allow me to interfere with 
them any more than he has now!” said 
Miss Eldridge fervently. 


IN PRAISE OF MY LADY. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


List, while I sing my lady’s praise, 

Who hath so many winsome ways! 

May she, through all her earthly days, 
Be happy purely. 

May azure, arching skies look down 

On her without a darksome frown ; 
May she demurely 

Forever wear her beauty’s crown. 


She standeth near a fountain fair, 
A sunset glow on brow and hair, 
As motionless in twilight air 
As Galatea, 
Ere yet Pygmalion felt the smart 
Of Venus’ love,— inspiring dart,— 
Or had idea 
Of what lay latent in his heart. 


Cranton, N. ¥., 1884. 


Her garment hangs with nameless grace; 
Her throat 1s whiter than the lace 
That circles it, while o’er her face, 
So sweet, contented, 
A soft smile plays. Within her hands 
She holds a spray whose flower expands, 
With sweetness scented, 
And ’minds me of warm lotus-lands, 


Ah! when she turns her eyes t’ward mine, 
I see within their depths divine 
A love-light burn,— this sacred shrine 

I worship ever, 
And feel that though the fleet years fly, 
The fire therein will flame for aye — 

Will vanish never, 
E’en on the day when she shall die. 


In St. Peter's. 


IN ST. PETER’S 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL. 


have spent a winter in Rome isso 
common an experience for English 
people, that it seems as if there were noth- 
ing new to be said about it, nothing out of 
the ordinary routine to be done during its 
course. e all know we must lodge in or 
near the Piazza di Spagna; must make the 
round of the studios; drive on the Pincio; 
go to the Trinit& to hear the nuns sing; 
have an audience of the holy father; drink 
the Trevi water; muse in the Colosseum ; 
wander with delighted bewilderment through 
the sculpture-galleries of the Vatican; ex- 
plore the ruins on the Palatine; get tickets 
tor the Cercola Artistica; attend Sunday 
vespers at St. Peter’s ; and tire ourselves to 
death amongst the three hundred and odd 
churches, each one with some speciai at- 
traction, which forbids us to slight it. 
These things are amongst the unwritten 
laws of travel; English, Americans, and 
Germans are impelled alike by a curious in- 
stinct of duty to carry them out to the let- 
ter. In so doing, they jostle one another 
perpetually, see over and over again the 
same faces, hear the same remarks, and, 
alas ! find oniy the same ideas. But, not- 
withstanding this, there are yet undiscover- 
ed corners in the old city, and many quaint 
ceremonies are unknown to or overlooked 
by the forestieri. An account of some of 
these latter may perhaps be found interest- 
ing. 

‘A few winters ago, we learned, through 
the politeness of a cardinal’s secretary, that 
certain services well worth. attending would 
take place in St. Peter’s, commencing at 
about half-past seven on the morning of the 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday in Holy 
week. These were the consecration of the 
chrism used in baptism, and the oil for ex- 
treme unction, the commemoration of the 
death and passion of our Lord, and the 
kindling of the fire for lighting the lamps 
extinguished on Holy-Thursday. As no 
public notice is given of the hours of these 
ceremonies, we were ,glad of the informa- 
tior. 

The “functions” formerly conducted in 
the Sistine Chapel were transferred some 
years ago to the Capello Papale, which is in 
St. Peter’s, the third chapel ou the left- 
hand side of the nave. It is extremely 
smail and inconvenient, being almost entire- 
ly taken up with stalls for the cardinals, 
bishops, canons, and vicars lay and choral. 
The pope’s own choir always sing here, but 


are assembled in full strength orly on festi- 
vals; then, however, their exquisite unac- 
companied singing is well worth hearing, 
and, in the year of which we speak, the 
soprani and alti were specially good. Ou 
Holy-Thursday there is scarcely any cessa- 
tion of worship in the great church all cay; 
and at 7-30 A. M. we are barely in time to 
watch the assembling of the functionaries 
who are to assist at the ceremony of the 
consecration of the oil. The cnrism used 
in baptism is composed of balsam and vil; 
and this and the oil for holy unction are 
considered extremely precious; bishods 
and other dignitaries journey long dis- 
tances to procureit, and convey it to their 
respective dioceses and benefices. Their 
appearance adds not a little to the effect of 
the usual assemblage of canons of St 
Peter’s, for their vestments are much more 
varied in color; the canons wearing always 
violet silk robes, and gray or white fur 
capes when not officiating; and their soft 
hue makes an excellent background for the 
brilliant scarlet trains of the cardinals, two 
of whom are lighting up the corner stalls 
with their crimson magnificence. 

A number of seats take up the space in 
the middle of the chapel, and are arranged 
in a square, having a table in the centre. 
The choir presently commence singing a 
Latin hymn, and a glittering procession of 
canons and heads of orders enters; they 
take their places iu the square; the chalices 
with the oil and the balsam of the chrism 
are placed on the table, and the officiating 
cardiaal begins the ceremony. He is an 
exceedingly handsome man, very tall, with 
clearly cut features, and walks in a magnifi- 
cent fashion; his great white silk cope, stiff 
with its embroidery of gold, silver, and 
precious stones, seems no encumbrance to 
him, and he looks a fitting president for this 
august meeting. The cardinal blesses the 
first of the chalices presented to him, say- 
ing the words of benediction in clear, dis- 
tinct tones, the singing meanwhile continu- 
ing softly while he lays his hands on all the 
cups placed before him. Then the choir 
cease, and each cardinal, bishop, priest, and 
canon kneels in turn before the table, say- 
ing three times, “Ave sancta chrisma.” 
The sounds of the different voices in which 
the words are said, as their various old, 
young, short, tall, fat, or thin owners pro- 
nounce them, have a somewhat odd effect, 
and it is a relief when the lovely singing is 
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resumed, while the cardinai’s clear tones 
pronounce blessings on tie oil for extreme 
unction. After this the same ceremony is 
repeated, except that the words three times 
said are “‘ Ave sanctum oleum.” As there 
are at least one hundred and thirty persons 
to perform this act of devotion, the service 
becomes a little tedious ; and if it were not 
for the novelty, the exquisite singing, and 
the wonderful effects of light and color in 
the glowing morning atmosphere, we should 
not have been surprised at the absence of 
our compatriots; but there is a sense of 
freshness and strangeness in the service 
which makes us wonder the chapel is not 
crowded. Thesmali congregation consists 
of flower-sellers, women in black veils, — 
who always belong to the middle classes, — 
beggars, and shopkeepers from the long 
street leading to St. Peter’s. The magnifi- 
cent gathering of officiating priests makes 
the smallness of the attendance more 
noticeable. 

After the consecration service, a mass is 
celebrated, and during the Gloria in excelsis 
the bells are rung for the last time till Satur- 
day. 

No mass is sung on Good-Friday ; there- 
fore two hosts are consecrated on Holy- 
Thursday, one of which is placed in a iag- 
nificent jeweled pyx, and carried in proces- 
sion to a niche beneath an altar ina side 
chapél ; the beautiful hymn, lingua, 
being sung the while. The niche is cailed 
a “sepulcare,” and is covered with gold and 
silver ornaments, and glitters with candles. 
All coverings are removed from the altars, 
and all lights put out on this day, the next 
ceremony to the mass being that of strip- 
ping and washing the high altar. The bare 
marble of the great table is exposed, and 
those who have taken part in the earlier 
“functions ” walk in procession, and stand 
in a circle round it; acolytes, carrying pur- 
ple glass bottles, pour on it something that 
smells like vinegar; and each dignitary, 
being provided with a tiny brush, made of 
curled shavings, goes in turn to sweep the 
surface, places his brush on a tray, takes a 
sponge, with which he rubs the marole, and 
finally replaces that by a napkin, with 
which itis dried. By this time the morning 
is well on; the worshippers and onlookers 
in the great church are many; but there is 
no crowding or pushing. As the space is 
so vast, that all who wish can see, a few of 
the functionaries who keep order are quite 
euough to make things go easily. 

At ail these services we are much im- 
pressed by the extreme ease with which 
everything is conducted. There is a “ inas- 
ter of ceremonies,” and he, one fancies, must 
have held rehearsals; for, from the officiat- 
ing cardinal to the smallest acolyte, no one 
ever moves at the wrong time, or steps into 


the wrong place; yet the marching and 
counter-marching, the handing, giving, 
placing, taking, involved in such an elabo- 
rate ceremonial must require nice and care- 
ful arrangement and extreme foresight. 
The dresses of the priests who assist at 
these functions are violet cassocks, and very 
short surplices edged with lace, plaited into 
folds of minute patterns, involving laundry 
work of no mean description. Other 
priests, and al! bishops and monsignore, 
wear the same colored cassocks, but with 
the addition of red pipings on cuffs and col- 
lars and fronts. 

The function of the “ washing of the al- 
tar” being ended, there is a pause; and one 
cannot but imagine that the cardinal retires 
to the great sacristy with a feeling of relief 
that the pageant is over for the time. The 
procession winds away to the left, and dis- 
appears through the gray marble doors of 
the sacristy; and we go home to lunch, 
feeling as if we had been spending a morn- 
ing with our ancestors of three centuries 
back. The doings of the last four or five 
hours do not seem to agree with the appear- 
ance of the Via Babuino as our old coach- 
man rattles us up to the door of our iodg- 
ings. 

In the afternoon we are again in St. 
Peter’s ; this time to find it almost crowded. 
At three, the “holy relics” are exposed. 
These are the handkerchief given by St. 
Veronica to the Saviour as he passed on 
his way to the cross, and on which there is 
seid to be the impression of his face; the 
lance with which his side was pierced ; the 
head of St. Andrew; and a portion of the 
true cross. They are presented to the pub- 
lic gaze from a balcony at an immense 
height, on one of the four great buttresses 
which support the dome. There 1s a rattle 
of smali drums, and priests with white vest- 
ments appear on the balcony, holding up 
certain magnificent jeweled caskets of differ- 
ent shapes, amiist the dazzling settings of 
which it 1s quite impossible to recognize 
any object in particular. The kneeling 
throny, the vast, dim church, the clouds of 
incense, the roll of drums, the sudden ap- 
pearance of the glittering figures on the bal- 
cony, their disappearance, followed by the 
noise of the crowds as they quickly move 
and talk, a ter the dead silence during the 
exposure of the objects of veneration, com- 
bine to make this a most striking and im- 
pressive scene. Then, in the Capello Papale, 
follows the service of the Tenebra, as it is 
called, with the singing of the Lamentations 
and Miserere. The quietness of the now 
densely packed crowd, the soft music, and 
the glimmer of the few lights left in the dim 
chapel, strike one with a novel effect, after 
the somewhat careless and florid services 
usually conducted here. 
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Emerging thence, the vast space of the ca- 
thedral looks larger than ever in the twi- 
light, and the brilliant line of lights round 
the shrine of St. Peter seem to glitter with 
double lustre; these, however, with all 
others, are soon extinguished, and the great 
basilica remains in darkness with covered 
crucifixes and stripped altars till Saturday 
morning. The “crowd,” as it seemed with- 
in the small chapel, appears nothing out- 
side, and ope by oue the listeners disap- 
pear through the heavy leathen curtain that 
screens the door, finding by contrast the 
great piazza a scene of brilliant light, but 
quiet with what seems a strange stillness 
in the midst of a crowded city. 

On Good-Friday morning we are again in 
the Pope’s Chapel at hali-past seven, and 
are in time to see the canons take their places 
in the stalls. Three priests, habited only 
in black cassock, and close surplice with no 
lace edging, advance tv the altar, and begin 
the service. The first part of this consists 
simply of a reading in Latin of the whole of 
the chapters from the gospel of St. John 
which relate to the passion. The priests 
take diiferent parts: one reads most beauti- 
fully the narrative; another speaks the 
words uttered by our Saviour; the third, 
those used by Pilate; and the choir repeat 
the words of the populace. It is startling 


in its simplicity, but wonderfully dramatic; 


the dignified remonstrances of Pilate, and 
the clear elocution of the reader of the his- 
tory, making up an impressive service, not 
the least part of its strangeness consisting 
in the fact of there being no congregation ; 
not a dozen persons beside the priests and 
canons are present in the chapel. This 
ended, the officiating bishop, who is clothed 
in purple vestments, embroidered with gold, 
kneels in prayer before the altar, while the 
priests prostrate themselves, The bishop 
then rises, and the choir. chant softly ina 
minor key while he takes the crucifix from 
the altar, uncovers it, and holds it up to the 
people. 

In the afternoon the relics are exposed, 
Lamentations and Miserere sung alter Ten- 
ebra, as on the preceding days; but the 
church is dark, bare, and silent. 

The gloom of Friday is forgotten in the 
brilliant sunshine of Saturday morning, and 
we feel inspired with the freshness and lie 
of a new day,as we once more gain the 
great steps leading to the basilica, watch 
the rainbow on the fountains, and the danc- 
ing lights on the waters of the !arge basins 
in the piazza. The obelisk in the centre is 
tipped with red gold, and the clear blue sky 
makes the figures on the /oggia and colon- 
nades stand out with lifelike distinctness. 
This morning we are called to join in an un- 
questionable festival, the early ceremonial 
of re-kindling the lights being one of the 


most cheerful “functions” in which it is 
possible to participate. 

This service commences outside the ca- 
thedral; and ascending the steps to the 
loggia, or porch, we find it already occupied 
by an imposing array of priests and bishops. 
The handsome cardinal again officiates ; he 
is seated with his back to the piazza, just 
within the pillars of the porch, and facing 
the brazen centre-doors of the church. la 
front of him is an enormous brasier, in 
which burns a brigat fire of coals, branches, 
and leaves, whicn has been lighted by a 
spark struck from a flint outside the church. 
He wears magnificent purple and gold vest- 
ments; his finely embroidered cope and 
jeweled mitre glitter in the sun. Around 
him are acolytes, some of whom tend the 
fire, while others carry censers; priests, 
canons, and bishops all gorgeousiy appar- 
eled, and performing their parts in the ser- 
vice with the usual precision and alacrity. 
Two priests stand with their backs to the 
great bronze doors ; one bearing a massive 
gold cross, the other holding a bamboo 
with a transverse bar on the top, and on this 
are three candies. After some chanting the 
cardinal rises, and an acolyte fills a censer 
with live coals from the brasier, and brings 
it for benediction, another presents five 
large cones of incense covered with gold; 
these are also blessed and sprinkled with 
holy water; then incense is put on the hot 
ashes in the censer, and, as the smcke as- 
cends, the great bronze doors, so rarely un- 
closed, are thrown open, and the proces- 
sion enters the cathedral. The effect is 
strangely beautiful. The lovely early morn- 
ing light and sunshine, the great building 
empty of living thing, the gorgeous proces- 
sion throwing a line of briliant color into 
the dim, soft mist of the nave, the choir 
chanting as th2 priests walk, their voices 
echoing in the great space, all form a com- 
bination which must touch the least impres- 
sionable spectator, and which cannot but 
be photographed on the memory to its 
smallest detail, At the door there is a 
pause, while one of the candles un the bam. 
boo is lighted; a second flame is kindled 
ia the nave, and the third at the altar in the 
choir chapel. Thence, light is immediately 
sent to the other churches in Rome, where 
darkness has reigned since ‘Thursday atfter- 
noon, 

A venerable canon now ascends a plat- 
form, and froma very high desk reads some 
chapters, recites prayers, and then lights 
the great Easter candle which stands be- 
side him. Thisis a hage pillar of wax, dec- 
orated with beautifully painted wreaths of 
flowers, and is placed in a magnificent sil- 
ver candlestick. He takes the five cones 
of incense which the cardinal had blessed 
in the porch, and fixes them on the candle 
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in the form of across. During his reading 
the candles and lamps all over the church 
are re-lighted, and, when it is over, all who 
formed the procession, bearing bouquets of 
lovely flowers, and small brushes like those 
used on Holy-Thursday, march to the bap- 
tistery, where the cardinal blesses the font, 
‘ pours on the water in the huge basin chrism 
and oil, and sprinkles water to the four 
points of the compass, typifying the quar- 
ters of the globe. 

On the return of the procession to the 
choir chapel, the cardinal and others pros- 
trate themselves before the altar, while 
some beautiful litanies are chanted. Then 
follows a pause, during which the priests re- 
tire to the sacristy to take off their em- 
broidered vestments. They return, wear- 
ing only surplices edged with handsome 
lace over their cassocks. The cardinal has 
a plain cope of white silk and gold. 

After this is the mass; and at the Glorfa 
the bells ring out a grand peal, all pictures 
are uncovered, and the organ is played for 
the first time during many days. The great 


church resumes its wonted cheerful aspect, 
and light and color hold again their places. 

‘The afternoon ceremonies consist only of 
a procession of the cardinal to worship at 
special altars, the display of the holy relics, 
and a singing of a fine A//eluia and psalm, 
instead of the usual vespers. 

Some pause is needed, one feels, before 
the cathedral is filled by the crowds who at- 
tend the Easter-Sunday mass ; for no great- 
er contrast can be imagined than that be- 
tween the scenes of the quiet morning 
functions, with the numerous priests and 
few people, the stillness and peace of the 
hours we have been describing, and those 
enacted by the thronging crowd of foreign 
sight-seers at the great festivals, who, push- 
ing, gesticulating, standing on tiptoe, and 
asking irrelevant questions in audible 
voices, seem to look on these sacred ser- 
vices as spectacles devised for their gratifi- 
cation, rather than as expressions of the 
worship of a large section of their fellow- 
creatures; thus exemplifying the rapidity 
with which ignorance becomes irreverence. 


THE DUKE’S PRIZE, 


BY FRED MYRON COLBY. 


1 was a pretty sight that the sun of that 


summer day shone upon. A stream, 
now placid and now furious in its flow, its 
banks verdant and mossy, and beyond, 
_where the sunlight fell goldenly, a smail 
village was sleeping. Crowning the heig:t 
above was a strong castle, over whose ram- 
parts floated a banner, the three lions ex 
rampant on a tield of blue, desigrating it 
as the residence of the Norman duke. 

Down where the stream ran narrowest in 
its impetuous flow, a bevy of fair girls were 
engaged in the occupation of washing the 
clothes soiled by the week’s wear, while 
they lightened their toil with bursts of gay 
songs and merry laughter. Ruddy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed, plump-bodied, and graceful- 
limbed, they presented a charming picture, 
their white, round arms dashing in and out 
of the rushing tide, their crimson bodices 
slashed with purple, and their scant petti- 
coats made still more succinct by being 
drawn half way to their belts by strings of 
raw hide. 

One young girl among them looked like a 
queen. She was taller than the others, 
stately, too, with a form developed after 


woman’s proudest model, and a head bal- 
anced superbly upon a swan-like neck, and 
that head was crowned with masses of hair 
like red gold. She was graver than her 
raven-haired companions; she very seldom 
smiled, nor did she appear to take any real 
enjoyment in the lively conversation around 
her. 

Two horsemen, journeying from Caen on 
the road to Falaise, saw the lovely picture, 
and halted their steeds to enjoy it. They 
were dressed after the fashion of a knight 
and a squire of the age, both wearing armor 
of ring mail, though that of one was far 
richer than that of the other. The heavy 
plume in his silver casque, the jewel of an 
earl that flashed on his breast, as well as 
his haughty and courtly air, announced him 
to be a man of more than ordinary conse- 
quence. He was not more than two-and- 


‘twenty years of age, black eyed, dark 


haired, with proud, royal features, cut as 
distinctly as those of a cameo. 

“ By the splendor of God! ” he exclaimed, 
as he saw the girls half immersed in the 
water, their fair limbs gleaming through the 
crystal fluid like those of Venuses, “ is not 
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that a royal sight, my good Michael? But 
who is yonder girl, whose golden hair and 
regal air mark her as a queen among her 
associates ?” 

“Know you not, my lord, that she is Ar- 
lette, the daughter of Humphrey the skin- 
ner, who lives in one of those cabins over 
which the shadow of thy castle falls? She 
is indeed very fair. I wonder, my master, 
that thou hast not seen her before.” 

“ Pardeau/ 1 wonder, too; yet methinks 
now I have heard of her-name. Does she 
not claim descent from royalty? She is not 
of Norman blood, that is to be seen.” 

“They call her the fair Saxon in the 
town,” answered the esquire; “ and, as you 
say, she does indeed claim more than a 
common parentage. The blood of the Sax- 
on Alfred is in her veins, though, forsooth, 
it mingles with that of a humble skinner.’ 

“Yet is she none the less fair. 1 wonder 
if the son of a duke would have to sue in 
vain? Those limbs like carved marble, and 
the tresses like spun gold, would grace a 
royal palace. But spur on, Michael; my 
father, the duke, will be but impatient at 
our tardiness, though even his cold blood, I 
wot, might be warmed by the sight of so 
much beauty.” 

So the esquire spurred on, while the 
knight, at that moment catching the glance 
from the bright eyes of the water princess, 
lifted his helmet with graceful gallantry, 
and bowed low to the blushing girl. Then, 
his armor flashing in the sun's bright rays, 
and his gay mantle floating behind like a 
banner, Count Robert, second son of Rich- 
ard, Duke of the Normans, rode on toward 
the castle, where the banner of his house 
seemed to beckon on its friends, and flap 
defiance to its foes. 

“ A gallant cavalier,” observed one of the 
maidens. “Did you ever see a handsomer 
form?” 

« Why, that is the duke’s son. Saw you 
not how closely he scanned Arlette? She 
calls herself a princess, and, if 1 mistake 
not, she will soon nave a chance to mate 
with a prince’s son.” 

And Arlette herself felt a more rapid 
beating of the heart than was usual, as she 
thought of the bold glances of the handsome 
cavalier, and, though she made no reply to 
the raillery of her companions, she carried 
herself more queenly than ever when she 
walked home that night, bearing the result 
of her humble toil. 

Charlotte, or Arlette, as she was usually 
called, was the daughter of a tanner, who 
for eighteen years had followed his trade 
under the patronage of the duke, whose 

eat castle shadowed the humble cot at its 

ase. But the tanner was not a Norman by 
birth. Many years before he had lived in 
England, and had been a servant to the 


Saxon King Edmund, surnamed the Iron- 
sides. At the palace of the English king 
he saw the fair Editha, whose royal beauty 
had been sought by many a prince in vain. 
He loved her, and his mad passion was re- 
ciprocated in the breast of the Saxon maid. 
The proud heart learned to beat more quick- 
ly at his coming, and the eyes that met so 
scornfully the gaze of her knightly and 
princely wooers, looked at the lowly menial 
of her father with a love that kings would 
have died to win. 

It was not so very strange, for the liege- 
man was young and handsome, with. the 
blue eyes and golden hair of his Danish 
race, and his voice was as melodious as the 
notes of Alfred’s harp, when he charmed 
the fierce sea kings witb its music. She 
fled with him, and her royal father would 
never look on her face again. So the yourg 
lovers were forced to fly the kingdom. 
They went to Normandy, where Duke 
Richard was reigning mildly, and at Falaise 
the Saxon servitor took up the trade of a 
tanner for a livelihood. The Princess Editha, 
not long after, sickened and died, but not 
until she had become the mother of a child 
whose beauty rivaled that of both her par- 
ents. 

Eighteen years of age, with a figure 
grandly symmetrical, with a woman’s proud- 
est developmeut, yet with every grace of 
maidenhood pervading all her movements, 
Arlette, clad in royal clothes and a coronet, 
might have stood .the most beautiful queen 
in Christendom, Even in her peasant garb 
there was no lady in any of the Norman 
castles who could match her. 

Count Robert found that he could not 
forget her, and, though many a noble lady 
smiled gayly upon him, not one gleam of 
their ruby lips was anything beside the re- 
membrance of that glance which the washer 
girl had bestowed upon him. After that 
day he made it convenient to pass the cot- 
tage of the tanner, and he felt amply re- 
warded if he but caught a zlance of Arlette’s 
beautiful figure in the doorway. One day 
he was fortunate enough to meet her bear- 
ing water from the river in a jar, stately and 
fair as the Princess Brunhilde, whom his 
old nurse had told him about in his boyish 
days. 

“The head of so beautiful a maiden 
should bear a coronet, instead of the burden 
thou bearest now,” he said, as he rode up, 
and accosted her. 

The fair cheek flushed a rosy red at the 
flattering words, but there was a spirit in 
A em as lofty as his own, as she re 
plied, — 

* Queens and princesses wear crowns. I 
am a humble tanner’s daughter, and must, 
perforce, bear heavy jars, or our household 
duties would languish.” 
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“It is a shame that thou shouldst labor, 
for you have grace and beauty that would 
honor a court. Bear the burden for her,’’ 
and he beckoned to a henchman, who 
straightway obeyed. “Arlette,” he said, 
dismounting, that he might walk by her 
side, “wouldst thou not like to live in a 
palace ?” 

Her eyes glanced proudly at the frown- 
ing battlements of the ducal pile, and the 
princely banner floating so grandly in the 
breeze, and they rested there longingly. 

“It must be grand to live in a castle like 
that, and have servants go and comeat one’s 
call.’ 

“ What thou desirest thou mayst have. I 
love you, Arlette, I, a duke’s son, and you 
shall share the castle with me.” 

“] am no Norman leman to be wooed so 
lightly,” answered the girl, with flashing 
eyes. 

“ Ha! she has the eagle’s heart,” thought 
the count, “and she would soar high, I 
faith ; but I love her.” - 

“ Arlette,” he said, as he left her, “ for- 
give the manner of my wooing, but I love 

ou, and you alone. No woman is worth 
ouking upon after one hath gazed on thee.” 

Then, ere he rode away, he kissed one of 
her fair hands, as tenderly as though she 
had been a princess indeed. 

Arlette stood looking after him a long 
while, and her eyes were very bright, and 
the warm flush on brow and cheek told how 
strong were her emotions. 

“TI love him,” she murmured. “I love 
him better than myself; and if he asked me 
again, how could I say him nay?” 

There was sound of bugles, and floating 
of banners, and flashing of spears, as Count 
Robert, clad in battle armor, rode away one 
day at the head of a warlike train. A petty 
baron, on the Breton border, had rebelled 
agaigst the duke, and the Norman had des- 
patched his youngest son to bring the noble 
into allegiance again. 

It was a goodly sight, that feudal array, 
with its prancing steeds, the strong warriors 
all cased in steel, the banners waving gayly, 
the three Normandy lions flashing in the 
sun, but to Arlette, who gazed from her 
window upon the pageant, it brought no 
glow of admiration. 

“I shall never see him more,” she moan- 
ed. “Oh, if he should die, I should die, 
too. Yet he goes to battle; and the brave 
are always slain, and he is brave as a Ber- 
serker.” 

So all those long days she waited with a 
heavy heart, and the bright eyes were many 
times bedimmed with tears. It was, there- 
fore, with a sense of relief that she heard 


there had been a battle, and that Count 
Robert was returning victurious and un- 
harmed. 

The trumpets sounded joyfully, and the 
ducal banner floated more proudly on the 
high battlements, but there was no greeting 
so dear to the heart of the young conqueror 
as the bright smile Arlette wafted him as he 
rode up to the castle on his prancing steed. 
And the next day, in his delirium, there was 
po name he repeated so frequently as that 
of the young girl who had once refused him. 

The hardship and worry of his campaign 
had proved too much even for the count’s 
vigorous frame, and immediately on his re- 
turn he was stricken down with a fever. In 
his wild ravings he called for Arlette, and 
she was sent for at last to come to the cas- 
tle. The girl could not resist the prompt- 
ings of her heart, and no invalid ever hada 
more assiduous watcher. There was magic 
in her presence, too. Her scft hazd could 
cool the fever flush on his brow, and her 
lightest spoken word could sooth his most 
unquiet slumber, 

Count Robert was ill many days, but, 
when at last he began to recover, his fair 
nurse expressed her desire to return to her 
humble cottage. 

“And will you leave me now, Arlette?” 
asked the count, tenderly drawing her to 
him, “ You love me, —deny it not, — then 
why not be mine? The old castle will be 
joyless when you are gone,” 

“And if I should stay what would you 
think of me?” 

“I should deem you the best as well as 
the loveliest woman in all Normandy. Say, 
dearest Arlette, that you will not leave me.” 

“ Ail the Norman ladies would scorn me 
if I remained,” 

“They dare not. You are purer than 
any of them, and, perhaps,” he whispered, 
“one day I may be duke of the Normans. 
When that day arrives you shall be my 
duchess.” 

But my father?” 

“He shall be made rich. He does not 
need thee as much as I,” 

“Robert, I will stay, and may the Holy 
Mother pardon me ifitisasin. ButI love 
you, and it is so gloomy away from your 
bright face.” 

And sothe Saxon Arlette, the grand- 
daughter of an English king, became the 
wife of a Norman prince. nd four years 
thereafter the prince became the duke of 
the Normans, and Arlette was his duchess. 
Their only son was William, afterward 
called the Conqueror, who, besides inherit- 
ing Normandy, became, by Conquest, king 
of England. 


Hew Ships are Navigated. 


HE history of navigation has been of- 
ten written. Accounts of the inven- 
tion and use of nautical instruments are 
accessible to any student who can refer to 
an encyclopedia. But can the passenger so 
readily learn how the captain finds the 
way from Sandy Hook to Liverpool? Can 
we reduce the science of navigation to sim- 
le and easily understood statements? 
Srroneous impressions are current. They 
are fostered by sea-tales and tourist’s jour- 
nals. The old sailor who knows every 
headland, the pilot who has coasted along 
shore for twenty years, are the popular 
types of trusty navigators. So the musician 
who plays by ear may dazzle an unschooled 
throng. The expert bears but a series of 
brilliant blunders. Only the artist, who 
counts every note, and measures every rest, 
can be certain of results. 
Let us follow the voyage of a sailing-ves- 
sel. The first instrument used is the mari- 
ner’s compass. By it, the master takes the 
bearing of the last land seen ; he also esti- 
mates the distance, and calls this his de- 
parture, including it in the first day’s reck- 
oning. His officers record every two hours 
the course, and number of miles run. With 
variable winds the ship’s progress will be 
like that of a piece on a checker-board, ex- 
cept that the diagonal movements will not 
be equal. 

But a table gives the navigator the north- 
ing, southing, easting, or westing, resulting 
from any given course or distance. He 
must reduce these to a straight line. He 
takes the difference between his progress 
north and the distance made to the suuth, 
and also between the easting and the west- 


Now, he knew Sandy Hook was seventy- 
four degrees from Leotun His day’s 
work results in a departure from that merid- 
ian of two degrees to the eastward. Then, 
of course, he is but seventy-two degrees 
fren London. Again, he was yesterday 
just forty degrees north of the equator. 
The distance sailed toward the equator ex- 
ceeds the distance made toward the land 
by sixty miles, or, his difference of latitude 
is one degree. Then, by dead reckoning, 
as we cail this process, he is in latitude 39 
deg. north, and longitude 72 deg. west. 

To estimate the hourly progress, a line is 
Cast astern, marked in sections, each pro- 
portioned to the mile as the glass (which 
times the knots run out) is to the hour. Or 
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an instrument (called a patent log) is towed, 
the headway turning wheels within, which 
register the distance sailed. In steamers 
the speed is also computed by a gauge re- 
cording the revolutions of the screw. Yet 
it is quite impossible to keep a true record 
of aship’s run. Currents act on her course. 
Her speed varies with the minor influences. 
A careless man may have the wheel. 
Therefore we must find our position inde- 
pendent of progress or point of departure. 
On any day, out of sight of land, we must 
be sure ae where the ship is. ‘This we 
can do, if the heavens are clear of clouds, 
and our instruments are not in error. 
Latitude is simply distance from the 
equator. When the sun is twenty degrees 
north of this imaginary line, it is summer. 
When he. goes twenty degrees south of it, 
we have winter. This is areal movement. 
He has another; an apparent motion. He 
rises every minute until noon, then recedes 
with sunset. Just before noon, the naviga- 
tor takes an instrument (sextant or quad- 
rant) having a mirror at one end of an arm, 
and at the opposite end an index moving on 
an arc, marked into degrees, minutes, and 
seconds. The index, being fixed, must 
stop on this arc at the altitude of the sun, 
if the operator bring the reflected image to 
the horizon. Noon passes; the reflected 
image ceases to rise. It is necessary to - 
ply small corrections to the altitude o 
served. But he allows for the imperfection 
of his sextant, the height of his eye, the in- 
fluence of the atmosphere, as well as the 
fact that he observed the edge of the sua 
and not the centre, and finds the sun’s true 
height is seventy-one degrees. The basis 
of ali calculation is that three hundred and 
sixty degrees make a circle. A quarter- 
circle, the distance from equator to pole, 
must, therefore, be ninety degrees. By the 
altitude above (seventy-one degrees) the 
sun lacks just nineteen degrees from being 
directly overhead. If the day be July 23,a 
look at the Nautical Almanac shows the 
sua’s position (declination) to be twenty de- 
grees north of the equator. It is nineteen 
degrees from zenith to sun’s place, and 
twenty degrees thence to the line. Is it 
not then piaio that their sun, thirty-nine de- 
grees, is our distance from the equator? 
This principle applies just as well in winter. 
For the sun, warming our southern cousins, 
will rise on January 20 to about thirty-one 


degrees. So our ship would then be fifty- 
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nine degrees from his position; twenty de- 
grees of that space being south of the line, 
the difference, or thirty-nine degrees, is our 
latitude. 

Longitude is simply difference in time. 
Tne entire earth’s surface (three hundred 
and sixty degrees) turns toward the sun 
every twenty-four hours, Then his rays are 
direc-ed on one twenty-fourth, or fifteen de- 
grees, inan hour. Near Chicago, having a 
watch with double dials, if one show twelve 
o’clock New-York time, the other will indi- 
cate eleven o’cluck Chicagotime. The dis- 
tance is therefore fifteen degrees. The sun 
cannot be at his greatest height in two 
places at one moment. So noon (or, in- 
deed, any time of day) will come aboard 
ship at irregular intervals, because the ves- 
sel moves toward or away from the sun. 

Navigators have, by common consent, se- 
lected Greenwich Observatory, London, as 
the standard time. With his sextant, when 
the sun is rising or falling most rapidly, the 
captain takes an altitude. He notes the 
Greenwich time, by his chronometer, at the 
same moment. By simple rules he calcu- 
lates the time of day from the sun’s height. 
Perhaps he sees that the latter is slower 
than the former four hours and forty-eight 
minutes. Four hours would be equal to 
sixty degrees, and in forty-eight minutes 
(four-fifths of an hour) the sun passes over 
twelve degrees. So the ship is seventy- 
two degrees from Greenwich, or her longi- 
tude is 72 deg. west, because the ship’s 
time was slow of the chronometer. Latitude 
is seldom in error, but, as this calculation 
is dependent on the exact performance of a 
clock, longitude may vary from truth with 
the unfaithful time-piece. 

Measuring the distance between the 
moon ard another heavenly body is the 
best check, yet discovered, upon this evil. 
That space cannot vary, wherever observed. 
The sua, a star, or planet may be used, but 
we must always have the moon, her rapid 
motion being the basis of this process. 
The altitude of each body is taken simulta- 
neously with the lunar distance. There 
are several formulas for clearing this appar- 
ent distance, from atmospheric influence, 
from the error of the eye in not being at the 
earth’s centre, and, chiefly, from the dispar- 
ity between the sides of the spherical trian- 

e, and one of straight lines. But, the true 
distance being found, we have only to refer 
to the almanac, which tabulates these dis- 
tances for every three hours of every day at 
Greenwich, Comparing our result, we find 
from the one approximating to it the time of 
day atthe observatory. The difference be- 
tween this and the chronometer time shows 
the error of that instrument. 

The aim of the writer is not to givea 
<omplete view of nautical science. Other- 


wise he might explain Sumner’s method of 
finding the latitude and longitude, double 
altitudes, and the application of meridian 
observations, or the rules for finding the 
time to all heavenly bodies. A ship-master 
should understand al! these. As a fact, 
few in the American merchant marine do 
more than to work dead reckonings, find lat- 
itude at noon, and longitude once a day by 
the sun, as herein described. 

The commanders of English ships are re- 
quired to be very attentive to the variation 
of the compass. Their merchantmen are 
largely built of iron, and the magnetic nee- 
dle has a local deviation which changes 
with every course, and is completely re- 
versed by crossing the equator. The sim- 
sp means of ascertaining the variation is 

y observation .of the sun’s bearing at ris- 
ing or setting. A table gives the true bear- 
ing. Then the difference between this and 
the apparent bearing shows the error of the 
compass. Or, instead of reckoning the 
sun’s position from east and west (ampii- 
tude), we may observe his bearing from 
north or south (azimuth), by means of a 
compass casting a shadow on such point, at 
a time, say, when he is half-way to meridian, 
Then, by a formula, we calculate his true 
bearing. As before, a comparison of the 
two gives the variation. But, for ordinary 
purposes, the variation of the magnetic nee- 
dle is laid down on the charts with sufficient 
accuracy. Yet every master ought to test 
ore when leaving port or making 
and. 

Good charts are most essential in the 
closing days of avoyage. This is the stage 
of navigation where the error of popular 
opinion is most conspicuous. As an excuse 
for disaster, it is often said either that the 
master was entering the port for the first 
time in his experience, or that he mistook 
one headland for ancther, Let us see if 
that should extenuate disaster. 

We are nearing land.. By our chart. or 
by calculating course and distance, we find 
that Point A, a bluff, two hundred feet high, 
lies northeast, distant one hundred and fitty 
miles. When Point A bears north (that is 
while passing it), Point B, long and low, 
should be seen to the east-north-east, and, 
when half way between these two points, 
C Island, a small rock, should appear just 
beyond Point B. The contour and trend of 
the coast varies thus (even as no two human 
faces are exactly alike), and is defined by 
careful surveys. 

Our duty is now plain. We must steer 
right for Point A. But, after a run of only 
one hundred miles, we see land. Our chro- 
nometer is fast. It gave more time between 
the ship and the observatory than actually 
exists. Or, we sa‘l one hundred and fifty 
miles, and no land appears. Our chronom- 
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eter is slow; we have more time to run up 
than the difference of the two watches 
would indicate, Changing our course to 
atone for either one of these errors, we 
still steer for the same point. But, the 
time being at fault, we see land distinctly 
only when between Point A and Point B. 
We take a bearing of each, and draw cor- 
responding lines on the chart. They must 
cross at the very spot where the ship now 
is. Placing one leg of the compass on this 
spot, the captain can measure on the chart 
the distance to either point, or to any other 
part of the shore. He alsosees just what 
his chronometer varies from truth. 
Cautioned thereby, he takes a new de- 
— for C Island, and other points, or 
andmarks, on making which, he tests their 
identity by repeated cross-bearinys. Dis- 
tance, direction, and ship’s run cannot con- 
spire to deceive him, even if his time be 
wrong, and, with good charts (or even a 
table of positions and no charts) a skillful 
navigator will pilot his ship through a lab- 
yrinth of islands, rocks, and dangers, all of 
which he has never before seen. He will 
be a far safer man than one who trusts to 
recognition of known landmarks. A de- 
fective memory, a change in a light, or at- 
mospheric influence may deceive the latter ; 
the former relies only on mathematical cer- 
tainties. He must be sure of clear weather 
and daylight, and will often lay to or run 
slowly, when a reckless man would risk the 
ship. 
But perhaps the land is enveloped in fog. 
Here stranger and coast-pilot are on an 
equality. Charts are now of infinite impor- 


tance. The master takes a cast of the lead, 
and notes the depth. He also gets a sample 
of the bottom by means of soap placed in 
the end of the weight which sinks the line. 
He has already indicated on the chart the 
spot where he believes the shipto be. This 
place is marked “ Thirty fathoms, fine black 
sand.” The depth corresponds, but the 
lead has brought up shell and sand. He 
sees a sounding so marked near his sup- 
posed position, Assuming the latter as the 
ship’s place, he runs a few miles, and sounds 
again, comparing results as before. The 
skill lies not in simply finding the depth, 
but in noting coincidences so nicely as to 
keep a chain of reckoning by the ground. 
If this be wel! surveyed, a use of log, lead, 
and lookout will insure his safety, although 
these are most anxious moments to any one 
in command. 

Such is a superficial view of the means 
by which ships are navigated. While claim- 
ing that certain results can only be reached 
by exact science, we do not undervalue ex- 
perience. On the contrary, cases are fre- 
quent where correct and mature judgment 
is just as essential as to the chemist in the 
laboratory, or to the judge on the bench. 
As the latter are aided by the experiments 
or decisions of the past, so much of the 
necessary work is done for seamen by pro- 
fessional mathemeticians. To their labors 
in calculating the tables herein referred to, 
the use but not the fomulas of which can 
easily be learned, we owe the certainty of 
results. Thus the world is largely indebted 
for the science of navigation to men who 


know nothing about seamanship. 


I AM joyful today, but tomorrew 
I fear that my joy will wane; 

For, alas, in this life Pleasure 

Is always followed by Pain! 


The maiden for whom I languish 

Is, today, as serene as the skies, 
And floods my path of existence 

With the light of her beautiful eyes- 
But the sun, from rising to setting, 

Casts ever a shade o’er the plain, 
And, alas, in this life Pleasure 

Is always followed by Pain! 


The frozen breast of the fair one, 
Whose glances my death-stroke dealt, 


PLEASURE AND PAIN. 


FROM THE SPANISH. — BY SANDA ENOS. 


With pity for her poor victim 
Is now beginning to melt. 

But, oh, she’s a women, and cannot 
From torturing me refrain, 

And, alas, in this life Pleasure 
Is always followed by Pain! 


Hope cries to me, “ Dread not the future. 
In the present I bid you rejoice.” 
But Fear to my presence comes creeping, 
And whispers, in heart-chilling voice, 
* Faith is an anchor that holds not; 
Jealousy walks in Love’s train; 
And, alas, in this 'ife Pleasure 
Is always followed by Pain! 
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A VAST COUNTRY. 


BY G. BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


depict is a very extensive and inter. 
esting country. It reaches from the 
Baltic Sea to the Sea of Kamtschatka, and 
includes the northeast of Europe, the north 
of Asia, and northwest of America, — one- 
seventh of all the land on the earth, — and 
holds in its sway many nations of a variety 
of character, habits, and speaking many 
languages. 

The vast empire lies mainly far to the 
north, and you would think it a cold coun- 
try to live in; but the Russians, save in 
being restive under the iron sway of the 
one-man power, are in tlhe main cheerful, 
hardy, strong, industrious, and prudent ; 
and, although it is so cold, they do not suf- 
fer so much as the people of Paris and Lon- 
don, for they wear clothing which protects 
them. The poor man is clad in his sheep- 
skin pelisse, and the rich man in his costly 
and elegant furs. 

From Moscow, in European Russia, to 
Irkoutsk, in Siberian Russia, the distance is 
three thousand five hundred and forty-five 
miles; and, this road being much used, 
many conveyances are provided for travel- 
ers. Stations are located along the route at 
proper distances, where relays of horses 
supply the traveler’s team with renewed 
vigor, while jaded ones are left there to rest 
till the next stage. Much of this road is 
well guarded, and in good repair, and for 
hundreds of miles it is adorned with doubie 
rows of trees, planted on each side, with 
sidewalk between, painted mile-posts, good 
vridges, and water ways, ail done by gov- 
ernment. 

The practice in Russia, for winter jour- 
neys of this kind, 1s to travel in a covered 
sleigh, closely wrapped in sheepskins, or 
buffalo robes, ana furs. They start on 
these long journeys at night, having spent 
the day in bidding friends good-by, and in 
makiny social calls, at which times, I am 
sorry to say, the Russians use much ardent 
spirits; then they push on, night and day, 
as fast as they can bribe the postman to 
urge his horses, which, being regularly ex- 
changed at the stations, gailop on at the 
rate of one hundred and twenty-five miles in 
a day of twenty-four hours. This is about 
five miles per hour, including delays at the 
stations. 

On this road, perched almost on the sum- 
“mit of the Ural Mountains, rather upon its 
eastern slope, eleven hundred miles from 
Moscow, is a pretty and substantial town, 


— Ekaterinenburg,—a fortified city, just 
on the confines of Asia, for the Ural chain 
of mountains divides Russiain Europe from 
Russia in Asia, or Siberia. Here flows the 
River Isett; here are beautiful lakes among 
the hills, for the Ural Mountains are vast 
plains, mostly of small elevations, and you 
ascend easily from one plateau to another, 
and then to the next, until you reach Ekat- 
erinenburg, where there are works in mar- 
ble and precious stones, also in copper, iron, 
glass, and so forth. Russia is famous for 
its iron mines. 

The whole road from Moscow to this 
place is dotted with villages, towns, and 
cities. Indeed, this road is the great artery 
of commerce between Irkoutsk (in Siberia) 
and Moscow. Irkoutsk is upon the Angara 
River, forty miles from the southwest shore 
of Lake Baikal, and is the centre of the 
trade of Northeast Asia. As goods from 
Asia go west, and goods from Europe go 
east, on this road, often you will meet a 
thousand freight sleds in a day, from seven 
to ten hundred weight ona sled, and each 
drawn by one horse, and one driver to every 
third or fourth sled; the second horse 
hitched to the back part of the first sled, 
and soon. A great part of these sleds are 
loaded with tea, going west from Irkoutsk 
to Moscow. The Russians are very fond 
of tea, and one pound of tea brought over 
by Jand, is worth more than two pounds 
shipped in vessels, where it is much in- 
jured in the damp air of the ship’s hold. 

On this highway, even the best hotels do 
not furnish the luxury of a bed to the trav- 
eler. You may have a splendid room, with 
lounges, sofas, mirrors, tables, and nice fur- 
niture, and the room weil warmed, but you 
are expected to bring in your robes from the 
sleigh, and sleep upon the floor, if you 
would take a little rest from traveling, for a 
nice soft bed would unfit you for traveling 
in the winter in Siberia. This is the trav- , 
eler’s choice; not that beds could not be 
procured. 

Russia is famous for its fairs ;.not like 
the fairs held in this country, for display, 
but a genuine market day, for everything 
marketable, at the most public places, at 
stated times, as often as is necessary. In 
large places they are of great extent, in 
smaller places not so large. 

The population of Russia a century since 
was only twenty millions. Its great in- 
crease was principally owing to her exten- 
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sive conquest during the last century. The 
ambition of Pussia is gigantic. Peter the 
Great, who has been properly styled the 
“ Father of his Country,” gave to the arms 
of Russia a decided preponderance in the 
north of Europe; he alsu gave her a fleet, 
conquered large provinces of the Baltic, 
laid the foundations of the noble city which 
bears his name (Petersburg), and introduced 
among his people the arts, the literature, 
the customs, and, to some extent, also, the 
laws and institutions of the more civilized 
European nations. The difficulties he had 
to encounter in his projects for remodeling 
and civilizing his dominions were of the 
most formidable description, and could not 
have been overcome by one of a less stern, 
decided character. 


Days are required to see all the curiosi- 
ties at St. Petersburg. Among these may 
be mentioned the Hermitage, with its two 
thousand paintings, and within which are 
the famous Winter Gardens, the Imperial 
Library, with its half a million of rare vol- 
umes and manuscripts, the Museum of 
Peter, containing his clothes and tools, and 
specimens of his handicraft, the Museum of 
the Academy of Scieaces, and so forth. In 
the city are nearly three hundred churches 
and chapels, most of which are surmounted 
with several golden or parti-colored cupolas, 
and adorned within by a profusion of orna- 
ments, respiendent with gold and jewels. 
This city also has one of the finest streets in 
the worid. 


A LIVING FISHING LINE. 


OWN amongst the seaweed stems and 

pointed rocks you may find a long, 
black, tangled string, like a giant’s leather 
boot-lace set to soak. Let us trace it in its 
various folds and twists, and disentangle 
some of it. We shail then have in hand a 
tough, slippery, India-rubber-like substance, 
which might well be pronounced a sea 
string, and classed with the long, trailing 
weeds amongst which we have found 
it. 

A sea strinz it is, but not a weed ; in fact, 
a living lasso, capable of consuming the 
prey it encircles within its treacherous folds. 
From twenty to thirty feet 1s no uncommon 
length for this artful, animated fishing line 
to reach, but its diameter rarely exceeds an 
eighth of au inch. It has a mouth, how- 
ever, capable of considerable distension and 
holding power. What can appear more in- 
nocent than this delicate-looking creeper, 
trailing here and there as the heaving waier 
wells and flows as the tide comesin? Let 
an unwary tube-dweller, lulled into a false 
security, stretch forth its tentacles to meet 
the welcome wave, and a pointed head is 
adroitly insinuated. The mouth effects its 
tenacious grasp on the yielding tissues, and 
the tenant of the tube becomes food for the 
Nemertes Borlasii, for such is the name of 
this cord-like freebooter. 

Pick up this strange creature, and it hangs 
helpless and motionless, a mere velvet 
string, across the hand. But put it before 
the fry of the rock fishes, or into a vase at 
home, and we will see that it iives. At first 
it lies motionless, trailing itself among the 


gravel. You cannot tell where it begins or 
ends. It may seem like a strip of dead sea- 
weed, or even appear to be a tarred 
string. 

So thinks the little fish that plays over 
and over it, till he touches at last what is 
too surely a head, In an instant a bell- 
shaped sucker-mouth has fastened to its 
side; in another instant, from one lip, a 
concave, double proboscis, just like a ta- 
per’s (another instance of the repetition of 
forms), bas clasped him like a finger. And 
now he begins the struggle, but in vain. 
He is being “played” with such a fishing 
rod as tke skill of a Wilson or a Stoddart 
never could invent; a living line, with elas- 
ticity beyond that of the most delicate fly- 
rod, which fullows every lunge, shortening 
and lengtheniny, slipping and twisting round 
évery piece of gravel and stem of seaweed 
with a tiring drag, such as no Highland wrist 
or step could ever bring to bear on salmon 
or trout. The victim is tired now, and 
slowly, yet dexterously, his blind assailant 
is feeling, and shifting along his side till he 
reaches one end of him, and then the black 
lips expand, and slowly and surely the 
curved finger begins packing him end fore- 
most down into the gullet, where he sinks 
inch by inch, till the swelling which marks 
nis place is lost among the coils,and he is 
probably macerated into a pulp long before 
he has reached the opposite extremity. 
Once safely down, the black murderer con- 
tracts again into a knotted heap, and lies 
like a boa with a stag inside him, motion- 
less and blest. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLov’s FOR May. — BALLOU’s MAGAZINE 
for May contains a continuation of William H. 
Thomes’s latest story, “On Land and Sea.” 
Mr. Thomes is one of the best writers of adven- 
ture this country has produced, and every work 
from his pen is eagerly sought and read. “On 


Land and Sea” gives some remarkably interest- 
ing episodes on the Pacific coast and elsewhere, 
and each installment is, if poseibdle, of greater in- 
terest than the preceding one. Other writers 
contribute to this number, making it one of special 
interest and enjoyment. — Lowell Daily Citizen. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mrs. M. D.— Your kind letter was duly for- 
warded to the professor. He will appreciate it 
we think. 


W. H. H.— We have no use for a new novel 
at the present time, and trust you will not send 
one to us. 

D. — The Franklin Typographical Society, of 
Boston, is an excellent institution, and should be 
looked after by some rich men who have ‘plenty 
of money. It needs funds, and we hope that do- 
nations will soon pour in on this honored society. 


Back NuMBERS WANTED. — We are in want 
of afew copies of BALLOU’s for Au- 
gust, 1870, and April, 1879, for which we will 
pay the regular prices. They are needed by 
some subscribers tu complete sets. 


Mrs. F. C. M.— We should like to use your 
article on Mexico, but while running “On Land 
and Sea” in BALLov’s it is impossible. 

B. A.—Not until next April. Then there 
may be a chance for us to start. It will depend 
on luck and other matters. Still there is a pros- 
pect of starting at that time. 

H. — If you will call and see us the explana 
tion can be made in a few minutes. 

K. A.—Call on J. Walter Thompson, 39 
Park Row, for particulars. He can give good 
estimates for advertising, and low ones. All or- 
ders should come through him t» receiv? prompt 
attention. 


“On LAND AND SEA.”— There were over 
forty-nine inches of rain in the years 1861-62 in 
San Francisco, California, the greatest amount 
that was ever known in the same space of time. 
There were no measurements in the years 1843, 
44, and ’45, so we cannot give you the facts, as 
we should like to. Good rains mean good crops. 


A. M.—JIt is not pleasant to ask a man to do 


so many things at one time that he can do noth- 
ing well. We have had much to occupy our 
attention, and could not waste time writing let- 
ters. 


H.—The vase you sent us is real Japanese, 
of so much value that we wish you would inake 
us a present of it. We should say that such 
bronzes are worth one hundred and fifty or, per- 
haps, two hundred dollars, if one wanted them 
very much. They would cost that much in the 
strange land where they were made. Please 
send for the ornament, as we do not wish to be 
responsible for it any longer. 


LopI. — We will give you due notice when we 
visit California. We can’t makes dates at this 
early period. After “On Land and Sea” is pub 
lished in book form we may think of the trip, if 
we live, and can save enough money. We will 
anticipate your grand reception. 


LuLu. —If you knew how busy we have been 
for three months you would not accuse us of 
neglect. Many thanks for your complimentary 
notice of “The Belle of Australia.” It was 
something to boast of to have your husband read 
the story, — a man who is too much interested in 
business to take time for the perusal of novels. 


F.— The delay was unavoidable, and not to 
be considered. Hope to see you some time when 
we have more leisure. Will soon read the 
story. 

S.— We do not want any just at this time, so 
pray keep the manuscript to yourself. We are 
overrun, flooded, with more than we can use for 
the next two years. Have a little consideration, 
possible. 

E.— We have no less than six Christmas 
stories on hand at the present time, so need no 
more, we should think. 


H.S.— We do not wish to write on the subject. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Buncn oF Precepts. — If we are good, 
example is the best lustre of virtue; if we are 
bad, shame is the best step to amendment. In- 
tegrity is the first moral virtue, benevolence the 
second, and prudence is the third. Without the 
first the two latter cannot exist, and without the 
third the two former would be often rendered 
useless. It is one of the wise and evident uses 
of sudden death that we mayso live with our 
friends that, come when and how it will, we may 
not add to the grievous loss the self-reproach of 
unkindness or neglected duties. Poverty is, ex- 
cept where there is an actual want of food and 
raiment, a thing much more imaginary than real. 
The shame of poverty, the shame of being 
thought pvor, is a great and fatal weakness. 


THE STREETS OF PaRIs. — The street sweepers 
of Paris earn, tne men five cents an hour, ana 
the women four cents. While you are studying 
the ways and haunts of the rag-pickers, you nat- 
urally become acquainted with the ways and 
haunts of the street sweepers. It appears that, 
according to a police regulation of 1779, each 
householder in Paris is compelled to sweep the 
pavement and road in front of his house before 
seven A.M. The Parisians, however, objected 
to rise early, and the municipality offered to find 
persons who would undertake the task of sweep- 
ing. The householders levied a pro rata tax on 
their tenants, and four companies entered into a 
contract with the city of Paris to keep the 
streets free from mud, dust, and snow. This 
plan is still adopted. The sweepers are placed 
under the orders of inspectors appointed by the 
prefect, and at four o’clock each morning in 
winter and half-past three in summer, the sweep- 
ers assemble at different parts of the city to an- 
swer the roll-call. The sweepers are almost ex- 
clusively foreigners, and hail chiefly from the 
grand duchies of Luxemborg and Baden, from 
_ Alsace, and from Flanders. Luxemborg provides 
the majority, and the language of the sweepers 
1s mainly a low German patois. How these 
sweepers manage to live is a mystery, and how 
they manage to save money, return to the father- 
land, and buy a scrap of land, as they often do, 
is a still greater mystery. "The key to both these 
problems is co-operation. Men and women 


from the same village herd together in groups of 
ten or twenty, and hire a room in some back 
street. The furniture to begin with, is a few 
bundles of straw, and an earthen cooking pot. 
Sheets and blankets are unknown among them. 
Each lies down in his or her clothes. However 
defective they may be in cleanliness, they are re 
puted to be of almost perfect morality. Men 
and women alike, as you see them sweeping the 
Streets with the regular, rustling swoop of their 
long-handled besoms, seem to be pictures of 
health and happiness. Many of the women and 
girls are good-looking, and, with their old-fash- 
ioned head-dress, and the bright-colored kerchief 
pinned over their shoulders, the domeuses, or 
“ muddies,” as they call themselves, might often 
tempt a painter’s brush, if our Parisian painters 
were only in the habit of rising early. 


IMPERIAL GRANUM.—A competent medical 
authority of our acquaintance has borne to us 
high testimony, from his personal observation, 
of the excellent service which Imperial Granum 
has rendered in cases of Diarrhoea or Inflamma- 
tion uf the Stomach. We are glad to be able to 
repeat that here. The secret of its action is sim- 
ply that its value arises from nothing more or 
less than the nutritive element of selected wheat. 
All the other elements, and that effete matter of 
the grain which occasions so much labor to the 
stomach in digestion, are eliminated. For years 
the chemists of the world have been trying to 
isolate the nutrition of grain, and have at last 
succeeded in producing this incomparable dietet- 
ic preparation and delicious food. In almost al! 
diseases of the stomach and bowels, it must act 
like a charm, as it is assimilated at once, the sys- 
tem being strengthened, and the strength kept 
up, without the least effort of the diseased or- 
gans, which, being allowed to rest, the cure is 
only a question of a few days. To many, during 
hot weather, particularly children, this delicious 
food will be invaluable. The faculty are fast 
becoming acquainted with its virtue, and in 
many parts of the country it has already become 
their chief reliance in treatment of diseases pe- 
culiar to the season. To those of the faculty not 
acquainted with it we commend a trial—M. F¥. 
Catholic Review. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


MARBLE CAKE. — Light part: Two cups of 
white sugar, one cup of butter, half a cup of 
sweet milk, whites of four eggs, two and one-half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder, two cups of flour. 
Dark part: One cup of prown sugar, half a cup 
of molasses, one cup of butter, one-fourth of a 
cup of sour milk, half a teaspoonful of soda, 
yelks of four eggs, flour to thicken, and flavor. 


MACCARONI PUDDING. — Take an equal quan- 
tity of ham and chicken mixed, and mince them 
small, Then weigh out haif the quantity of 
maccaroni, which must be previously boiled ten- 
der in broth, two eggs, beaten well, one ounce of 
butter, cayenne pepper, and salt to taste. All 
these ingredients must be mixed thoroughly to- 
gether. Put into a mouid or basin, and boil for 
two hours. The maccaroni must be kept in as 
long pieces as possible. 


VEAt CREAM Soup. — Boil the remnants of a 
roast of veal until the meat falls from the bones. 
Strain, and cool. The next day put on to boil 
with a slice of onion, and one-third of a cupful 
of raw rice. Let it simmer slowly for an hour. 
Add salt and pepper to taste. Just before serv- 
ing add one cupful of rich milk, or cream if you 
have it, heated first in a separate dish. Serve 
with grated Parmesan cheese. 


CRACKER Pik. — One-half cup of syrup, one 
cup of sugar, one cup of raisins, twelve butter 
crackers rolied fine, one teaspoonful each of 


ground cloves and cinnamon, butter size of a 


walnut, one cup of water, bake with two crusts. 


OneE-Ecc PuDDING. — Beat one egg with one 
teaspoonful of flour, three of brown sugar, one 
pint of milk, a little salt; place some very thin 
slices of bread in a pudding dish, then pour the 
custard already made over this, and bake for half 
an hour. 


FrozEN ORANGEs.— Remove the peel, and 
slice the oranges ; to each pound of oranges add 
three-quarters of a pound of sugar, and one-half 
pint of water, and freeze. 


SWEETBREADS.— Wash clean, and let drip; 
broil on a gridiron, or fry in a little butter and 


pepper, salt and butter just before they are 
brought in. If you place them a moment in the 
oven, the seasoning seems to go through them 
better. 


CELERY SALAD.—Two bunches of celery 
chopped fine, one spoonful of salad oil, or melted 
butter, four tablespoonfuls of vinegar, salt, pep- 
per, and made mustard; mix thoroughly. ° 


Wuitz AtmMonp CAkE.—The whites of 
eight eggs, two cups of sugar, one cup of butter, 
one cup of milk, four cups of flour, tablespvonful 
of baking powder, one cup of blanched almonds, 
split and put in the cake. Bake in thick layers, 
one cup more almonds, chopped, and put in the 
frosting between the layers. 


Delicious tapioca cream to be eaten cold can 
be made easily. Let two tablespoonfuls of tap- 
ioca soak all night in enough sweet milk to 
cover it, and a trifle more. In the morning heat 
one quart of milk to the boiling point, beat the 
yelks of three eggs with half a cup of sugar and 
the tapioca; when well mixed stir these into the 
boiling milk, Let it boil for a minute or two, or 
until you are sure it has all reached the boiling 
point, then remove it from the fire, flavor it with 
lemon or vanilla. Put it into the dish in which 
it is to be served. Beat the whites to a stiff 
froth, or, better still, have some one else do it, 
so that while the tapioca is still hot the meringue 
may be placed on the top. A tablespoonful of 
powdered sugar should be beaten with the eggs. 


Lemon Syrup. In the spring, when lemons 
are cheap, a family would fird it to their advan- 
tage to buy a box. Some dozens squeezed, and 
the juice made into syrup, enables one to have 
lemonade at a moment’s notice for months. 
To two pounds of loaf or crushed sugar put two © 
pints of water and the juice of eight good lem- 
ons, boiled for about twenty minutes with the 
rind of three. After the sugar water and rind 
are boiled and skimmed till clear, you then add 
the juice, not to be strained till the syrup is done. 
Boil for about five minutes, take off the fire,, 
strain and bottle. This quantity makes two 
quart bottles full, costing about thirty cents each, 
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[Send all communications for this Department to 
Epwin R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 

Answers to Fune Pussles, 
117. — Inspirit. 
118.—KNARLED 119. —STIVER 


NEREID PINION 
ARISE ATTEST 
REST STEWED 
LIE PARSON 
ED (Interviews.) 
D 


120.— Marksmanship. 121.— Pedestrianism. 


122.—Surreptitious. 123. Insubordination. 
124. — History. 
125.— w 126.—DOLE 
GAD ORAL 
BATON LARE 
CATERED ELKS 
MODERATOR 
127. — Copy, cov; 128. — Quoit, quit; 
129. — Exist, exit; 130. — Poesv, posy ; 
131. — Proem, poem. (Poser.) 


16.—A Charade. 
He sent his frst a total, filled 
With first to overflowing ; 
A second she returned, which chilled 
His heart, so lately glowing. 
“TI cannot second go,” he said, 
“Nor second second defeat me; 
She must and shall in time be wed, 
And as her husband greet me.” MAUDE. 


Word Anagrams. 
17.— Tip matron 21. — Get ram line. 
18. — Mount Dan. 22. — Rob flat pie. 
19. — Coil Ben. 23.— Trip no men. 
20. — Pass ore in. 24. — The fortune. 
25-— Martin said rot. MurFTl. 


26.— A Numerical Enigma. 

The whole, composed of 31 letters, is a quo- 
tation from Shakspeare. 

The 7, 4, 30, 6, 19, 14, 2, is any land which 
casually falls to the lord within his manor. 

The 5, 3, 8, 1, 26, is fearful. 

The 16, 27, 21, 22, is a fictitious narrative. 

The 24, 25, 11, 18, 9, 10, is a pointed instru- 
ment. 

The 12, 31, 17, T5, is a pronoun. 

The 20, 13, 29, 28, 23, is a county. 

JEnnIE K. 


27.— Half Square. 
mals; 3, Eared seal; 4, Empty; 5, A pack of 
hounds; 6, A pronoun; 7, A letter. 
G. STONE. 


28.— A Double Acrostic. 
[Words of six letters.] 

1, The deepest laver of the true skir; 2, The 
hip; 3, A cheiropter; 4, A perpendicular; ¢, 
A box to hold weavers’ quills ; 6, Power. (Rare.) 

Primails. — Casualty. 

Finals. — A jumble. 

Connected. — Killing in self-defence. 

MAUDE. 


29. — 7ransposed Verse. 
File si ot somt a noseausu liip, 
A ratet orf hichw hety ledray apy; 
*Selt atke het dogo, dovia eth lil, 
Ichdarges eht bedt, nad kaw! vaaw. 
Brownle C. 


30. — Cross-Word Enigma. 
In bolt, not in pin; 
In brass, not in tin; 
In house, not in inn; 
In rum, not in gin. 
My whole is one of the Sandwich Islands. 
F. I. Dont. 


31.—A Charade. 


The first is a branch; the second is to hinder; 
the whole is an ornament. SERASKIER. 


Geographical Anagrams. 
32. — I am near red net. 
33-— Chop Algeria. 
34-— I am moose, Pat. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Prizes. 

For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before Aug. 10, we of- 
fer a book; and for the next best list, a brilliant 
novelette. 


Solvers. 


Answers to the April puzzles were received 
rom Brownie C., J. A. L., Mufti, Birdie Brown, 
Ida May, Katie Smith, Bert Rand, I! O. T., 
Teddy, Ann Eliza, and Vixen. 


Prize-Winners. 
Mufti, for the largest list of answers; Bert 
Rand, for the next best list. RUTHVEN. 
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THE LADIES’ 


OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE. ] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


WALL-POCKET. 

I will tell you how to make a very pretty wall- 
pocket. 

Take pasteboard and cut twenty-six round 
pieces, two and one-half inches in diameter, and 
exactly in the centre of each make a perforation 
about one-fourth of an inch in diameter; thread 
a darning-needle with shaded Germantown yarn 
(from pink to brown is very pretty), and proceed 
to wrap the pieces of pasteboard. Insert the 
needle through the perforation and fasten the 
yarn at the edge of the pasteboard with a button- 
hole stitch; continue so until it is entirely cov- 
ered. After you have them all covered, take six- 
teen and join them in the form of a diamond; 
then take the remaining ten and join in a half 
diamond. Take this and place on the whole dia- 
mond, point to point, and sew the edges together: 
that forms the pocket. It is now completed, 
and you cannot say that your labor has been in 
vain, for it is a pretty ornament. Hang it in a 
corner, and it will be admired by every one who 
sees it. 


LAMBREQUIN FOR A ERACKET. 

A very pretty and cheap lambrequin can be 
made of common bed-ticking. 
of the desired length and bind them with scarlet 
dress-braid. Then work the blue stripes in scar- 
let worsted with over-and-over stitch; and the 
white spaces work in all colors of worsted, as the 
fancy may dictate, in chain stitch. Finish up 
with scarlet tassels on each point, and on the 
spaces between the points. 


PANELS. 

Panels, which are highly ornamenta!, and in- 
valuable where good pictures cannot be had, may 
be quite easily made in various ways. One of 
the most effective is by no means expensive, and 
the first step in its manufacture is to get a 
smooth thin board of the size desired. This 
should be very neatly covered with wine-colored 
velveteen, turned over the edge and fastened on 
the back with tiny tacks. Glue can be used by 
those who know. how to manage it, and a cover- 


Cut it in points” 


ing of red cambric for the back of the board 
makes a neat finish. Two brass rings should be 
attached to the top of the pane! to hang it up 
by. An unmounted photograph of some piece of 
statuary is now Carefully cut out and pasted on 
the front of the panel. If the work is well done, 
the effect is very good: the dark red ground 
throwing out the statuary like a bas-relief, and 
transforming the cheap photograph into a work 
of art. 


VINE-LEAF PATTERN. 

Cast on twenty stitches for each pattern. 

¥irsT Row.— Knit two, over, narrow, over, 
knit one, over, narrow, purl one, narrow, purl 
one, slip one, knit one, and pass the slipped 
stitch, puri one, slip one, knit one, and pass over 
the slipped stitch, over, knit one, over, narrow, 
over, knit one. 

SEcoND Row.—Purl knitting, except the 
stitches purled in the last row, which are now to 
be knitted. 

THIRD Row.— Knit two, over, narrow, over, 
knit three, over, knit three together, purl one, 
slip one, knit two together and pass over the 
slipped stitch, over, knit three, over, narrow, 
over, knit one. 

FourtH Row. — Same as second. 

FirtH Row. — Knit two, over, narrow, over, 
knit five, over, slip one, knit two together and 
pass slipped stitch over, make one, knit five, over, 
narrow, over, knit one. 

S1xTH Row. — Purl. 

SEVENTH Row.— Knit two, over, narrow, 
over, knit one, narrow, purl one, narrow, knit 
three, narrow, puri one, slip one, knit one and 
pass the slipped stitch over, knit one, over, nar- 
row, over, knit one. 

EIGHTH Row. — Same as second. 

Repeat from first row. 


TABLE-SPREAD. 

This spread is of dark, bottle-green, worked 
with gold cord and old-gold silk. The design is 
a Grecian border, with a bunch of flowers in 
each corner. For one corner a bunch of daisies, 
another of buttercups, and so on, each being dif- 
ferent from the other. Also, a bird, or a Japan- 
ese fan, working in the silk and gold cord togeth- 
er. Pink the edges. This would also make a 
very handsome piano-spread. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


BEST, AS DAMSELS GO. 
Eugenie? Why, she ’s just as nice 
As Monopole right off the ice. 
Pretty? Well, I should rather say 
She was afflicted some that way. 

She has the blackest, brightest eyes 
You ever saw, of wondrous size; 
Complexion rivaling the peach 

Upen the bough you cannot reach ; 
Figure qaite dainty and petite, 

But plump, well rounded, very neat; 
And then she wears so small a shoe 
That, if I named its size to you, 

You ’d not believe I told the truth. 
But, oh, her beauty and her youth 
Are not her sole or strongest charms. 
She ’s sweet and gentle; never harms 
A living thing. Though witty, bright 
And jolly, she ’s religious quite ; 

Not ina stupid way, you see, 

But as a nice girl ought to be. 

In fact, of all the girls I know, 

She ’s quite the best, as damsels go. 

I quite adore the little witch! 

1’d marry her —if she were rich. 


“Did I ever tell you, Phil, about my first act 
of authority at the State Prison?” 

“Na” 

“Well, as you know,I was an officer at our 
State penitentiary, and it so happened that, in 
consequence of the absence and sickness of the 
warden and his deputy, I was left in sole charge 
of the institution. Of course I was full of my 
dignity, and lost no opportunity of asserting my 
authority. On one occasion, I had just locked 
up everything for the night, and was going home, 
when the stage from Lexington drove up, and a 
passenger alighted.” 

“ Are you the warden, sir?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir, for the time being.” 

“Tam the sheriff of Lafayette county, and I 
have a prisoner for you in the stage, and here is 
the writ of commitment.” 

And, going back, he helped out a woman with 
an infant in her arms. 

“ Shall we go in, and fix up the receipt?” said 
the officer, leading forward the prisoner toward 
the gate. 

“Hold on a moment, Mr. Sheriff,” said I. 
“This commitment calls for one prisoner, —a 
‘woman, — but says nothing about two.” 

“ What two?” he inquired. 

“The child,” I answered, in full consciousness 


of the power of thelaw. “ You can’t put that 
chitd in here on this writ, or any other, I reckon. 
I'll give vou a receipt for the woman.” 

“ That’s all I want,” said the sheriff. 
on.” 

“ Not so fast, if you please, sir,” said I, bar- 
ring the way. “The woman can go in. My 
duty requires me to receive her. But the 
child cannot.” 

By this time the mother’s eyes had opened to 
their fullest extent, and she became a decidedly 
interested listener. 

“Well,” said the sheriff, “I was ordered to 
bring them here, and I have done it, and you 
won’t receive them, What are you going to do 
about it?” 

“What are you going to do?” said I, in my 
most dignified manner. 

“You surely would n’t separate the mother 
and child, would you?” he inquired earnestly. 

“No, sir, I would n’t. I have nothing to do 
with that. Th? baby does not belong to the 
State. You must take it yourself. I have noth- 
ing to do with it.” 

“What!” exclaimed the mother,“ take my 
baby from me? Separate me from my child? 
Oh, no! no! no! Never! never! I ‘ll die 
first! No! no! no!” 

And, pressing the infant to her breast, she 
started down the street in an agony of fright. 

The scene had now become decidedly interest- 
ing. The woman had been brought back, and 
was weeping bitterly, and kissing her baby, who, 
now frightened, was adding, by its cries, to help 
on the confusion, and the sheriff was standing by 
helpless, and in silence, awaiting the course of 
events. 

At last I said to him, — 

“T ’ll tell you how we can fix up all this. Go 
and see the governor, and if he says that I shall 
receive the woman and her child, I ’ll do it; but 
I certainly won’t do it ou this writ. That ’s the 
only way that I can see to settle this thing.” 

“ Well,” said he ill-naturedly, “ I suppose I Il 
have todoit. Come on.” 

So the sheriff and woman and child went back 
to the city, and I saw no more of them that 
night. 

Early the next morning the sheriff made his 
appearance, but without his prisoner. 


“Come 
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“Now I ’ve got you,” he said, iaughing. 
“I saw the governor last night, and told him 
what you said and did, and, after considerable 
talk, and some reflection, he suddenly exe 
claimed, — 

"ll fix it! I'll pardon the woman.’ And 
so he did; and the delighted mother has se -t 
you her warmest thanks for your refusal yester- 
day, and freely forgives you for the great scare 
you gave her.” 


A sallow-complexioned old lady, accompanied 
by a remarkably unprepossessing daughter, re- 
cently walked into a photographic gallery. 

“Be you the photograff man?” she inquired, 
wiping her spectacles, and carefully adjusting 
them to the various spurs, dips, angles, and sin- 
uosities of her Corinthian nose. 

“ Yes, ma’am,” replied the artist in plate glass 
and chemicals. “Can I do anything for you?” 

“No, I’m too far over the bay to waste any 
mechanical genius on me. It ’s my daughter 
Partheny here that I want tuk.” 

“Allright, madam. Will you” — 

“Can’t yer soften down her complexion a lit- 
tle, an’ tone up her nose what was broke fallin’ 
out of a winder? ” 

“T think so,” replied the artist. 

“ An’ kin yer wipe off them freckles ?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“TI *ve seen photograffs of our relations, an’ I 
*ve allers noticed that the picters flattered ’em 
clean out of sight. I know enough about the 
biz to recognize that you ’ve got the whole thing 
in your own hands, an’ kin turn out a perfession- 
al beauty of the first water, just as yer please. 
Do you think you kin reduce those ears a trifle, 
jest a leetle? I know Partheny has got big 
ears, but still she a’n’t no rabbit. Partheny isa 
ger.erous girl, as yer kin see by her ears.” 

“T think there will be no difficulty ” — 

“ How about that air squint in the left optic? 
Do yer think yer can manage that?” 

“ Oh, yes, I can touch it up with India ink.” 

“ What particular pose do yer think Partheny 
would take best in, full face or a side show?” 

“You mean quarter view or a profile ?” 

“TI guessI do. Yersee the photograff is go- 
in’ to a young feller what put an advertisement 
into a newspaper for correspondents, an’ Par- 
theny ’s writin to him. Now yer see how neces- 
sary it is for the picter to kinder favor her little 
blemishes. You ’ll do the fair thing by Parthe- 
ny, won’t you?” 

“Certainly. What size, madam, cabinet or 
cards?” 

“ Which is the biggest ?” 


“ Cabinet.” 

“Guess then we ’d better try her on cabinet. 
Ef the photograffer does a good job the bigger 
the better. What ’s yer figgers?” 

“ Twelve shillings a dozen for cabinets.” 

“ How much for one?” 

“Same price. It is the negative that costs, 
not the number.” 

“Well, all right. You jest go ahead, an’ 
square them shoulders back a little, an’ bring 
the nose down fine, an’ wipe off the freckles, an’ 
straighten the eye, an’ reduce the ears, an’ 
whiten the complexion, an’ the hair — it won’t 
be red in the picter, will it?” 

“Oh, no. There will no color be shown but 
black.” 

“That ’s a comfort. Gracious, Partheny, 
what would he think ef yer sent him an oil 
paintin’ taken from life? Kin I stay in the 
room?” 

“ Oh, yes.” 

“Allright. Strike an attitood, Partheny, an’ 
we ’ll rope in that young man as sure as yer a 
foot high.” 


In a recent letter to the Detroit Free Press 
Carl Dunder says, — 

Llike to have you put in your baper dot I vhas 
not a gandidate mit som bolitics dis fall, und I 
like all my friends to take barticular notice. 

Der last time we had some bolitics in Detroit 
my ole vhomans says to me, — 

“Carl Dunder, you look like Sheorge Wash- 
ington, you vhalk like Daniel Webster, und you 
shump off a shtreet car like Henry Ciay. Vhy 
doan you run mit bolitics und be some great 
man?” 

Vhell, I tink dot all over for five days, und I 
decide dot I shall run fur some office. I telis 
Shon Plazes aboud it, and Shon comes mit my 
saloon, und drinks four glasses of peer, und 
wipes off his chin, und says, — 

“Carl, my poy, you vhas cut out for some 
Congressman. I fix it dot you go to Congress, 
und shteal und lie und loaf aroundt und be a 
shtatesman.” 

He doan bay for dot peer, but it vhas all right, 
und I goes home und tells der ole vhomans dot 
ve shall soon pe in Washington in grand shtyle. 
I feel so pig dot I almost bust open, but in 
aboudt a vheek dot Shon Plazes come in, und 
prings four men mit him. Each man drinks 
tree glasses of peer, und den Shon he says, — 

“Carl, dis vkas der Congressional Committee. 
We find dot der nomination vhas already prom- 
ised to some odder man. Dot vhas all right, 
however. Washington vhas a badt blace, und 
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like enough your ole vhomans run avhay mit der 
pig-iron ring. Katie goes in love mit der Stand- 
ard Oil Company, und Shim Blaine puys you to 
vote mit der Southern Pacific. It vhas petter 
you go mit der Legislature.” 

Vhell, I feels badt a leedle while, but I tinks 
it vhas all right. I goes home und tells der ole 
vhoman dat we go mit Lansing, und put on 
shtyle, und shwell aroundt like some lords, und 
she says dot vhas goot enough for boor folks. I 
vhas all settled down, und I tell all my friends, 
ven dot Shon Plazes he vhalks in one day mit a 
crowd of fellers, un d says, — 

“Carl, dis vhas der bone and sinew, der toil- 
hardened tax-bayers of Detroit. We find dot 
you vhas left on going mit der Legislature, und 
so we makes you sheriff. It vhas a pully good 
office. It bays vhell, it will lift you oop mit 
good society, und mappe you haf a chance to be 
bostmaster afterward. Ilurrah for Carl Dun- 
der, our next sheriff!” 

Vhell, dot growd drinks feefty glasses of peer, 
und doan bay me noddings. I goes home und 
dells der ole vhoman dot we doan go mit Wash- 
ington nor Lansing, put we shtay in Detroit und 
pecome sheriff, und lief mit der shail. Dot 
bleases her und Katie. Der shail vhas handy to 
shtreet cars; all der rooms vhas large, und if we 
haf some company nopody has to shleep on der 
floor. I tells all der boys dot I vhas der boss of 
der shail next time, und eferybody drinks my 
peer, und says dot I go in by a million majority. 
It vhas very nice, but purty queek dot Shon 
Plazes comes aroundt again mt a different 
crowd, und says, — 

“ Car] Dunder, dis vhas der crowd dot secures 
der sacredness mit der ballot-box. Der pul- 
warks of American liberty are before you. We 
find dot vou can’t pe sheriff, und so we runs you 
for alderman. It vhas all right. Der shail vhas 
oldt, und der sheriff must take off his hat to an 
alderman, or he doan go mit an official excur- 
sion.” 

Vheil, dot crowd drink a whole keg of lager 
mitout bay, und I goes home und dells der oldt 
vhoman vé vhas busted. She says she like dot. 
Vhen she goes on der shtreet car eferypody 
says dot vhas Alderman Dunder’s wife, und she 
has free tickets mid all der minstrel shows und 
Shtate fairs. I tink it all over, und I vbas gladt. 
If I vhas an alderman I schmell some rats, you 
know, und I have free passes, free peer, und if I 
doan like a man I open an alley mit his dvor- 
yard, Yes, dot vhas right, but Shon Plazes 
comes once more mit a hundred men pehind 
him, und says, — 

“Carl Dunder, pehold some law und order. 


Down mit packed conventions. Down mit re- 
peating. We find dot nomination for alderman 
vhas promised already, und so we haf run you 
for constable. Hurrah for Carl Dunder, our 
next constables!” 

Vhell, dot vhas two kegs of peer, und vhen I 
goes home der ole vhoman gries, Katie vhas 
madt, und I doan sleep all night. In two days 
Shon Plazes comes mit a crowd, to say dot I 
can’t be constable, but like enough I vhas pound- 
master, vhen I drives ’em ali oudt, und tells 
eferypody dot I vhants no more bolitics. I vhas 
too pure and oopright. If some of der poys 
like to come arour.dt dis fall, und tell me I yhas 
a fine man for mavor, I haf a shot-gun mit two 
barrels for him. I like eferypody to read my 
letter, und keep away, und save troubles. 


A DILEMMA, 
To write, or not to write, that is the question, 
Whether it is nobler in the mind to suffer 
The reputation of being asked by 
A young lady to write in her autograph album, 
And having kept the book two years more or less, 
And then not written in it — 
Or to take the pen against a host of doubts and fears, 
And by once writing end them ?—to start: — to write: — 
To write !— perchance, to make a blot — Ay there ’s the 
rub; 
For in that darksome blot what feelings are 
Shown forth — nervousness, distrust of self, 
And many others ! — Not as 
When one is writing to his girl, for then . 
If he should make a blot, he draws a line 
*Round it, and says 
It was intentional, and meant to mark 
A place where he did kiss. And she 
Believes the yarn, and kisses it, and thinks 
That she is happy. 


“ Well, I ’ll have to say good-by,” said Mrs. ° 
Smith to Mrs. Robinson, as the two stood togeth- 
er at the street corner. “ You ’ll come and see 
me soon, won’t you?” 

“ Yes, I wiil, sure. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by. Oh, I say, did you hear that the 
Browns were going to muve? They've got a 
nice cottage at West Somerville. Brown bought 
it, I understand.” 

“TI want to know? Well, Brown has always 
had a goud income, and Mrs. Brown is very sav- 
ing. They ’re very nice folks, and I’m glad to 
hear they ’re getting on.” 

“Yes; they ’re doing well I hear. Well, 
good-by.” 

“Good-by. Oh, by the way, they tell me that 
the Joneses have gut anew baby. Did you hear 
anything about it?” 

“Oh, yes; I was down to see Mrs, Jones 
yesterday. She ’s doing nicely.” 
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“T’mglad. Well, good-by.” 

“Good-by. I should have been home an hour 
ago. Like as not the children will be in some 
mischief.” 

“You ’re never sure of ’em. And they will 
tun after the horse cars. It’s a wonder they 
don’t get hurt some time. It worries me to be 
out of the house a moment, and I always hurry 
home as soon as I do my errand.” 

“So do L I ’m always on nettles tik I get 
home again. Well, good-by.” 

“Good-by. Oh, I declare, I almost forgot. 
Have you got the pattern of the dress Mamie is 
wearing?” 

“Yes; would youlike it? I think your Jenny 
would look pretty in a dress cut fromit. I 
let you have it.” 

“Thank you. I *ll send Jenny down for it. 
Good-by.” 

“ Good-by. Don’t forget to come and see me 
soon.” 

“T won’t forget. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by. Oh, I forgot, I knew there was 
something I wanted to say to you. Did vou go 
to Mrs. Anderson’s party?” 

“TI did, and we had a splendid time ” 

“TI want to know? I had an invitation, but 
John had to go to the lodge, and i could n’t 
leave the house. I’m glad you had a good time. 


Good-by.” 


“Good-by. It ’s getting nice weather, is n’t | 


“Beautiful. It ’s a great blessing to people 
with lung complaints. Well, good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

“You won’t forget to come and see me 
soon?” 

“No, I won’t. Good-by.” 

“Good-by. You have n’t heard from your 
brother latzly, have you?” 

“Oh, yes; we had a letter only last week. I 
forgot to tell you. He’s getting along very 
nicely.” 

“I’m glad. There ’s no prospect of his get- 
ting married yet, I suppose? ” 

“No. Bert is not one of the marrying kind I 
am afraid. Ha! hal” 

“Hal hal Well, good-by.” 

“Good-by. I declare, I wonder what those 
children are doing at home? I must go. Good- 
by.” 

“Good-by. I can send the pattern of that 
dress up to you by Mamie, if you like.” 

“ Oh, it would be too much trouble. I ’ll send 
Jenny down for it. Good-by.” 

“Good-by. Let me see, there was something 
else that I wanted tosav. Well, never mind, I 


‘ll think of it by and by, and tell you when I see 
you again. Good-by.” 

“ Good-by.” 

“Oh, now I remember what it was I wanted to 
tell you.” 

They got close together, and the conversation 
was conducted in whispers. Half an hour iater 
Mrs. Smith hailed a passing car, and, as she get 
into it, Mrs. Robinson stood on the sidewalk 
waving good-by to her with her sunshade. 


The following bits of advice, culled from the 
leading magazines of the day, are intended for 
the eye of the young men who attend church 
fairs: — 

Be pleasant and smiling and cheerful. When 
they offer vou the seductive bowl of oyster soup. 
bend over it, affect to examine it critically, smell 
it, then rise up, shake your head sadly, and, with 
a sweet, suggestive smile, say, “ No, thank you, I 
guess not.” This adds greatly to the happiness 
of the silver-haired, motherly old lady who made 
the soup. 

Lie boldly to the first gir! who wants you to 
take a chance in the parsonage cake. Tell her 
that you have already two chances. This will 
make it easier for the next lie. Then, when she 
looxs over her list, and says she can’t find your 
name, tell her you bought your chances of the 
uther young lady. Then, when she says she is 
the only person selling chances in this cake, tell 
her then it must have been in the other cake. 
Then, when she says this is the only cake they 
are taffling on, brace up, look her right in the 
eye, and tell her, “Oh, yes, you remember now. 
It must have been in the cake last year.” She 
can’t deny this, and you can look triumphant. 
But remember, my son, if you start a thing of 
this kind, you will have to keep it up. 

If you pick up any little article on the fancy 
tables, ask the price of the same, and, when you 
are told, drop it from your nerveless fingers, and, 
as it falls upon the floor, exclaim, in tones of 
amazement, “ Well, I am” — and leave the audi- 
ence to imagine what you are. This never fails 
to please the young lady who has charge of that 
table. She will mention you to her friends. 

Affect a pleasant, but natural and undisguised, 
horror of the tidies, and designate the worsted 
work as “stuff.” Wonder what the lambre- 
quins are for, and laugh a short, explosive, sar- 
donic laugh when the ladies tell you. If some 
girl has sent a water-color or oil-painting of her 
own to the fair, affect to mistake the road for a 
river, and wonder why people are driving along 
the top of the water in a wagon? Also try to 
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spell out the name of a hotel on the elm-tree in 
the foreground, affecting to mistake it for an 
old-tashioned, swinging country sign. 


When the plumber returned from church he 
was in an unusually thoughtful mood, and the 
gioomy shadow on his face was in deep contrast 
to the coruscating brilliancy of the diamond that 
flashed and g!owed upon the ruffled bosom of 
his shirt. 

“What is the matter with you, my dear?” 
asked his wife, as she fluttered a jewel-encrusted 
fan, in whose handle was set a ruby that once 
belonged to the Begum of Jubbalpore, and which 
glowed like a pieee of red-hot charcoal in a wash- 
tub mender’s brazier. 

“TI think T will go out ef the piumbing busi- 
ness,” he replied, as his fingers nervously toyed 
with the string of pearls that formed his watch 
chain. 

“Go out of the plumbing business !” she ex- 
claimed, starting back, and overturning a costly 
vase, which had been exhumed from the ruins of 
Troy, and which fell upon the crimson velvet 
carpet with a crash. 

“ What have you done?” he cried. 

“Tt is nothing,” she replied composedly; “a 
mere bauble, for which I gave the trifling sum of 
ten thousand dollars out of my last month’s pin 
money. But, tel! me, why are you going out of 
the plumbing business ?” 

“ Well, I learned at church today that it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye uf a 
needle than for a rich man to enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

“But you will still be rich if you do give up 
the business. You have already accumulated 
great wealth.” 

“T will get rid of it at once.” 

“ What will you do? Give it away?” 

“ No, I will start a comic paper.” 


“ Do you believe in the theory of the survival 
of the fittest?” the well-clothed, well-fed book 
agent asked the seedy and hungry poet. 

“No, sir, I do not,” was the sad reply. “I 
believe in the survival of the cheekiest.” 


“T have been runninga train for thirty vears,” 
said a gray-haired conductor on the Wabash, as 
he sat down by my side, and sorted out his tick- 
ets and coupons. “I started in on the New 
York Central, have been on the Lake Shore, 
Pennsylvania and three C.’s, and here I am on 
the Wabash.” 


“ Did you know old Vanderbilt?” 


“Did ] know him? Well. He used to keep 
a pretty cluse watch of everything, I tell vou, 
and there was n’t much going on along the road 
that he did n’t know about. One time I got m;- 
self into a box. At Albany they brought a 
corpse into my train, and nobody had bought a 
ticket for it, according to rujes. At first I re 
fused to carry it, but the station agent said it be- 
longed to some of the railroad folks, and the 
charges would be paid to me in New York. 
When we got to New York nobody called for 
the corpse. I was in a hurry to go home, but I 
waited around for my fare, as I knew I ’d be 
held responsible for it. Nobody came, and no- 
body at the depot knew anything about it. This 
vexed me, and so I made up mly mind something 
had to be done. So I sent word over to the 
medical college that there was a “stiff” at the 
Central depot for sale. A doctor came right 
over, and I sold him the body for just enough 
to pay charges, entered that fact on my report, 
and returned home. Next morning I heard the 
body was that of a relative of old Vanderbilt 
himself. And I had gone and sold it to a medi- 
cal college! Well, I went straight to the old 
man’s office to get my discharge. I knew my 
time had come. But, would you believe it, I 
was n’t bounced. The old man took it very cool.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“ He said he had got the body back all right, 
and had inquired into all the circumstances. 
Then he raised my wages one hundred dollars a 
year.” 


One pretty moonlight night a coon took a waik, 
He saw a pretty pullet “piping” him off from 
her boudoir window. 

“Come down, pretty damsel,” said the coon. 
“Let ’s have a time.” 

“Oh, no; you would bite my neck, you nasty 
beast,” she said. 

“T promise you upon my word of honor that I 
will not,” and then the silly little pullet flew down 
from her perch, and was about to go out and 
greet the coon. 

“Do not go,” the mother said, “for he is 
fooling thee, and it is too late for respectable 
people to be out.” 

The pullet only chuckled, and imagined tha‘ 
she knew a great deal more than her mother, 
and went out. There was a gentle flutter, a 
soft sigh, and all was over. The coon had done 
his work, and the pullet was lost forever. 

MorAt. — Young and innocent lambs should 
heed their mothers, and, above all, shake the 
intruder that entices innocence abroad at 
night. 


‘THE HONEYMOON. 


JULIA (with a yawn). —“ I wonder if we shall always be as happy as 
at present?” 


ARTHUR (after an awful yawn). —“ Who can tell?” 
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PREPARING FOR THE FUTURE. 


Mamma, — “ Papa, dear, the children have been asked to the Robinsons’ 
on the eleventh, the Jones’s on the fifteenth, and the Brownes’s on the 
twenty-first. May I write and accept, dear Papa?” 

DEAR PAPA (savagely). —“ Oh, just as you please! But, as juvenile 
parties should always be taken in time, you had better write to Dr. Squills, 
and tell him to call on the twelfth, sixteenth, and twenty-second.” 
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“tT have used your Soap for two years with thell 
test satisfaction, for I find it the very best.” \@# 
“TO MESSRS. PEARS.” MARY ANDERSON. 


— + 
—— NOTHING ADDS SO MUCH TO PERSONAL APPEARANCE —— 
Asa Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin. With these the plainest [# 
features become attractive. Without them the handsomest are but coldly impressive. 


Many a complexion is marred by impure Alkaline and Colored Toilet Soap. 


PEARS SOAP 


4 SPECIALTY for the SKIN & COMPLEXION. 
ce od Is recommended by the greatest English authority on the Skin. | Ba 
prof. SIR ERASMUS WILSON, F.RS. 


Pres. of the Royal Col. of Surgeons, England. 


a 4 For Sale throughout the Civilized World. || : 
a: 15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, 
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PIANOS 


: find Hant'’s Remedy is the 


HUNT REMEDY CO., Providence, R, 


$$$ 


Warranted absolutely puro 
Cocoa, from which the excess of @ 
Oil has been removed. It has three @ 
times the strength o€ Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is thercfore far more\economl. 
cal. It is delicious, notiyishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids 15 7 
well as for persons in health.» am 


Sold -by Grocers ev irocers everywhere, 


BART” Dorchester, Mase 


MEDAL, PARIS, i878, 
% BAKER’sS 


Like all our chocolates, is pres 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as@ 
drink or eateu dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is nighly recommended: by 
tourists. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. + 
W. BAKER & 

Dorchester, Mass. 


THE GREAT FAMILY MEDICINE. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder néver varies. A marvel of puri perity, strevet, 
1 than 


and. wholesomeness.. More economica ordinary 
kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
of low-test, short-weight, alum, or phospha’ 

Sold only m cans ROYAL BAKIN POWDER 
CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. 


DOCTORS SAY: LADIES ‘SAY: — 


Dr ‘BLEckEN, of Minneapolis, says: “A case of Dropsy Mrs. Nancy J. Smrru, of Eastland, ~— writes: “tf 
here was cured by Hunt’s os: with perfect success, | was terribly afflicted with Kidne Disease: atid Dropsy. a 


The patient remaims well.- I shall use Hunt’s Remedy in | am indebted to Hunt’s Remedy for saving iy life.” 
Dropsy ang Kidney Disease ase” 


Dr. A.W. Brows, Mystic, Conn., says: ‘I have 
a.case of Dropsy: refulting from Heart Disease, |. 
which Hunt’s Remedy relieves at once.”’ 


“T have been severely afflicted with Heart 
ease for a number of years}: my-trouble was c@ 
inaction of my kidne T cheerfully recom 
mend Hunt's’ Remedy to all whe may be 
as I have been.” 
Mars. A. C. Rockwett, Pear! St.) Provideiice, 


“T had 16 pounds of water taken from 
treated by seventeen different doctors; and Huaat™ 
Remedy has cured me.””— Mrs, Davin No 
Ecorse, Wayne Co., Mich., May 30, £3. ; 

“T had acute Kidney Disease,» berd: ring @ 
mf s Disease, and could find no rest day or x nie 
until took Hant’s Remedy,””—Mrs, W. BS 
Boston, Mass. 


Rey. Atwoon, of Philadel sa’ 
“Hunt’s Remedy has cured my wife 
its Worst form, say that it is'a miracle.” 


t 


WwW. H. Wrisow, of Sprin: Ga. 
and Kiduey Diseases that I ever used.” 


WE SAY: WHY when you feel dull, tired, and are troubled with and 
you, wait antil \prostrated by sickness, when one bottle of HUNTS REMEDY will act as-a 

rective, and’ prevent a sevéte sickness. which might. réquire three or four bottles to curet: Remembesy 
yoo" ean buy it at any DRUG STORE. Ladies who will send us their names and-mentiogg 
Battou’ S MONTHLY will secure beautiful cards FREE. Address 
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